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TAIiENTINE'S EVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the year eigbteen huDdred and odd, General Sliir- 
ley was dining at the house of a friend who lived at the 
dčitance of about twenty miles from London, when it wajs 
daily expected that an engagemeat, of great imprtance 
in it9 probable results, would take plače between our fleet 
and that of the enemy. 

As tbe glass gaily circulated, the patriotic sentiments 
of the company were more warmly and more loudly 
expressed, tiil General Shirley declared, that thoiigh he 
had a son on board the admiral's ship, and though that 
noa was an only cbild, he had rather he should faB in the 
ensubg engagement, than that the arms of England should 
not prove victorious. 

** Bravo ! Well said, and nobly felt," cried the gentle- 
man Dext him. 

** That is what I call a disinterested and true love of 
ODe's country," observed another. — But before approba- 
tion of the (7eneral's Roman virtue had echoed round the 
Idile, tbe father's feelings had resumed their empire ; and 
vrtnle his lip quivered with strong emotion, a pans like 
itmt of remorse had struck across his bosom ; for this son, 
du8 oiily cbild whose death he had aIlowed himself to 
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contemplate as a preferable event to the defeat of the 
English powers, had been for years an exile from tlie gen- 
eraPs presence, though not from his afFections, because 
he had contracted a clandestine and unsuitable marriage. 
The consequence was, that Captain Shirley on the death 
of his wife, whom his father had resolutely refused to 
receive as such, rejected the profFered advances of his 
now repentant parent, and had gone on board the adnii- 
ral's vešsel as a volunteer in 3ie service, having been 
some time on shore a post captain without a ship. 

" I believe," thought General Shirley, " I could belter 
bear to lose my poor boy were I on good terms with 
him ;" and by the time that the hour for breaking up 
arrived, much of the GeneraPs patriotic glow had subsided, 
and the image of his long exiled William rose to his vievv 
dearer and more distinct than he had lately beheld it. 

" Call my carriage up directly ! " cried the general, 
eager to escape to the indulgence of his now perturbed 
thoughts ; when, just as he was about to depart, news 
arrived from London that there had been an eiJgagement ; 
that our ileet was victorious ; and that a general illumi- 
nation \vas at that moment taking plače. 

Shouls, unimpeded shouts, burst from the company. 
The general shouted also ; but his was the faintest shout 

ofall. 

" Come, genllemen, let us go back and take another 
bottle to the heallh of the brave admiral," said themaster 
of the house. " General, General, surely you will not 
leave us ? " 

" Excuse me, excuse me," he replied in a faltering 
tone ; " I wish much to hasten to town, to hear if there 
be any return of the killed and wounded." 

The two last words were scarcely audible ; and he felt 
that they were so ; hastily therefore entering his carriage 
to conceal his emotion, he bowed in silence, and drove 
ofF; leaving the same men who had applauded so lately 
the Roman virtue of the patriot, to sympathize \vith, to 
pity, and to tove, the more natural sensibility of the 
parent. 
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<^ Johoi" cried the GeDeral to his servant \vho was on 
the baroucbe seat, " do pray desire those fellows to drive 
faster." 

Joba obeyed ; — ^but neither four nor six nor eight 
borses could bave driven tbe general as fast as bis impa- 
tience desired. — Allength bowever, London, and London 
in one blaze of ligbt, flashed on tlie tearful eyes of General 
Sbirley. 

" It is trne — ^it is true, tben ! " murmured he ; " and 
God belp tbe widow, the falberless, and the — " cliildless, 
he ivouid bave added ; but the vvord died avvay on his 
lips ; and the lifted eye of anxious supplication and fear- 
ful hope finisbed the impulsive prayer. 

" John, teD them to drive to the Admiralty," said the 

! general as soon as tbey reached the entrance of Par- 
iament-street. 

** The Admiralty, sir ! Impossible 5 the crowd is so 
great." 

" True, true," he replied 5 " therefore let me out ; I 'II 
walk to the first cofTee-bouse, and tben walk home." 

AccordingIy the carriage made its way as vvell as it 
could ; and John being told by the General to accompany 
it, bis agitated master went in pursuit of a cofiee-house. 

In the moming he had walked lame, and fancied the 
gout coming on ; but now he vvalked at the rate of four 
miles in the hour, whenever he found a clear plače befpre 
bim. — ^At last he reached the plače of which he was in 
searcb ; and having entered the room, he šunk down on 
one of the seats, and called for a gazette. 

" Here is one j ust come in ! " said a waiter. 

The General seized it ; and hastily-averting his eye 
from the letter giving an account of the battle, he look- 
ed for the fatd list. But before he found it, the name 
of Captain Shirley caught his attention in tbe middle 
of the letter to the Admiralty ; and he read that, 
after boarding most gallantly one of the enemy's ships, 
and acts of almost incredible valor, Captain Shirley had 
been struck by a speut bali from another vessel, and had 

1* 
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died in the moment of victorj ! — ^The paper fell frora the 
band of the bereaved parent. 

" Thanks to the gods, my boy bas done his duty ! " 
broke not from the pale lip of the fatber ; but, expressing 
by a groan alone the deep unmitigated anguish of his soul, 
he staggered into the streets, unheeding either the shouts, 
the illuminations, or the crowds that pressed around him. 
His house was in New-street Spring Gardens ; and he 
had just self-possession enough to take the tura which Jed 
to it. But long before he reached that tura, he had been 
pairifully called from the contemplation of.the internal 
view, to a consciousness of the external one 5 for the 
populace, seeing by his cockade that he was an officer, 
called on him to throw up his bat with them in honor of 
our brave tars } and making a desperate efTort he had 
obeyed them. But soon after, he was met and accosted 
by a set of intoxicated young men, whoaddressed him by 
the title of " My fine fellow of a veteran," desired him to 

sbout for , and choras them in the first stanza of 

" Rule Britaniiia ! " Tbis was too much to bear ; and 
regarding them with a look stera almost to wildness and 
ferocity, he exclaimed, " Boys ! let me pass tbis mo- 
ment ! " But while tbey were preparing to impede his 
passage till he had done asthey commanded, one of them, 
more sober than the rest, saw and recognised him. Im- 
mediately, struck with pity and self reproach, the youDg 
man exclaimed, ^' For shame! let him pass! It is poor 
General Shirley ! " 

The name operated in an instant on their feelings, and 
almost with a sobering influence; for, with a respect- 
ful bowing of the head, they suddenly fell back ; and 
one of them exclaimed, *' God bless and support you, 
sir!" 

The General quickened his pace involunlarily, for 
the epithet "poor General Sbirley " had roused his feel- 
ings to a pitch of agony which he wanted to escape from. 
But it was impossiblej and suddenly slackening his 
speed, he felt as if his senses would forsake him before 
he reached his home. 



^ 
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liittle was General Shirley aware that an anxious 
eye was watchiDg him, and a willing thougli trembling 
arm was waiting to ofier him its weak but eager sup- 
port. 

" It is General Shirlej ! father of the brave Captain 
Shirley who died so nobIy ! " and " Poor man ! just 
heard the news I suppose," and other remarks of the 
kind, bad gone from one person to anotlier, till tliey 
reached the ears of a girl who was standing near the 
group of men that had accosted General Shirley, and 
whose attention had been forcibly attracted by the vvild 
air of the almost frantic parent. 

" General Shirley ! Is that General Shirley ? " she 
esclaimed — " What ! the father who— " 

" Yes — ^the same," replied a gentleman near her. 

The girl waited to hear no more ; but hastily darting 
through the crowd she followed the General, and wholly 
unheeded by him beheld his tottering gait, and prepared 
herself to break his impending fall by catching him<in her 
arms. However, stimulated to further exertion by the 
»ght of his own door, the General strugglcd a moment 
bnger against his sensations, and knocked feebly. The 

Joung girl repeated the knock often and loudly, but un- 
eeded by the object of her čare, whose head now šunk 
against the post, and whose heart died within him stili 
more, when he saw his house alone unlighted amidst the 
general joy, and felt why it was tbus distinguished by its 
gloom. 

When the door opened, the general must have fallen 
into the hali, but for his youtliful supporter, who dragged 
him from it, and leaned his head against her shoulder. 
At this moment the door was completely thrown open ; 
and the astonished servants, receiving their insensible 
master in their arms, bore him to the sofa in an adjoining 
roora. Thither, unseen or rather unconsidered by the 
by-standers, foIlowed the stranger girl ; and while means 
were taking to revi ve him, she raised herself on a chair, 
and looked on vvith clasped hands, and a countenance of 
mixed but woful e^pression. But as soon as the Gen- 
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eral recov^red his seoses, tbe stranger girl jumped hastily 
dowD, and, by the noise she made in so doing, caused a 
gentleman to turn round and to observe her, who, hither- 
to unconscious of her presence, had been assisting in tbe 
recovery of the sufferer. The gentleman started when 
be saw her, with surprise not unmixed witb emotion ; 
for it was impossible not to discover in her pale and 
agitated countenance the expression of deep and present 
sorrow. Besides, be thougbt her features fansiliar to 
hira ; and lowering his voice, be hastily asked the servant 
who she was and whence she came. 

" Indeed we can't teli, my lord," replied the gentle- 
man out of livery ; " but she followed my master in, and 
wben we opened the door she was supporting hira in her 
arms." 

The stranger girl, abasbed and alarmed at tbis inquiry 
and tbis answer, (for though spoken in a low voice she 
overbeard it,) now retrealed with hasty steps, hoping to 
escape unobserved ; but seeing that tbe GeneraPs eyes 
were reclosed, she stopped, and with a trerabling voice 
said, " I suppose it is quite sure that he vrUl recover ? " 

" O yes ! he is almost quite recovered now, madam," 
replied the f^entleman in a kind, encouraging.tone. And 
at tbis moment the General starting up looked eagerly 
towards her, and inquired who that lady was, while tbe 
object of his inquiry tried to leave the room. 

" Stop her," cried he ; "I have a confused recoUec- 
tion of some one's saving me from falling." 

" Right, sir," said one of the servants ; " and it was 
tbis young lady who supported you and followed you in 
when tbe door opened." 

" Yes," added tbe gentleman, " and she bas kindly 
stayed to see you recover." 

" But I am going away directly now," cried the stran- 
ger girl. 

" No, no," said the General rising ; " stop — teli me, 
did you know and pity me, that you foUovved me in and 
slayed bere till I recovered ? " 

« I did, I did." 



I 
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" Perhaps you too have lost some one yoi^ loved, in 
this engageraent ? " said the gendeman jnquiringly. 

" O yes, yes." 

" Then you can indeed feel for me," observed the 
General. 

" O, sir," she replied, " there is only you in ihe wide 
world that can truly sympathize with me." 

" Are then our griefs so similar, my poor child ? " 

The stranger girl, while vainly endeavoring lo reply, 
burst into tears. 

" lionel ! Lord Shirley, do speak to her ; ask her 
who she is." 

" Will you inform us, madam," said Lord Shirley in a 
soothing voice, " whom the General has to thank for this 
kmd attention ? " 

" Not now ; not now," she replied; " some other tirne ; 
some other time ; — but I am an orphan, a friendless or- 
phao." 

" Rendered so by this last engagement?" 

" Yes, yes. And now let me go." 

"Wbat alone?" replied Lord Shirley. 

"I came alone." 

" True ; and it is strange that a young creature like 
you should be alone in the streets, and on such a night 
as this." 

" O sir ! " she exclaimed in agony, " they made me 
iot?<2, and I rushed oiit of the house ; I could not, ivould 
Dot stay at home to bee the house I lived in lighted up as 
if in joy for ray poor father's death ! " 

" Brutes ! Who could do so ? " cried the General in- 
d]gDantly ; " my housfe, you see, is dark as my soul" 

" Aye, and it suits me," she returned. 

" Come hither, my poor orphan girl ! and be assured 
diat I will befriend you," cried the General, for a while 
diverted from his own sorrow by ihe siglit of liers. So 
sayjng, he drew her reluctantly towards hi m, and gazed 
earnestly on her half averted face. Lord Shirley gazed 
as earnestly ; and, telling the servants that they might 
withdraw, awaited in some emotion the termination of ibis 
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singular scene, — a scene wbich was at least useful, br 
drawing tbe GeneraPs attention from his own severe af-' 
fliction. 

" And so you are an orphan ! and you live vritb 
brutes, poor child ! But come, teU me your fatber^l 
name at least." 

" Oh no, not now — not — " 

" So you said before. Tbis is very mysterious ! " 

" Very,-' retumed Lord Shirley thoughtfully. " My 
dear General," added he, " teli me did you never see 
eyes and eyebrows and a chin like those ? " directing his 
eye to the now blushing face of the stranger. 

The General gazed on her, slarted, breathed short, 
and, calling for a glass of wine that stood near, drank it 
off in great agitation. 

The stranger girl meanwhile escaped from his encir- 
cling arm, but now found her flight arrested by that of 
Lord Shirley. 

" Child ! " cried the General in a solemn tone, " I in- 
sist on your revealing your name and situation." 

The stranger girl, awed and afTected, šunk upon her 
knees; and while the general lifted up the dark and 
glossy ringlets tliat obscured her eyes and brow, she 
clasped her hands together, and looked piteously and im- 
ploringly in his face. 

" Speak, speak," he rejoined ; " Who are you ! " 

" I am the daughter of your son." 

" I thought so," exclaimed Lord Shirley in a tone of 
pleasure ; while the General, after gazing intently on her 
one moment more, raised her in his arms, and clasping 
her convulsively to his bosom, wepi over her in speechless 
emotion ; but suddenly releasing her, he said — 

" I must have proof, svistantial proof." On whicb 
the trembling girl took out of her bosom a letter and a- 
picture. 

"This," said she in a faint voice, " is my last letter 
from him, and came with the despatches ; and this is his 
picture." 

" Take it away, take it away," cried the General 5 " and 
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bere, do you read the letter, Shirley. I can 't bear to 
bok at either. However, there are proofs sufficient; 

and, O thou merciful Providence ! I thank ^Leave 

us, LdODel." Then, while he clasped his agitated grand- 
daughter in his arms again, Lord Shirlejr, little less af- 
fected himself, left the new]y discovered relations to- 
gether. 



CHAPTER II. 

The letter presented by Catherine Shirley to her 
grandfather, which he dared not look at, but which he 
gave to Lord Shirley to read, was as fo]lows : 
" My dearest child, 

"Orders are issued for a general engagement to- 
niorrow, and this may be the last tirne I shall ever 
address you. Mark then, and attend to my last com- 
mands! 

" I bave at length written to my fatber, and the letter 
of a son to a parent. I have told my fatber wbere to 
find you, and have bequeathed you to his čare ; and when 
he knows you, I am sure he will also take you to his love. 
Then, let me conjure you to forget for ever your mo- 
tfaer^s wrongs, and your father's misery. Had my fatber 
not been under influence, I know be would bave acted 
diferently, and we might aH novir liave been the happy 
inmates of his roof. But Grod willed it otherwise, and I 
subtoit. And nmo^ that it is perbaps too late, I would 
me worlds to see iny fatber once more, and excbange 
fcrgiveness with him ! But let your tendemess make 
him amends for the long loss of mine. Be to him the 
dnld I ougbt to have been, and the child you have ever 
been to me ! Be his pride and blessing, as you have 
ever been mine, my child ; and could I bave learnt to be 
happv again, I sbould have found my happiness in you. 
But It could not be. Morning dawns ! and every thing 
is in raotiou around me. 
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'' Oh ! I could utter a thousand tender \vishes, and giva 
way to a thousand tender feelings ! — but I must not un* 
man myself. My child, niy child ! my sweet, tender, 
dutiful, affectionate Catherine ! farewell ! perhaps for 
ever. 

*1 It is soothing to me to think that, if I fall, you and my 
father \vill mourn for me together." 

After Lord Shirley had read ihis letter, he was not 
disposed to converse at aU, as he tj'iily loved his gallant 
cousin ; and he was stili less inclined to converse with the 
lady that now addressed him. 

" My lord, Lord Shirley," cried a voice frora the stair- i 
čase, " what is ali this fuss aboiit ? " i 

" Pshaw ! " muttered Lord Shirley ; for the speaker 
was Mrs Baynton5 the \vidowed sister of the General ; 
and Lord Shirley was in no humor for hearing or answer- i 
ing her interrogatories at such a moment ; — especially as I 
he had very recently parted with her, and in no pleasant ; 
humor, — for they had j ust had a dispute of some length 
on the propriety of illuminating the house ; Mrs Baynton 
having contended that private ought always to be lost in 
puhlic feeling ; and that the well-known loyalty of the 
Shirleys vvould be properly called in question if the gene- 
raPs house \vas not lighted up, though his only child had 
fallen in the glorious strife of ar ms ; while Lord Sliirley 
as \varmly declared that such an exhibition of loyalty 
veould be a proof of unnatural insensibility, and an insult 
to his poor cousin's memory. And as Lord Shirley was 
the head of her house, and a nobleman also, Mrs Bayn- 
ton had such a respect for his opinion, that, though it did 
not convince her, she acted upon it, and the house re- 
mained unilluminated. 

Soon afler she had retired to her room, to conceal as 
she said the grief she felt, but in reality to hide her in- 
ability to feel enough, as she had never liked her nephew, 
because he was not obsequious enough to her will ; and 
therefore she had joined the generaPs late wife, Captain 
Shirley's mother-in-law, in schemes to keep the general 
and his spn at variance. It was this lady who now ad- 
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Iressed Lord Shirlej in the words I have related above ; 
md, as sbe spoke, invited him to ioin her in her dressing- 
toom. Lord Shirley at first hesitated to accept the invi- 
tation ; but recollecting that he should spare the General 
8ome trouble and some pain by revealing to his sister the 
discovery that had taken plače, he followed her into her 
apartment. 

" Dear me, my lord ! what does this mean ? was there 
ever anj thing so strange ? My maid tells me that a girl 
of the town has followed my brother home ! " 

" Your maid, madam, must have an inventive imagina- 
ion." 

" How ? — It is not true then ? " 

" Certainly not. But lively as the said maid's fancy 
s, I defy her to imagine who the young person that fol- 
i>wed the General turns out to be." 

** So then, you own some one did follow him home ? " 

** Yes, madam, — a poor orphan girl, whom you will be 
sharmed to see and to embrace." 

"I!" 

" Yes ! you will rejoice as much as / do, to see the 
nphan child of your poor nephew Captain Shirley ac- 
aiowledged by the General her grandfather, and received 
XI his heart and his proteetion." 

" What ridiculous stuff is this, my lord ? What child 
are 70U talking of ? " 

" Of your great-niece, madam — Miss Shirley." 

" There is no such person ; and if the girl you left 
irith the General calls herself any such thing, she is an im- 
poster. I know the first child died, and 1 never heard 
of there beinganother." 

" Well, madam, I shall say no more ; as you deal in 
assertion only, and we in proofs." 

« In proofs ! " 

Luckily for Lord Shirley, as Mrs Baynton was becom- 
ing very angry, the GeneraPs beli rang at this moment, 
and he was summoncd to him. 

" Well, Lionel," said the General as soon as he saw 
him, " I have been humbling myself before my Maker 

2 
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and before ber — ^Yes, I have knelt to her, and asked her 
to forgive my unkindness to my poor boy and her poor 
mother ; and she says she bopes she shall be able in 
tiine to love aie, for sbe seems a very honest giri, and no 
flatterer. O Lionel ! surely the hand of Providence wa» 
visible in thus directing the fatherless girl, at sucb a mo- 
ment as this, to the childless parent ! " 

Here the GeneraPs voice failed him ; while Catherine 
Shirley sat by his side with the look of one calm, be- 
cause overwhelmed by the acuteness and variety of her 
sensations. 

" But where's my sister ? Let her come to me ; — it is 
very strange she did not come to me during my fit." 

Lord Shirley rang the beli to desire Mrs Baynton to 
be called ; when, as he turned to look at the wild coun- 
tenance of his newly found relation, be saw it assume a 
look of terror, and beheld her, involuntarily as it were, 
get closer to the General ; for Catherine knew from ber 
unhappy father the character of her aunt, and she trem- 
bled at the tbought of being introduced to so formidable 
a being. At lengtli Mrs Baynton entered ; and the 
General, bursting into tears, stretched out his arms to em- 
brace her. But no answering tear proclaimed her sym- 
palhy with his sorrows. True, she suffered his embrace ; 
but scarcely could she be said to retum it ; and had not 
the General been wholly absorbed in his own emotion, 
he must have observed the repelling coldness of her 
manner. 

" O Jane ! " said he at length ; " you see it bas pleafl- 
ed God to punish me for my hdrdness of heart, by de-, 
priving me of my poor boy ; but, kind in his wrath, and 
tempering justice with mercy, he bas sent me at the same 
moment an antidote to the bane, in this dear girl ! — Sis- 
ter, take to your heart your great-niece and my grand- 
daughter — Catherine Shirley, my poor William's child." 
Whether it was that there was something in the sound 
of great-niece particularly unpalatable to the ear of Mrs 
Baynton I will not pretend to say ; but certain it is, that, 
haughtily retreating from the General as he drew Cathe- 
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rine towards her, she exclaimed, " Stuff and nonsense, 
brother ! she is no more William's child than I am." 
** How ! " cried the General, is tlie woman insane ? " 
" No, brother, but you are, or you wouId not have 
fencied a trolloping-looking miss like that jourgrand- 
daughter." 

" And why not? " answered the General, almost cboked 
with emotion. 

" Why not ? Is it likely that Miss Shir]ey, if there be 
such a young person, should be running about the streets 
by herself at this tirne of night ? " 

" Yes — very possible, most oracular gentlewoman. — 
Not Miss Shirley, living tohere and as a Miss Shirley 
ovght to live, but a poor orphan girl residing with a brute^ 
would have done exactly as Miss Shirley did." 

" And so you think that poor thing is Catherine Shir- 
ley your grand-daughter ? How do you know that your 
son ever had a daughter ? " angrily inlerrupted his sister. 
" What ! have you forgotlen that four years ago when 
William disciosed his marriage, he implored me to allow 
him to introduce his wife and daughter to me ? Answer 
—have you forgotten that ? " 

" I do remember something of it now — But how do 
you know that this girl is ihat daughter ? " 

" By her own simple tale, and other incontrovertible 
tokens whicb she bas about her. Produce them, dear 
clrild." 

Catherine obeyed 5 but in vain. The irreconcilable 
-amit exclaimed, " Well ; but the real Miss Shirley may 
be dead, and these things have been stolen." 

" Stolen ! " cried the astonished Catherine ; " what is 
it, tben, she takes me for ? " clinging' to the arm of the 
GSeDcrd. 
** For an imposter, miss," vociferated Mrs Baynton. 
This was more than the GeneraPs patience could bear ; 
bat in vain did he strive to utter the anger with which his 
bosom swelled. However, had his command of words 
been equal to his rage, and had he studied for hours how 
faest to V70und the feeUngs of his provoking antagonist, he 
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could not have succeded more effectuaDy than he did' 
by uttering with a vehement and impressive gesture, — 
" Sister, you are, — you are, a — an old woraan ! " 

" And you, brother, are an old fool ! " returned Mrs 
Baynton, forgetting in her wrath the decorum of language 
proper to be observed by a daugKter of the house of 
Shirley. 

" Madam," replied the General, trying to be calm, " let 
me teli you a plain tale. In the first plače, it was my 
intention to seek out the daughter of ray lost son as soon 
as I recovered my recollection after I saw the fatal paper ; 
little thinking that the being who was then in my thoughts 
was at that very moment by my side, watching my tot- 
tering steps with pity and interest, because she knew who 
I was, and why I suffered." 

" Mighty sentimental, indeed ! But how come miss in 
the Street, I say ? Answer me that." 

" Because the brute with whom she lived insisted on 
illuminating the house, and thereby drove the wretched 
orphan forth like a bedlaraite." 

Here, Lord Shirley could not help giving a loud hem, 
which was not lost on Mrs Baynton ; and she angrily 
answered, " A brute ! No ! I think such demonstrations 
of loyalty very proper. — Private feeling ought to be for- 
gotten in the public good. ^Here the General groaned 
aloud, for he remembered his own patriotic boasting at 
the dinner-table.) — Do you think, general, the Romans 
and the Spartans would have called the person you men- 
tion a brute ? No, brother — no — and I blush for you, 
General Shirley ; I blush to see you so unlike that admi- 
rable being a Roman father ! " 

" Sdeath, madam 1 it is quite enough for a family to 
have in it a Roman old woman ! I believe your heart b 
made of marble, sister." 

" And your head. General, of a much softer material." 

" I had better go away, — I had better return home," 
said the terrified Catherine. 

" Home ! " exclaimed the General — " home ! Is not 
this ypur home, child } Never, never while I live, sbaU 
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you have anj other home thaa my house ! nor iny house 
any other mistress ! " 

" Mighty fine ! mighty fine indeed ! So then, without 
further inquiry you resolve to bring home nobody-know»- 
who, and tum your poor sister out of doors ! " 

Here she gave way to a most outrageous fit of passion 
concealed in the sobs of an hysteric. But the General 
knew how to distingush between the sob of grief and that 
of passion ; and, approaching her with a look at once 
indignant and commanding, was about to say something 
relative to his future intentions which he migbt perhaps 
in a cooler moment have wished to retract, when Lord 
Sbirley thought it safer for ali parties that he should in- 
terfere ; and, gently putting the General back with his 
hand, he said, 

" Dear sir, let me speak to Mrs Baynton — perhaps I 
shall be able to convince her ; " whilst the General, faint 
and exhausted with contending emotions, was very glad 
to be saved further exertion for the present. 

" Look up, madam," said Lord Shirley soothingly, 
** and suffer yourself to survey the face of her whom, 
perhaps with proper caution, you consider as an object 
of suspicion." But Mrs Baynton continued to sob and 
to hide her face. 

" Nay, do let me prevail on you to listen to my re- 
quest." Then, taking the almost reluctant hand of the 
sdarmed Catherine, he led her up to her aunt. 

" See here ! " added he, respectfully parting and hold- 
ing back the ebon ringlets that hung in wild disorder over 
the face of Catharine Shirley — " see here ! Surely you 
have often beheld features like these ? I know that you 
are proud of the blood and gallant deeds of the Shirleys ; 
but have you not equal reason to be proud of that peculiar 
6ye, and brow, and forehead, which belong to your branch 
(^the family, and which you must behold in your look- 
ing-glass every day ? " 

This was the way to melt the marble of Mrs Baynton's 
heart — and not calling her old woman; and she very 
floon imcovered her face, looked at the Shirley eyes, 

2* 
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brows, and forehead, with soroething like complacenc^j 
and at length exclaimed — 

" WeU, really 1 do think I see the likeness you men- 
tion ; but she bas certain]y not gotten the Shirley nosa, 
my lord. However, if there can be any satisfactory 
referencesj I am sure I shall not be averse to receive her 
as mj niece." 

" Certainly not, when properly convinced," observed 
Lord Shirley ; who, alarmed at the evident agitation of 
the General at having the slightest shade of doubt thrown 
over a relationship from vviuch he derived at tbat mo- 
ment his greatest source of earthly consolation, tbought 
it was better to sooth this provoking woman into the 
necessary convietion, especially as her hesitation to be- 
lieve the forlom looking girl before them lo be the daugh- 
ter of her nephew was not devoid of proper and neces- 
sary caution. For, however a gently swelling tear raay 
add a sort of touching grace to tlie eyes on some oeca- 
sions, 1 never yet could discover that the swollen eye- 
lids, swelled cheeks, and inflamed complexion incident to 
violent and continued bursts of sorrow, had any otber 
efiect, even on beauty, except to annihilate its existeDce 
for tlie tirne being. And though the dark color, and 
the peculiar length of the Shirley eye, together with the 
beautifully fuU and finely marked brow, and the low well 
shaded forehead of the family, could not but be visible 
in the face of Catherine, in despite of tears, paleness, 
and agitation — stili it is very certain that a less interested 
and less accurate observer could not, in a girl with loose 
disordered hair streaming over her shoulders, dressed 
only in her colored moming gown; now draggled aod 
torn during her often dangerous progress through the 
crowd, ha ve been very easily induced to believe they 
saw the grand-daughter, and probably tlie heiress, of a 
General and a Shirley. 

" But may I not go back to Mrs Merle's for tonight ? " 
asked Catherine. 

" No— I will send to say you are now under my pro- 
tection ; and tomorrmoj if it be necessary, I will see Mrs 
Merle," replied the General. 
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" But dear sir, pray send directljr," rgoined Cather- 
me ; '' for the poor soul will really be much alarmed on 
1117 account, and Lucy her daughter is very kind to roe, 
and loves me dearly." 

. " I will send this moment," said the General. ^' She 
lives, you say, just at the foot of Westminster-bridge ? — 
And you, madam, if you please, wil] order a bed to 
be got ready for Miss Shirley." 

** \Vhat ! at this tirne of night ! She had much better 
go home, and come back tomorrow." 

^^ Have I not said she shall stay here ? " replied the 
General in a voice of thunder. 
^' But there is no bed aired." 

" No ! You know the best bed was slept m last night." 
" The best bed ! Yes— but— " 
^' But what ? Do you tiiiuk that too good for Miss 
Sbirley ? too good for my on]y comfort, for the child of 
my lost William !" Here, folding his new found relative 
to his heart, he gave way to a violent burst of tears, 
wbich affected even his sister, and made her almost re- 
sdve to thwart him no longer. 

When he recovered himself, he rang the beli, saying 
as he did so, " Now, before I retire for the night, let me 
do an act of duty — And O that the blessed spirits of my 
kifit son and his lamented wife could hover over me while 
I perform it ! " 

When a servant appeared, he said, " John, you must 
go to this plače," writing down the address on a card, 
^ and teli Mrs Merle, the owner of the house, that Miss 
Shirley is here, and will stay the night ; but that to mor- 
rov I request Mrs Merle to call on me. — ^Yet no ; say 
ihat to morrow at twelve Miss Shirley shall call on her. 
Bat before you go, John, call hither every servant in the 
house." 

John obeyed ; and presently the room was fiUed wilh 
KTvants of both 8exes. 

" I sent for you aH in," said the General, hardly able 
lospeak from various emotions, ''that you may hear me 
aekQowledge this young lady to be Catherine Shirley, 
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the only child of my only child Captain Shirley, now, 
alas ! no more ; and also to receive my orders that you 
henceforth consider her as my heiress and your mistress, 
and treat her and respect her accordingly.^ 

The servants bowed, and felt not a little pleased at 
the idea of having a young mistress, the old one not be- 
ing much to their tastes. But just as they were retirlng, 
the General heard a sob, and saw in the back-ground, an 
old wOman, who, having passed her youth in the service 
of his family, was, he thought, privileged to remain in 
it, though past active work, till the end of her existence. 

" Ah ! are you there, Norris ?" cried the General with 
a quivering lip ; "I thought yOu must be gone to bed. 
I am sure you are glad of what you have just heard ; 
as — ." But before he could finish his sentence Catherine 
had tumed round, had seen Norris, and bursting into 
tears had run to her, and šunk sobbing on her shoulder. 

" What is aH this ?" cried the General kindly. 

" More stage effect," said Mrs Baynton. 

But when Norris recovered her speech, she e:s:plained 
the scene, by simply stating that she had occasionally visi- 
ted her dear young master at his own house, and there- 
fore was well known to his child. 

" Proof ! irrefragable proof ! Mrs Baynton," cried the 
General triumphantly. 

" And conlrivance too, no doubt ; I dare say Norris 
contrived the rencontre of to night." 

" It must have been in a sick-bed then, madam," re- 
plied Mrs Norris ; " for there I have been these two 
days ; but when I heard that the child of my dear lost 
voung master was in this house, I felt well again and 
got up, in hope of seeing her sweet face, and hearing 
what J have heard." 

" You shall not stay up a minute longer, my dear 
wbman," cried the General in a hoarse but affectionate 
voice ; " go to bed directly ! And Catherine shall go up 
stairs with you ; for I dare say she loves you better than 
any of us at present ; — so go away together. And you,'' 
addressing himselfto the upper house^maid, ^^ shall go 
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into Mrs Norris's rootn aiid let Miss Shirley know vvhen 
her bed, the best bed, is ready for her." 

This was indeed a kiodness to poor Catherine, Tvho 
in the afiectionate and faithful friend of her father saw an 
object ceitain]y dearer to her than any other under her 
graDdfather's roof ; and 'for a moment her dnrk eye 
beamed with some of its usual brilliancy ; then dropping 
a curtsy, she eagerly placed the arm of Mrs Norris in 
hers. 

But the General opened his arms to her ; and throwiug 
herself into them, she met his kiss of iningled feelings ; 
and curtsying coldly to her great-aunt, but kindly to Lord 
Shirley, she gladly retired with her humble but endeared 
companion. 

With her vanished ali the energy of the bereaved pa- 
rent ; and hastily taking the chamber candlestick which 
Lord Shirley gave him, he returned with a convulsive 
grasp the afiectionate pressure of his kinsman's hand ; and 
rusbing from the room was seen no more that night. 

Spite of the lateness of the hour — for it was near mid- 
night — Mrs Baynton would fain have detained Lord Shir- 
ley to talk to him of her distresses, and complain of the 
temper and tyranny of her brother, and his folly in pre- 
teoding to put this probably uneducated child at the head 
ofhis family. But disgusted with her want of sensibility 
to the loss of his cousin Captain Shirley, and of proper 
feeling for the distresses of her brother, and his heart and 
head both full of the scene which he had witnessed, the 
young earl coldly wished her good night, alleging the late- 
ness of the hour. And angry witli every one, Mrs Bayn- 
tOD retired to her apartment. But before she went to bed 
ihe regained some composure of mind, from the reraarks 
of ber officious maid, who was full of wonder at the dis- 
cavery of the evening, full of indignation at the idea of her 
dearinistress'sbeinglikelyinfuture to rank as second-best 
in the fanuly, and full of surprise to think that the Gene- 
nPs gentleman, John, and the other men, should think the 
nevir Miss Shirley at ali good-looking. 

Wben John reached Mrs Merle's, he found the family 
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in great consternation. But while the daughter vented 
Iier terror for the safety of Miss Shirlejr in tears mi 
lamentations, the mother gave way to her fears and Her 
resentment in loud and vehement abuse of the runaway. 
John's visit and the raessage he brought were, however| 
equally welcome to both, inasmuch as it gave assurance 
of Miss Shirley's being in safety. But the idea of her 
residing in future with her grandfather was a very unwel- 
corae one to the interested mother, as she would lose by 
that means a certain income, though, as the means of 
good to Catherine, it gratified her more disinterested and I 
benevolent daughter. Stili, with aH her faults, Mrs Merle 
was a conscientious woman, John said ; for till he pro- 
duced the card with General Shirley's name on it on 
which he had written her address, she could not be assur- 
ed Miss Shirley was safe ; nor could she rest satis6ed with- 
out going to the plače where John said she was, in order 
to ascertain her safety ; nor would she after ali let him 
return unaccompanied by her own maid, to vvhose čare 
Mrs Merle gave what indeed Catherine in the hurry of 
her spirits had forgotten to send for, namely, nightclothes 
and changes of linen. 

When Catherine awoke the next morning, and awoke 
to the entire consciousness of \vhere she was, mingled 
and overvvhelming were the sensations that a rose in her 
bosom; and vvith her morning prayer of thankfulness 
were mixed humble entreaties to be endowed with that 
resignation which her sense of acute suffering rendered 
necessary to her. For true, she was under the roof of 
her grandfather, and his acknowledged, his cherisbed 
heiress. — But how came she there ? and why was she so 
readily received and acknowledged ? — Alas ! it was by 
the greatest of ali misfortunes, the loss of her only sur- 
viving and idolized parent. Dearly therefore had her 
present proud distinciion been purchased. Besides, wa8 
she not now receiving the love and protection of hira who 
had refused to acknowledge her beloved mother ? — ^was 
she not also likely to live under the same roof with that 
relentless woraan, who had increased her father's self-re- 
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proof for having married in a clandestine manner, by 

writiDg to him letters fuU of bitter reproach ? And while 

these afflictmg thoughts thronged upon her memoiy, it 

required aH her strength of mind, unusua]]y strong as tbat 

mmd was for the early age of eighteen, to enable her to 

bear up against the povver of contending emotions. But 

atlength she was comforted, by recoUecting that it \vas 

her father's last command she should reside with the 

General, and expiate his faults towards him by her filial 

love and devoted attention. Tet severe was the conflict 

in her mind, and powerful were its effects on her frame ; 

for, as soon as she rose, an alarming attack of fever forced 

her to return to bed again, and before night she was so 

seriously ill that the General, who had shut himself up ali 

the day to indulge his sorrovv unseen in his own apart- 

ment, was now anxious to leave it, that he might watch 

with apprehensive affection in that of his new-found trea- 

sure — a treasure vvhich he feared had been bestowed on 

him only to be taken av4ray just as he had learned to feel 

its inestimahle value. 



CHAPTER III. 

It cannot be supposed that Mre Baynton herself 
would be a very tender nurse to her new found and un- 
weIcoroe relation ; nor is it at ali surprising that, having 
a great dread of infection, she should forbear during 
Cittherine's ilhiess, which was pronounced to be of an in- 
fbctious nature, from making any personal inquiries con- 
cerniDg her. But she was very careful to prevent any 
Doifle, lest it should disturb the invalid ; and she provided 
every thing that was necessary for her niece's comfort 
witb pra]sewbrthy attention. 

This lady was the only sister of General Shirley, and 
vhen in the prime of her life she was celebrated for her 
beauty, her wit, and her accomplishments. But when 
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lips cease to be young, tbe sa}dngs which before passed 
for witty, often sink in generd estimation into commoa 
plače flippancies ; and in this age of accomplisbnieDtS} 
tbe usual proficiency made by a boarding scbool miss 
forty years ago would never entitle a young lady to be 
reckoned really accoraplished. 

However, at tbe time of day wben tbe bonorable Mr 
Baynton wooed and won ber virgin beart, Miss Sbirlej 
was universally admired, and Mr Baynton was tbougbt 
a fortunate man, to carry off tbe prize wbicb bad been 
so often and so vainly attempted before. Wbetber be 
found bis conquest wortb tbe pains it bad cost bim, it is 
impossible to teli ; but, bad be lived, it is probable tbat 
tbe generaPs sister and Catberine's great-aunt migbt bave 
been rendered a more amiable person tban eitber subse- 
quently found ber. 

Mr Baynton united to strong sense, great firmness of 
cbaracter and great command of temper, wbicb enabled 
bim to treat as sbe deserved tbe petted and violent baby 
wbom be bad taken to wife. But just as be bad lived 
long enougb to convince ber tbat bysterics, suUennesSi 
eating no dinner or supper, and otber devices of tbe kind, 
bad no povver to afFect bis feelings in appearance, or car- 
r}' one point on \vhicb ber perverse beart was fixed, tbis 
rational and salutary guide was taken away from ber, and 
Mrs Baynton was left witb ali tbe original infirmity of ber 
temper increased by sorrow and disappointment ; for 
sbe loved ber busband, and liked tbe state in wbicb bis 
large income, tbe chief of wbicb went on bis deatb to 
tbe male beir, enabled ber to live. 

Wben tbe GeneraPs second wife died, be requested 
ber to come and preside over bis family ; a request she 
gladly acceded to, because, tbougb ber own fortune was 
good, and ber jointure ratber considerable, tbey did not 
enable ber to live as tbe General did, and Mrs BayDtOD 
was more tban a little attacbed to tbe pomp and circum- 
stances of life. Wbat else sbe was, will be, I tbiak, 
sufficiently evident in tbe course of tbe narrative. 

Perbaps tbis will be a proper time to give some ac- 
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coant of Mrs Merle and her daughter Lucy, that afTec- 
tionate friend of Cadierine, who vainljr endeavorcd to be 
permitted to be her nurse when informed of her severe 
and even dangerous illness. 

Mrs Merle's husband was a brewer and linen-draper 

io a countrjr town, and she herself was the daughter of 

a fanner in the neighborhood. For some years they 

seemed to be in the way of making a fortune ; but Mr 

Merle was an extravagant, iraprovident, speculating man.; 

and aH his wife's indiistry and frugality proved insuflieient 

at length to save him from bankruptcy — ^the consequence 

of his own vices. Not that he attributed his ruin to 

hipself, and living in a style beyond what his mcans 

and origmal station in life warranted. On the contrary ; 

to tbe times, the taxes, and the govemmcnt, he imputed 

his misfortunes ; and was one of the many republicans, 

or democrats, some twenty years ago, whom profligacy 

and poverty led to rally round that respectable standard, 

Tvfaich was originally erected from the purest and most 

disinterested love of civil and religious liberty. Having 

vaiolj endeavoured to get his certificate signed, Mr 

Merte, after enduring much poverty and distress, emi- 

grated from tyrannical Britain (as he called it) to free 

republican America ; having instilled into his disappoint- 

eawife and youthful daughter the same political senti- 

ments which hatred of allthose more prosperous than 

Umself, and the jaundiced feelings of disappointment, 

bad led him to utter and to act upon. But though the 

▼olgar mind and violent temper of the mother leamt 

from her husband only hatred of the existing govemment, 

uid an admiration of the system of equality, then so 

Dneh the subject in debate, that of the daughter was led 

bfher father's conversation, and thatof the politicians 

lAo assembled at his house, to imbibe the purest flame 

of ]ib6rt7 and the purest love of republicanism. Eagerly 

Si she read, like Madame Roland, the Lives of Plu- 

tnch, and Comelia and her noble sons were the idols of 

her young heart ; while the vanity of her father was not 

»Ktfle flattered by the orations in praise of liberty which 

3 
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his beautiful patriot, as he called her, was in the habit of 
repeating to bis sympathizing associates. Her father's 
misfortunes, and her father's wrongs as he taught her to 
consider them, bound these opinions stili closer to her 
heart, till virtue and republicanism became identified 
with each other in her estimation ; and she believed that 
to the privileged orders were confined everjr species of 
vice and everjr description of error. 

As she grew older, and became the companion ol 
Catherine Shirley, to whom at first she^could hardlj for- 
give her noble connexions, and ancient name, she grew 
more moderate in her feelings, more enlarged in her 
ideas, and more reserved in disclosing them ; and for 
the sake of Catherine Shirley and her father, Lucy Merle 
believed that the well born might be good. But then 
Lucy recollected with some pleasure that Catherine's 
mother was lovv born, and a distant connexion of her 
own ; therefore it was but fair to suppose that the influ- 
ence of lovv counteracted the baneful influence of noble 
blood. 

This is a faint sketch of the tali, dignified, and beau- 
tiful girl, who, with aH the republican pride. that she 
could call forth for the occasion, and with the conscious- 
ness of more than her sex's usual intellect and eloquence, 
knocked at the door of General Shirley, to inquire why 
Miss Shirley had not called on her mother according to 
her ^ppointment. 

Such was the appearanpe of Lucy Merle, that no one 
could fancy her less than a gentlewoman ; and even the 
pert maid of Mrs Baynton, who happened to be in the 
hali when the door was opened to her, would have treat- 
ed her with respect, though she was without a servant, 
had she not heard her talk of her mother Mrs Merle ; 
and as Catherine, in her delirium, had raved of Lucy 
Merle, and Norris had explained whom her poor young 
lady meant, it was evident to Mrs Watkins (the maid 
mentioned above) that the tali girl at the door was the 
vulgar associate and intimate of Miss Shirley, who her 
niistress had declared should never, if she could help it, 
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set foot within tlieir doors. Accordingly, when Lucy, 
as pale as death on hearing that Catherine was ill, ear- 
nesdj besought to be allowed to see her and wait on her, 
the officious abigail told her she knew for certain she 
would not be allowed to see Miss Shirley. 

" You ctinnot know it for certain," replied Lucy, " for 
I am sure there is no one Miss Shirley would so well 
Kke to have for a nurse ; — and let me but see the Gen- 
eral, I am sure he will grant me tlie permission which I 
ask." 

** You can^t see him — he is too vvretched to see any 
one ; and he never leaves the sick chamber." 

" Then let me see the General's sister." 

" The General's sister, indeed ! My mistress has a 
name," said Watkins bridling. " I suppose you mean 
the honorable Mrs Baynton ? " 

** Here 's a fuss about nothing," cried John coming 
forward. " If the young lady wishes it, why should she 
not see the honorable Mrs Baynton ? and I '11 carry any 
megsage from her to my master." 

" She see my mistress ! and my mistress see her in- 
deed ! I will soon show you the odds of that." Then, 
after casting a contemptuous look on Lucy Merle, she 
walked up stairs with great dignity. 

Had not poor Lucy been wholly absorbed in anxiety 
fcr Catherine's illness, this saucy contempt from a ser- 
vant in the house of a man of rank and fashion would 
have led her into a strain of moral reflection, and tho 
priffileged orders would not have gained in her estimation 
Dy this circumstance. But til) Walkins returned she 

Sced up and down the hali, unconscious of the respect- 
[ admiration with which the servants regarded her, and 
die sympathy thev felt for her evidently alarmed aflFection 
fcr their young nSstress. At length, fuU of consequence 
md spite, Watkins came back from her self-empowered 
embassy, and told Lucy that her lady could not possibly 
lIIow a young person whom she knew nothing about to 
be admitted to Miss Shirley, especially in her present 
State ; and that she must insist on her quitting the house 
directly. 
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" But I conclude the General knows notliing of this re- 
fusal and this message ?" replied Lucy. 

"And suppose he does not, miss! do you suppose 
that nijr lady is not mistress here, and bas not a right to 
order here ?" 

" The more 's the pity, then," answered Lucjr moum- 
fully ; " it is always to be lamented vvhen tyrants govern ; 
and I remember well " — but recoUecting that she had no 
right to speak degradingly of a mistress to her servant, 
she paused before she uttered the remainder of the sen- 
tence, which was, — that she well knew Mrs Baynton's 
character ; and slowly and dejectedly left the door. But 
John foUovved her, and said — 

" If you think proper, miss, to write to the General, I 
will take čare that he shall have the letter." And Lucy, 
eagerly thanking him, went home with her heart a lilde 
lightened ; for she fancied the General would not refuse 
her request. — Accordingly she wrote to him ; and having 
delivered her letter herself into John's own hand, she 
waited the result of her application with trembling im- 
patience. 

But John's countenance vvhen he came down stairs 
convinced her slie had no favor to expect, even before 
he spoke ; for the kind hearted man had been met at the 
door of the GeneraPs dressing room, where he then was, 
by Mrs Baynton, who, hastily seizing the letter, desired to 
know if it had not been brought by that girl in the hali, 
who was, Watkins told her, Lucy Merle. John was 
forced to ansvver "yes ;" and that he had promised to 
deliver it himself into the GeneraPs hand. 

" Then say I took it from you," replied Mrs Baynton, 
entering the room and shutting the door in his face, " and 
that I shall take čare it is delivered to the General." 

Accordingly, she said to the GeneraK—" Brother here 
is a letter from these Merles ; I conclude you are not in 
a frarae of mind to attend to business now ?" 

" Not I — not I ; — take away the letter ; I can't read 
it. I can't be troubled now — now that I am half-dis- 
tracted." 
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" I thought so," aDSwered his sister, delighted at having 
carried her point so easily ; and with a countenance of 
trhimph she told John to teli his employer that the (Jen- 
eral coald not be troubled, and oould not now read the 
letter. And this message, of which John almost doubt- 
ed the truth, he was most unwillingly obliged td deliver 
to Lucy. 

She heard it with the most painful feeling of disap- 
pointment; especially as the nurse had informed her 
that Catherine's symptoms continued very unfavorable. 

At this moment Mrs Baynton was passing from the 
6eneral's to her own room ; and Lucy being told by John 
who she was, suddenly ran after her, and earnestly en- 
treated that she would hear her but for one moment. — 
Iq vain, however, did she plead ; Mrs Baynton, vvithout 
even looking at her, ran hastily into her own apartment, 
at the door of which Mrs Waddns posted herself, as if 
to defend the entrance. Nor was her presence there 
entirely unnecessary ; for Lucy was moved by the de- 
spair of anxious afiection to attempt any thing in order to 
have carried her purpose ; — and would have intruded 
even into the presence of Mrs Baynton ; but this daring 
bdu9g(she found)impracticable, she addressed her through 
tbe haif closed door ; and assuring her that Miss Shirley 
bved her sufficienlly to derive pleasure from her pre- 
seace and attentions, she conjured Mrs Baynton, for the 
sake of common humanity, no longer to let her niece be 
doomed to receive the assiduities of strangers, whom no 
babitual intimacy could as yet have endeared to hdr. 

" Teli her," said the angry aunt to her maid, " teli her 
I imderstand and resent the low-born sarcasm ; and that 
mjr bumanity leads me to forbid my niece, Miss Shirley, 
fiora intimacy and association with such a person as 
henelf." 

" Madam," replied Lucy approaching tke door, but 

pieveoted entering it by the officious abigail, " Madam, I 

metted to be forbidden to associate with Miss Shirley 

WBen she was weU, for I am acquainted wilh the hard 

. heart of aristocracy ; but aH I ask is to bc admitted to 

3* 
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her presence when iU, and ^when summer and bighbom 
friends may not be so willing to approach her." 

** Approach her indeed ! " cried Mrs Baynton ; " who 
that could help it would ? Has she not an infectious fe- 
ver h — do you know that, silly girl ? " 

" She would have nursed me, I am sure, had I had 
the plague," said Lucy, sobbing ; " and aH I ask fe, at 
any risk, to be allowed to nurse her ; and I am certain if 
she is asked whether she would not like that I shoiild 
come to her, she would say Yes. Pray, then, let her be 
asked the questioir." 

" Absurd ! Why, do not you know she is quite de- 
lirious ? " 

Lucy said no more ; but clasping her hands, die 
dropped down on the step of the stairs, and groaned 
aloud ; till even Mrs Baynton, unable to bear the sound 
of her distress, desired Watkins to come in and shut the 
door. 

As soon as she was a little recovered the porter begged 
her to recline in his chair, and John brought her a glass 
of wine. This ofFer she declined ; but she told him she 
had a favor to ask, which she hoped he would be «o Idnd 
as to grant ; and this was, that he would not think it a 
trouble to answer her inquiries for her sick friend, let her 
come ever so often. And not only John but the por- 
ter and the butler fassured her they should think it no 
trouble ; and if she liked to come at the hours the phy- 
sicians did, she should be welcome to stay in the hali 
till they were goue again, and speak to them too if die 
liked. 

" Kind and humane creatures ! " cried Lucy, " yoa 
have hearts ! You can feel, while — ." But here she 
had resolution to stop, and to content herself with con- 
trasting mentally the tiers ctat with the privileged orders ; 
and giving, as usual, the palm of desert to the former ; — 
for Lucy wa& not at ali aware that it was from no repub- 
lican virtue, unknown to the aristocracy, that these foot- 
men were so kind to her, but merely from the very 
natural influence of youth and beauty in distress ; — be- 
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sides, they hated their old raistress, and were very mucb 
disposed, were it only to provoke her, to be civil to the 
fnend of their young one. But as system-mongers see 
in everj thing proofe of the wisdom of their system, Lucy 
was for a few moraents stolen from much of the agony 
she experienced from her firiend's illness, by indignant 
reflections on tlie flmty hearts of persons in high life. 

Mrs Baynton meanwhile was equally fortified in her 
dislike of the low-born, by what she termed the demo- 
cratic insolence of the girl Merle. And while she re- 
membered the expression of " the hard heart of aristocra- 
cy," she felt her dislike of her great niece increased by 
the suspicion that i^e probably had imbibed the same 
notions. 

In the evening Lucy came again, and heard from the 
attentive John the opinion of the physicians. The next 
day and the two foIlowing ones she regularly repeated 
her visits moming and evening ; and on the fifdi moming 
she had the joy of hearing that Catherine Shirley was 
declared entirely out of danger. 

Though Lucy had republican principles, she wanted 
republican firmness ; and her dellght was manifested in a 
Tiolent flood of tears, while even her iriend John could 
not help saying, 

" Dear me, Miss Merle, it is very odd you should take 
OD thus, when my young lady is better ! You could do 
no more if she were going to die." 

" Joy bas its tears as well as grief," replied Lucy, " my 
good finend, and mine is now at its height ; — but let me 
show my sense of your kindness and that of your fellow- 
senrants, thus, to the best bf my poor ability." So say- 
ing, she slipped a piece of silver into each of their hands ; 
and I believe her admiration of the digDity of their na- 
tares was somewhat lowered by their acceptance of the 
Bttle recompense for their kindness vvhich she gave them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Though Catherine's disorder was declared lo have 
taken a favorable tum at the end of four days, it left her 
so weak and languid, and with such a complaint in her 
eyelids, that it was a full week before she could bear the 
light ; and a note from Lucy Merle by the two-penny 
post, the only sure conveyance as Lucy now thought, 
remained unopened till Catherme was alone with Norris, 
and could desire her to read the contents. 

" I think, as well as 1 can now see," said Catherine, 
" that note is from my friend Lucy ; I wondered I had 
neither heard from her nor seen her during my illness ; 
but I dare say she has often called or sent to bquire con- 
cerning me." 

" That she has indeed, poor thing ! " replied Norris ; 
" and if she had been permitted, she would have watched 
by you day and night." 

" Permitted ! and \vho forbade her ? " asked Cathe- 
rine. 

" Oh ! one who likes to thwart every body," said Nor- 
ris ; " but 1 beg pardon, Miss Shirley ; and I dare say 
the young lady will tellyou ali about it in her note." 

Catherine raade no more inquiries ; for she saw very 
clearly that her aunt was the person to whom Norris al- 
luded ; but she begged the affectionate old woman to 
read Lucy's note aloud. She did so ; and saw with 
great satisfaction that her friend contented herself with 
simply stating facts, and made no angry comment what- 
ever on Mrs Baynton's conduct, though she could not 
help saying that the servants' great kindness and sympathy 
raade her some amends for unkindness elsewhere. 

" I hope she was equally guarded in what she said to 
my aunt," thought Catherine. Then, as she was unable 
to write, she begged Norris to go to Mrs Merle's, and 
teli her and Lucy, that as soon as she was well enough to 
go out, she would call on them according to her original 
appointment. 
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At the end of two days more Catherine was able to 
take ber seat at tbe breakfast table, and for the first tirne 
officiated there as the future mistress of the family. At 
Grst, wheD tbe general and Catherine beheld eacb otber 
clad in deep mouming, — and recollected not only why 
they were so clad, but why they were thus united, — ^they 
both feltit difHcult to control the bittemes&of their emo- 
tions. Nor could the General recover himself as quickly 
as Catherine did ; because her likeness to ber father was 
so striking, that be was too forcibly reminded of wbat be 
had lost, to feel sufficiently grateful for wbat remained to 
cbeer bim. 

But by tbe tirne breakfast was over tbe General was 
able to look at ber face with composure, to listen witb de- 
ligbt to the inapressive toneš of her voice, and to gaze 
with admiring pride on the symmetry of her commanding 
figure and the consummate beauty of her bands — " If," 
th)ugbt be, " the raind and temper be equal to the per- 
son, she is indeed an angel." 

Soon after breakfast Lord Shirley was announced. 
The earl had never seen Catherine since the night of ber 
first introduction, and be was agreeably surprised to find 
ibe forlom-looking girl of that night, transformed into an 
elegant young woman. He, too, was again forcib]y struck 
witfa tbe likeness to ber father, and could not belp dis' 
tresfflDg Catherine by tbe earnestness witb which he re- 
garded ber. Tbe servant now came in to say that the 
carriage was ready whicb was to convey Miss Shirley to 
Mrs Merle's. 

** Under my circurastances, my dear," said the Gene- 
ral, '^ I do not tbink it would be right for me to accom- 
piiiy vou to Mrs Merle's ; and I have not urged her com- 
mg faither, because you must have a good many things 
Iiiobably to coUect together and bring away, and tbis no 
.one comd do but yourself. Stili, you shall not go alone. 
Idare not ask niy sister to accompany you, but you may 
ttke Norris." 

"(% ! I sbould like Norris to go with me better than 
ilBjr <Mie," cried Catherine eagerly. 
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" And with Mrs Norris for a chaperone might not I 
venture to accompany Miss Shirley ? " said Lord Shirley. 

" Aye, by ali means," cried the General, lookmg pleased 
at this mark of respect to his grand-daughter. 

But Catherine, though slie did not like to refuse the 
offer, earnesdy wished it had not been made, as she 
would have preferred a tete-a-tete with Nonis. How- 
ever, she bowed her assent to the earPs proposal, and 
was preparing to go, having previously summoned Norris, 
when the General asked her if she had no cloak or shawl; 
and hearing that she had not, and that her mourning pe- 
lisse was not come home, he declared she should not go 
out unless his sister would lend her some warm mantle. 
But after a pause he said, " I have it ! Stay here till I 
come down again." 

During hiš absence Mrs Baynton came in, and, nod- 
ding her head to Catherine, coldly said she was glad to 
see her down stairs again. 

Catherine tried to answer very fcindly ; but her answer, 
whether kind or otherwise, was lost on her aunt, as she 
had extended her hand in friendship to her dear lord, the 
head of her house, and, in her afFectionate greetings to hira, 
wholly disregarded, if she did not entirely forget, poor 
Catherine. But she was made fully sensible of her pre- 
sence, when the General returned bringing in his hand a 
very handsome black velvet pelisse fuU-trimmed with lace. 

As soon as she saw it, Mrs Banyton changed color, and 
exclaimed " Bless me. General ! what can you be going 
to do with that pelisse ? " 

" Give it to Miss Shirley," coolly replied the General. 

" Give it to her ! you never would give it to me ; and 
I am sure it will not fit her, she is much too big for it ; for 
my sister, your wife for whom it was made, was a beauti* 
fal, slender shape." 

" So is your great-niece, my grand-daughter," an- 
swered the General ; " and surely 1 may give my poor 
wife's things to whom I please." 

" Mighty fine ! " while Lord Shirley, who had before 
beard this pelisse (which the GeneraPs love of his wife, 
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who bad bought it just before ber death, bad made bim 
unwilling to part with,) tbe subject of contention, could 
not help eDJoying this mortification to tbe vanitjr and 
rapacitj of Mrs Bajrnton. But Catherine, generousljr 
distressed at seeing tbe pain sbe oceasioned, declared it 
was too good for ber to wear, and begged tbe General to 
consider wbat be was doing. 

** I bave considered, and therefore I act ; for wbo so 
proper to wear niy wife's tbings as ray son's cbild ? So 
put it on, Miss Sbirley, and say no more about it." 

Catberine obeyed, and " it fits ber as if it was made 
for ber ! " exclairaed the deligbted general, " does it not, 
Donel?" 

Lord Shirley readily assented ; but Mrs Baynton de- 
clared it to be so tight that she expected tbe searas would 
burst every moment. 

Catberine said notbing ; nor indeed, to tbe surprise 
and admiration of Lord Shirley, did sbe seem elated by 
tbe consciousness of wearing a dress far more magnificent 
tban sbe bad ever worn ; nor was ber motion impeded, 
or ber manner altered in any respect. " A coramon 
nunded girl," tbougbt Lord Shirley, " would bave looked 
at berself over and over again, and been full of tbanks 
and espressions of admiration on sucb an occasion. Nor 
does sbe seem at aH gratified at ber triumpb over ber 
unkind aunt. Wbere there is so mucb dignified self-pos- 
session, tbere must be some mind." 

" But bow absurd for Miss Shirley in deep mouming 
10 go out in a pelisse tri m med with lacc ! " cried Mrs 
Bajnton. " Surely sbe might stay at bome till the tbings 
proper for ber to wear are ready ! And pray whitber is 
Miss Sbirley going ! " 

«ToMrsMerle's!" 

•* Qnly to Mrs Merle's ! O tben it does not signify 
idiat she wears, if I may judge of the mother's manners 
bjr the daughter's ; for that young person seems to me a 
most ]ow Uved ereature, and no better that a female 
jKobm ; and she rcally insinuated that you and I, brotber, 
wcre lwo bard bearted aristocrats." 
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" I am afraid, sister, the voung lady spoke the truth ; 
and if this is the only proof of her jacobinism, I see no 
ground for the charge." 

" I can only say, General Shirley, that if you aDow 
your grand daughter to keep such company, you will see 
cause to repent it. But you are prejudiced agabst cvery 
thing that I observe, therefore I shall say no more ; but 
this Miss Merle is not fit company for Miss Shirley." 

So saying she left the room ; while Catfaerine trem- 
blingly awaited interrogatories from the General relative to 
her friend, which she knew she could not answer at ali 
to his satisfaction, as she felt quite assured that Lucy 
Merle had spoken the words attributed to her, and almost 
in the very špirit which Mrs Baynton suspected. But 
the General, seeing she was distressed, did not press the 
subject further. Then kindly and earnestly desuring her 
not to stay too long, as he did not know how to part with 
her, he gave her hand to Lord Shirley, and in a few mo- 
ments accorapanied by Norris they were on their way to 
Great George Street. 

Lord Shirley (diough by no means a vain man) would 
have been mortified had he known how little his kindness 
in accompanying Catherine to one Mrs Merle's was 
appreciated by his young relalion. She was told tbat 
Lord Shirley was her cousin, and he paid her the proper 
attention of one. It was a thing of course, and so was 
attention to Catherine Sliirley from ali young men whom 
she had yet seen ; and she was too free from any feeling 
of worship for rank, to feel peculiarly grateful for com- 
mon civility from a lord. But Lord Shirley vvas a little 
vexed to find that, instead of entering into conversation 
with him she fell into a reverie, out of which she started 
only to address Norris 5 but, then, what she said showed 
such goodness of heart that his self love forgot its murmurs. 

" I am resolved, dear nurse," said Catherine, (the 
name she had been used to give to Norris,) " I am re- 
solved to take the head of the table only todajf^ to sbow 
my obcdience to my grandfather's will and my gratefiil 
sense of the honor he kindly intends to do me ; but after 
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today I will beg and entreat him to let my aunt fill the 
plače as usual." 

" Dear me ! whjr so, Miss Catherine ? " 

" Because I cannot but feel for Mrs Baynton's morti- 
iScatioD.'' 

" She is such an unamiable person, I would have ber 
mortified," said Mrs Norris ; " but I beg your pardon, 
my lord, for speaking so of your relation." 

" And my pardon too, I hope, Norris, for she is my 
aunt. But indeed I pity her. We ali love power ; there- 
&re we none of us like to resign it. I suspect ihat voU 
untary abdication bas been often repented of," sbe added 
(tuming towards Lord Shirley as she spoke, as if con- 
acious her terms might not be understood by her com- 
panion,) ^* and this abdication is not voluntaiy. Besides, 
Mre Ba3mton is a much more proper person to regulate 
tfae fam]ly and sit at the head of the table than I am." 

" You must do as you please, Miss Shirley," cried 
Norris ; " but I am sure she does not deserve any con- 
fflderation from you, for I am confident she cannot abide 
you." 

"Nor ever will, if I ara always to be the means of 
mortification to her. My lord, if the General wishes his 
aster to live on gbod terms with me, and to like me, is be 
rigbt in thus inflicting wounds on her self love through me ? " 

" Certably not," replied Lord Shirley. Buthecould 
8I7 no more ; for, as the carriage turned into George 
Sdreet, poor Catherine, recollecting vvhen she saw the 
hmise ot Mrs Merle the feelings which impelled her from 
it, 10 meet (as she now found) a home and a second 
parent, felt her long suspended emotion recur in full force ; 
nd tbrowing herself on Mrs Norris's bosom, she sobbed 
eoQvu]siveIy and aloud. 

Wfaen they stopped at the door, Lord Shirley took her 

Elve hand, and told her tliey were arrived, and her 
ds waiting at the door to receive her. Catherine 
iB8liiitly started up ; and as soon as the door was open, 
Aa did not wait for Lord Shirley's assistance; but, 
ipringiog out alone she was in a moment hanging on the 

4 
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arm of the agitated Lucy, and in another moment had 
disappeared with her into her own chamber. 

Catherine forgot, in the hurry of the moment, to in- 
troduce her noble companion ; but Norris had recollec- 
tion enough to teli Mrs Merle that Catherine's cousin 
Lord Shirley had kindly chosen to accompany her. 

" Oh ! that 's a lord, is it ? " said Mrs Merle, hiding 
her pleasure at having such a visiter, under a sort of con- 
temptuous smile as she whispered Mrs Norris; while 
Norris, knowing her own plače, told Mrs Merle she would 
wait her young lady's further orders in the kitchen, and 
instantly left the room. 

"Praysit down, my lord," said Mrs Merle; though 
we are plain folk, and not used to such company ; but 
here 's a chair that is clean at least." And Lord Shirley, 
almost abashed by her earnest and mquisitive gaze, sat 
down. " It is cold weather, my lord, and coals are so 
dear one can hardly afford to buy them ; and indeed so 
is every thing else. It does not signify tp such as you, 
my lord, who live on the fat of the land ; but we poor 
folks find it a dear country to live in, and I am sure I 
for one shall not rest till I get out of it." 

" If you are dissatisfied with your own country, ma- 
dam, you will be quite right in leaving it," grayely replied 
Lord Shirley. 

" Pray, my lord, is there any news ? " 

" No puhlic news, I believe madam, since the late glo- 
rious engagement." 

" Oh ! What after aH is taking a few ships ? Will it 
bring down the taxes, and pay the national debt ? An- 
swer me that, my lord." 

" Excuse me, madam, I am no politician." 

" No ! and yet form a part of our legislature ? " 

" At least, madam, I rarely talk politics willingly, and 
never to ladies." 

Stili the incorrigible Mrs Merle went on ; " But I am 
not a lady, my lord'; I am only a woman, my lord ; and 
there is a gre^t diflference, I take it, between a womaD 
and a lady." 
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" Some litde, I fancy," replied Lord Shirley, half 
smOing. 

" But now really, my lord, between friends, what good 
\dll ali this powder and shot do to tbe natlon at large ? 
— ^And as to harm, why, I suppose we sball have a new 
batcb of peers ; and I am sure we have enough of those 
gentry already." 

Lford Shirley bowed, and smiled. But tbinking it 
fine fun to speak ber mind to a lord, sbc continued no- 
thing daunted, though there was one thing wanting to ber 
gratification ; and tbat was, that au acquaintance or friend 
shoiild drop in to flatter ber vanity, by seeing ber witb a 
lord for ber guest ; and ber pride, by bearing bow she 
ran ihe rig on his lordsbip. 

" Yes, iny lord ; your lordsbip's a very good sort of a 

iDtleaian yourself, for ougbt I know to tbe contrary 
[and that she thought was being very genteel and nVil to 
;) but, dear me ! what good do so many do ? — ^There 
is some great lady (I do not remember great folks' nanies) 
who is said to have said, she could not now spit out of a 
wiDdow witbout spitting on a lord." 

" Indeed, madam ! " cried Lord Sbirley ; " it is a pity 
tlus great lady, your sympatbizing friend on this subject, 
should be restrained by any consideration from indulging 
in tbe dellcate custom you mention." 

" My friend ! my lord ? — ^No, indeed ; I have no friends 
amoDg great folks — ^I am not so" — fond of them, she 
was going to add, but she bad politeness enough to cbeck 
herself ; — " and I suppose tlie lady did not mean literally 
that she used to spit." 

" I bope not, madam, for tbe sake of tbe privileged 
orders to wbich you say she belongs." 

Mrs Merle was going to say sometbing very shrewd 
and severe, in ber opinion, and probably on tbe privileged 
orders, as she was looking arch and vvinking ber eye, 
wben tbe door opened, and Catbarine entered, foUovved 
by Lucy Merle. Lucy's face was so disfigured by cry- 
iDg, that Lord Sbirley, though struck witb tbe graceful 
digiuty of ber tali figure, so unlike tbe vulgarity of tbe 
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mother's appearance, could not form any judgment whe- 
ther she was handsome or not. 

But though Lord Shirley's curiosity to know with what 
sort of women Catherine had been associatbg, bad thus 
been amp]y gratified during his long tete-a-tete with Mrs 
Merle, stili be was deligbted at ber retum ; and it was 
witb no small satisfaction he saw ber enter tbe roonii 
laden with a small cabinet vvbicb bad been ber fatber's, 
and was tberefore now ber own. In tbis cabinet she 
knew tbat be kept bis most precious letters, Ssc. ; and (m 
a sealed paper in one of tbe unlocked drawers was writ- 
ten — " To be opened, in čase of my death^ by my beloved 
davghter, Catherine Shirley,^^ Catberine bad conse- 
quendy opened tbe paper, and found tbat it contained tbe 
key of tbe fastened drawers. Tbe contemplation of tbe 
melancboly task wbicb awaited ber in looking over tbese 
papers. bad so completely depressed and absorbed ber, 
tbat sbe scarcely beard Mrs Merle's congratuladons, or 
ber exclamations of admiration at tbe beauty of ber pe- 
lisse ; nor bad she observed ber wbile sbe stroked tbe 
velvet, examined tbe lace, and, patting it down, ex- 
clairaed " Well, dear Miss Sbirley, now you are dressed 
as you ought to be." 

" My lord," said Catberiene, abruptly tuming to Lord 
Shirley, " you kno\v my grandfatber better tban I do ; do 
you tlunk be would object to Lucy Merle's coming to 
me for two or tbree days, if ber motber would give 
leave ? " 

" Wbicb I would do most readily," answered Mrs 
Merle ; " for I know tbe girl wil] do notbing but mope 
wben you are gone." 

" Yes, certainly," replied Lord Sbirley. " Wby should 
you tbink he would not ? " 

" Because I was afraid tbat be migbt be hurt at my 
seeming to give so decided a preference to my old asso- 



ciates." 



" But can any tbing be more natural ? " 
" No. — Stili migbt it not give the General unnecessaiy 
pain, by reminding bim wby he and I are as yet strapgera 
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tO each other, and those affections bestowed on friends 
wbich ought to have belonged to relations ? " 

" I honor the kindness which influences you, dear Miss 
Shirley," said the eai-1 ; " but I think your fear of remind- 
ing tbe General unnecessary. Besides, surely you have 
an undoubted right on ali occasions to consult your o\vn 
wi8hes, and to thmk of yourself first." 

" But I was taught never to think of myself first," re- 
pEed Catherine with quickness. 

" Then you were well and singularlv taught," retumed 
Lord Shirley — while Catherine's uplifted eye seemed to 
direct its grateful appeal to the spirits of her lost parents. 

",It was my conscionsness," she continued, " how 
eagerly I desired Lucy Merle's company, that made me 
fear my wishes might blind me improperly to the com- 
fiat of another ; but you think I may risk it, spite of my 
aunt's prejudices. Indeed I have an excuse, if one be 
necessary — Lucy would assist me in making tlie rest of 
my mourning." 

" No ; that will not be suffered, I am sure, Miss Shir- 
ley," he hastily replied ; " the first and most fashionable 
mantuamaker must be employed for that purpose." 

« My lord, I make ali my own things." 

" And it was a virtue in you so to do when your means 
of expenditure were small ; but now, in the heiress of 
General Shirley, such a saving would be a vice." 

" What, my lord ! if by such saving I enable myself to 
give more to those who want ?" 

" But you will now be able to afibrd to give trades- 
people their just employments, and relieve distresses too." 

" Stili you must allow, that if I had the wealth of Croe- 
sus, and I could by means of a little industrious economy 
iDcrease my power to do good, I ought to do it." 

" But, in this čase, you seem to forget that in encour- 
i^bc the industry of an industrious mantuamaker you do 
good. Have you no feeling for the profits deserved by 
ivorking trades-people ? Can you feel only for the in- 
digent?" 

"My lord," replied Catherine thoughtfully, but re- 
4* 
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spectfully, " I must consider this subject before 1 reply* 
I wish to act right ; but it must be according to my awn 
convictions, wl:ien I shall have thoroughly weigbed the 
suggestions of those vviser than myself. For let me as- 
sure you, that 1 shall always cheerfully give up a babit to 
ray grandfather's wishes, but a principle never.,...But I 
am trespassing greatly on your time and patience," sbe 
added. Then having told Lucy she should hear from 
her in an hour or two, she kissed her most afiectionately } 
while Lucy was forced to tura away to hide her strong 
emotion. She then graeefully approached Mrs Merle, 
and, kissing her cheek, said, — •" Though you were wrong, 
very wrong, in persisting as you did the other night, yet 
I am sorry 1 occasioned you such alarm ; but the frenzy 
of the moment must be my excuse — and — " 

" O dear ! O dear !" vociferated Mrs Merle, sobbing 
violendy — " I know I was wrong5 very wrong, — ^but it 
was ali along of my temper, whicb is, you know, Miss 
Shirley, none of the best in the world ; and no one but 
such a sweet-tempered creature as you could have borne 
it so well." 

" Don't talk thus," said Catherine gently. " I shall 
never forget the safe and respectable protection you have 
afibrded me, nor your claims on me from the connexion 
vvith my poor mother. Remember, you will always find 
a friend in me." Here her voice faltered ; and once 
more saluting the sobbing Mrs Merle, she wrung Lucy's 
hand, and, assisted by Lord Shirley, followed Mrs Norris 
into the carriage. 

Nearly the whole way to New-Street, Catherine cov- 
ered her face in her handkerchief, overcome by the 
thought of having forever left that home Avhere she last 
saw her father and received the last token of his afl^tion ; 
till recollecting that this was indeed one of tliose selfish 
indulgences which she had declared against, she apok)- 
gized to Lord Shirley for her silence, and tried to talk. 
But the earl was not more disposed to converse than she 
was, for he was thinking over aH he had seen and heird 
of Catherine during the moroing. He had himself wit- 
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Mssed her candor and generosit/ rdative to her aunt ; 
•aad be had beard the selt^condemned Mrs Merle declare, 
that no temper "but one as sweet as Catberine's could bave 
borne with the acidity of hers. 

So far so good. — Slill he was not quite satisfied with ali 

tbat bad passed. In the first plače, he had found Mrs 

Merle a vulgar, ignorant, prejudiced and forward woman ; 

and who can toucb pitch without being defilcd ? SureW 

not such a young creature as Cadierine Shirlcjr ! m 

tbe Dext plače, her excessive intimacy with Lucy Merle 

was not consistent, he thougbt, with the proper pride 

of a girl of family. And, in the third plače, had not 

tbe speecb conceming voluntary abdicadon an air of pe- 

dantry ? — and had not the declaration, that though sbe 

would give up a babit, she would not give up a prin- 

ciple, to oblige General Shirley, an appearance ot de- 

dsion and free-will neither amiable nor proper in so 

joung a woman ? But, after aH, were not the lips that 

tbus spoke, the most beautiful lips possible ? And was not 

the bead, which was slighdy thrown back as if in con- 

scious loftiness of mind, as sheuttered her determination, 

more gracefully set on than any one be had ever seen ? 

And, in short, taking her physical and her moral qualities 

together, was not his new-found relative, Catberine Shir- 

ley, a very uncommon and interesUng being ? And had 

sne not strongly excited his curiosity to know stili more of 

her ? But did she feel any apparent curiosity to know more 

of bim ?— -of bim,the desire of aH female hearts, and the de- 

ligbt of ali female eyes, as his flatterers had called bim ? 

No,— his vanity could not deceive him on that score. He 
8aw that old Norris, had mucb greater charms for her than 
he had ; and he was sure that, if she were sitting between 
her and Lucy Merle, he would almost bave been unheeded 
bjr her. — ^Yet Lord Shirley, was reckoned, and perbaps 
wUy tbe handsomest and most agreeable man of die day. 

But wbile Catberine is gone to dress for dinner, and, 
probably, to look over some of the contents of the cab- 
met ; and wbile Lord Sbirley is retumed home for the 
ibrmer purpose, before he takes his seat at the generaPs 
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table — ^it inay be proper for me to give some account of 
Captain Shirlejr — of his amiable wife — and of the events 
which led our heroine under the čare of Mrs Merle. 



CHAPTER V. 

Captain Shirley was the ODly child of General Shir- 
Icjj by a lady bom of noble English parents whom dis- 
tressed circumstances had occasioned to emigrate to 
America ; and there General Shirley, when a lieutenant 
in the army, fell in love with and married her. 

Captain Shirley, his only child by that marriage, was 
devoted to his profession, and felt that well-principled 
love for it which leads a man to fit himself to be an orna- 
ment to it by the study of naval tactics. His father had 
wished him to be a soldier ; but finding his inclinations 
fixed on the sea, he forbore to oppose them ; and the 
young William became a navy officer. 

At this time die General, then only Colonel Shirley, 
was constantly going to different quarters with his regi- 
ment, consequently had no house in London. Captain 
Shirley, therefore, then only a lieutenant, whenever he 
was obliged to visit the metropolis, was forced to go to 
lodgings. The lodgings to which he always went were 
kept by a respectable person, the widow of a reputable 
shopkeeper in Oxford Street, of the name of Morland, 
who was glad to add to her lilde income by letting part of 
the very excellent house which her husband possessed, 
and left her, b Sackville Street, Piccadilly. Mrs Mor- 
land had an only daughter, the last surviving child of 
seven ; and when William Shirley first became her lodger, 
Catherine Morland was only fourteen, and he considered 
her merely in the light of an agreeable and attendve 
child ; but the next time he returned from a cruise, he 
beheld her, though in age only sixteen, matured into a 
fine lovely woman, in appearance approaching twenty. 
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Catherine Morland, unconscious of tbe difTerence in 
her person, or ratber unconscious that the difTerence 
ought to make any change in her beba\ior, came forward 
to meet ber kind friend witb her usual afiectionate fami- 
liarity ; but a conscious feeling, of whicn bouor perhaps 
was tbe unconscious impulse, prompted William Shirley 
to retum ber eager welcome witb kindness, but fuU of 
restraining rjespect. However, the kindness was wholly 
lost on tbe astonisbed and mortified girl, and the respect 
or coldness, as she terraed it, vvas aH that slie observed ; 
and bastily leaving the room, ^be retired to weep over 
tlie altered manner, and consequently altered feelings, of 
her dear William Shirley. But Mrs Morland savv in him 
no change ; bis manner to ber was as kind as ever, — stili 
she tbought him pensive and absent ; and after a long 
reverie be suddenly exclaiined, " How Catherine is grown ! 
She is now quite a woman — aye, and a very lovely young 
woman too ! Mrs Morland, IVIrs Morland !* you luuSt nCt 
keep a lodging house ! " 

Tbe poor woman looked aghast at these alarming 
words ; and before she recovered herself William Shir- 
ley, pressing her hand affectionately, told her be would 
talk furtber to her on that subject, a subject be had much 
at heart, and left the house. 

" What is tbe matter, my dear child ? " said Mrs Mor- 
land, on seeing Catherine enter the room with her eyes 
swollen with tears. 

" O notbing, mamma ; only— only I think Mr Sbirley 
is — ^is very odd." 

" I think so too, my dear," replied her mother thought- 
fully; "but I d^re say when be coraes back again be 
wiD explain aH." 

" Explain ! What ! Explain why be looked so coldly, 
and took my hand so coldly when I ran up to him so 

fad, 89 very glad to see him ! How can be explain that, 
woDder ? " 

Her mother sighed, but said notbing ; and felt very im- 
patient for Mr Shirley's return. But that retum was 
delayed so long that Mrs Morland insisted on Catherine's 
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going to bed, and, dismissing tbe maid, sat up as usual 
herself. 

During his walks in tbe morning, and his solitary din- 
ner tbat aftemoon, William Shirley bad been tbinking on 
tbe danger which would be incurred by so fine a girl as 
Catherine Morland, if exposed to tbe addresses of her 
motber's lodgers. Of bis own bonor be felt secure ; but 
some man equally bonorable in appearance as bimself 
migbt gain ber unsuspecting beart, and take an unworthy 
if not criminal advantage of it ; be therefore resolved to 
talk very seriously to tbe motber, and convince ber tbat 
sbe must eitber take some otber metbod of increasing bex 
income, or send Catberine out in some situation to gain 
ber own livelibood. Accordingly, wben be returaed 
borne and found Mrs Morland alone, be entered very 
fully into tbe subject ; and tbe grateful and alarmed pa- 
rent resolved tbat sbe would give Catberine every advan- 
tage in ber power to qualify ber for a governess in a 
private family, or aji assistant-teacber in a boarding- 
scbool. 

" It will cost a great deal of money to do tbat," said 
Williara Sbirley thougbtfully. 

" Indeed it will," replied Mrs Morland ; " but I can 
seli out some of my little property in tbe funds." 

" You sball do no sucb thing," said Sbirley ; " I bave 
a legacy of a few bundreds to receive, and part of it can- 
not be employed better tban in aiding a good and affec- 
tionate parent in preserving ber daugbter from danger, 
and giving ber tbe means of independence. Wbenever 
you or Catberine are ricb, you sball repay me with inte- 
rest." 

It was long tbat nigbt before tbe joyfully agitated 
motber could close ber tearful eyes, or cease ber earnest 
prayers for blessingson tbe bead of heryoungbenefactor5 
wbile be was blessed already in tbe sweetly sootbing con- 
sciousness of baving served two, and perbaps saved one 
deserving fellow-creature. 

Wben tbe motber met ber daugbter in tbe morning, 
sbe caugbt ber in ber arms, and wept over ber for some 
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minutes without speaking ; and to the alarmed Catherine'8 
inquiries she only ansvvered — " O that excellent youDg 
man ! that blessed William Shirley ! " 

At length, however, she explained herself to the blush- 
ing Catherine, who, though flattered to think she was 
judged so attractiv© by Shirley as to be in danger of be- 
ing too much admired, felt indignant that he should sup- 
pose her principles could be corrupted, and afflicteci to 
see that he could 30 glad]y and readily afTord her the 
means to leave the house which he so often inhabited ; 
but at last she learnt to appreciate jusdy the value of his 
advice and his bounty. And when he returned, her 
manner was as respectful, and, she flattered herself, as 
cold as his own. 

This change mduced a greater cordiality of manner in 
him ; and he contrived to excuse the way in vvhich he 
met her, and which he saw had wounded her pride, by 
attributing it to an involuntary feeling of respect and sur- 
piise at seeing the person whom he had left a child sud- 
denly grown into a tali woraan ; and Catherine began to 
faDcy that the manner so wounding to her feelings was 
gratifying to her vanity. 

Every thing was soon arranged for the education of 
Catherine for a teacher. Her fine and ductile voice was 
put under the tuition of a first-rate master, and another 
was hired to teach her thoroughbass and to understand 
mufflc as a science. Besides, she aiso learnt French and 
Italian, and had a female opera dancer to give her the 
best instructions in dancing and walking. Shirley learnt 
Italian at the same tirne she did ; and tlie emulatlon thus 
escited in Catherine made her much quicker in learning 
Italian that in perfecting herself in French ; and Shirley 
eveij day congratulated hiraself on having been the means 
of cultivating the talents of a being so eminently endowed. 

In about nine months Shirley was forced to go to sea 
igain, and Catherine's exertions flagged. But recoUect- 
ing that when he returned he would expect to find she 
had made a great progress in ali her accomplishments, 
ibe resumed her labors ; and when she saw him again he 
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was indeed gratified by the iraprovement which she had 
made. 

" But it is time," said Shirley, " that you should seek 
for a situation." 

" So my mother says," replied Catherine turning very 
pale; "but — " 

" But you do not think so." 

" No, I think I may dismiss my masters ; but I wish to 
practise some months longer at home." 

These months Shirley knew he should pass in the 
house, and he suspected that this, unknovvn to herself, 
was the true reason of Catherine's desired delay. Per- 
haps his ' wish was father to the thought,' and William 
Shirley feared so too ; for it was so natural that a young 
man should love an accomplished girl who owed her ac- 
complishments to him. Stili, whatever he felt, he resolved 
to confifie it aH to his own bosom ; for his own pride of 
birth and that of his father forbade him to make Cs^the- 
rine Mprland his wife, and his own sense of honor equally 
forbade him to endeavor, or even wish, to seduce that 
innocence himself, which he had so laudably labored to 
preserve from the attacks of others. 

" I will immediately inquire for a situation for her," 
said he to himself. And having succeeded in his en- 
deavors, that day three months was fixed on for Catherine 
Morlancl's quitting the matemal roof, and trying her for- 
tune under the roof a stranger. In the meanwhile Shir- 
ley insisted on Catherine's masters being continued, and 
he resumed his study of the Italian with her. 

To the dreaded time of Catherine's departure there 
was now only two months ; and as he was so soon to see 
her no more, or only for a few hours in a twelvemonth 
perhaps, William Shirley thought there could be no danger 
either to him or her, if he stayed at home as much as pos- 
sible to enjoy her society, and assist her, when her mas- 
ters were gone, in going over the lessons which they left. 
Tlie consequence was, forced gaiety vvhen they met be- 
fore a third person, reserve and silence when they chanced 
to be alone ; and the color evidendy became faint on the 
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ODce florid cheek and ruby lip of Cadierioe Morland. 
Sdll she laugbed, she danced, she sung, she played ; and 
erary one bul her mother and William Shirley believed 
her gaiety real ; sometimes, indeed, the latter felt piqued 
It her self-command, and almost feared diat her good 
spirits were not feigned. 

" However," thought he, " the dreaded moment wilJ 
BOQ come, and the trial will be over ; we shall part, and 
tirne and absence . will restore us both to our senses ; if 
iideed, as I now begin to doubt, her heart shares the 
fcelings of mine." 

Catherine's mother saw her daughter's struggles, and 
feh fbr tbem ; but very judiciousIy endeavored to give her 
oourage to proceed in tbem, by laugliing at the folIy of 
lovenck girls, and describing William Shirley as having 
ODce deckred he should despise a woman whose heart 
inrrendered itself ivithout long and earnest wooing. 

** He shall not despise me," said she mentally ; and so 
Kreniious were her subsequent efTorts to conceal her feel- 
ingSi that Shir]ey was complete]y deceived, and believed 
dat he alone would be the sufferer in the approaching 
separation. This conviction had a visible efiect on his 
lemper ; he could not in his heart acquit Catherine of 
ingratitude ; and she too, deceived in her tum, thought 
it]mpo8s3)le a man could love the woman to whom he oc- 
cagionally spoke so petdshly and unkindly. 

The day of separation at length arrived ; and during 
the breakfast meal, which Shirley took that day with 
Catherine and her mother, out of compliment to the for- 
mer, he could not sit stili a moment, but was always 
going in and out of the room to find up ali his books, and 
tbe things bebnging to hira ; some of which, he insisted 
npon it, a servant girl who was going a,way that day must 
uve purk>ined. 

" How strange ! " thought Catherine, " that such trifles 
ihotild have such power to vex him, when I ara going 
tway ! Oh ! if he cared for rae at ali, could he thus be 
luaceptible of petty vexadons ! " 

The coacb now drove up which was to convey Catbe- 

5 
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rine to the plače of her destination ; and while it wa8 
loading with her trunks, Shirlej came into tbe room in 
great agitation, declaring he had lost a pocket cotnb, and 
he was sure the girl had taken it. 

'^ Dear me ! " said Mrs Morland, ^' surely it was not 
wortii taking ! " 

" No, it was worth nothiog to any body but me ; and 
1 would not have parted with it for worlds, for it wa8 
my poor raother's gift ; and though it had few teeth re- 
rnaining in it, I valued it beyond any of my possesskms ! 
My handkerchiefs and shirts the girl was welcome to, 
but this — " 

'' I will go and see for it myself," said Mrs Morland ; 
" perhaps it is dropped down somewhere." 

When alone with Catherine, Shirley stili kept on in- 
veighing against the girl, and declared he would tax her 
with the theft, and, if sbe denied it, get a warrant and 
take her to Bow Street. At this moment his eye elanced 
tovvards Catherine, and he beheld her, nearly raintin^ 
grasp at a chair for support ; and running towards her, he 
clasped her in his arms, and leaned her pale cheek 
against his shoulder. 

" Mr Shirley," said she in a faint voice, " promise me 
not to say any thing to the poor girl ; for Pil confess ali, 
rather than let anoflier suffer for my fault." Here ehe 
paused ; while Shirley, pleased yet pained, awaited the 
confession which his beating heart anticipated. 

" I — I took the comb," resumed Catherine hiding ber 
face with her hand, as sbe forced herself from the encir- 
cling arm of Shirley. 

" You ! Catherine ?" 

" Yes, I — it was such a poor old comb, that I, wlio 
knew not its intrinsic value, thought you would not miss 
or čare for it. And — and it was a memorial of yoii— 
and novv only say you don't despise me, and I shall de- 
part in peace." 

" Depart ! " cried Shirley, no longer master of him- 
self, " No, Catherine, no ; never shall we be parted more ! 
While I thought 1 sufiered alone, I could be silent and 
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sdf-subdued ; but now that I see our separation wi]l tor- 
ture you also, — O ! Catherine ! " Here he caught the 
agitated girl to his bosom. — To be brief, the coacli was 
dismissed, the lady iaformed that Miss Morland's niother 
could not part with her ; and, spite of his love for his 
£ither, and his pride of birth, in one month frotn the day 
on whach he found himself belo ved, WiDiam Shirley re- 
ceived at Paddington church (to which village Catherine 
and her mother removed) the hand of the woman whom 
be loved dearer than his own life. 

Soon afier their marriage Shirley was summoned to 
Ibs ship, of which in a few months aftcr he returned the 
master and commander. But his joy at this rise, was 
damped by his vrife's giving birth to a son which died a 
fcw weeks after. Nor could he be at times unconscious 
how terribly he had blasted his father's hopes, by mariy- 
bg as he had done ; for the (Jeneral had lately becoine 
possessor of a very large fortune, and he himself would 
be, on the death of a relation who had no children, heir 
to a barony ; but, tbough conscious that every day tliat 
he contmued to conceal his fault increased its magnitude, 
he could not prevail on himself to write to his fatherand 
impiore his torgiveness ; nor could Mrs Shirley herself 
orge him to a step which might draw down on him the 
malediction of a father, and lead him in the bitterness of 
Ibs remorse to bate her as the cause of his disobedience. 
Tbus year after year wore away ; while Mrs Shirley, 
Aough conscious she was an innocent wife, appearcd to 
her neighbors to be a contented mistress ; and her re- 
BpectaHAe mother, in the village where they lived, was 
looked upon in no better light than the complaisant friend 
oT her daughter. 

It was not often, hovvever, that Shirley, when become 
a post captain, visited them in the country ; he usually 
flommoned diem to town, as the metropolis was better for 
Ae purposes of concealment than a village. 

But when Catherine his daughter had reached the age 
cf tlnrteen, he was so struck with her beauty, that with 
aE a parent^s pride he longed to present her to his father, 
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and introduce his child into that rankof life to wbich idie 
was born. A proud and weak fear lest the beaut7 of his 
wife sbould not be tbought sufficient to excuse his havii^ 
married a woman so inferior to himself in birtb, was one 
reason why be bad so long kept bis marriage concealed ; 
for tbougb to bis partial eye sbe appeared, if not Ae 
bandsomest, tbe most attractive woman be bad ever seen ; 
and tbougb in talents, variet}r of accomplisbments, and in 
virtues, be bad never seen ber equal, be dreaded lest 
otbers sbould not see ber witb tbe same eyes ; and he 
also dreaded tbat tbe implied disappointment of his father 
and friends in ber cbarms and merits sbould operate on 
bimself to tbe disadvantage of bis wife. 

He bad once resolved to disclose bis secret to bis 
amiable cousin Lord Sbirley ; just tben become tbe ar- 
biter of fasbions^ wbose worci was law in ali decisions 
relative to female beauty. But tbe terror lest, wbea 
be presented bis wife to bim, be sbould read surprise 
and disappointment in bis eye, stili kept bim silent ; tiD 
parental pride came in aid of filial duty and repentant 
filial afFection ; and be wrote a letter to tbe Ueneral, 
owning bis marriage, and eamestlv and bumbly imploring 
leave to present to hira an adored wife and a most lovely 
daugbter. 

It was not only tbe action itself, but tbe long conceal- 
ment of it, wbicb enraged tbe General ; and be wrote a^ 
letter wbicli expressed onlv too well tbe bitterness of bis 
soul. His son received it as be ougbt, and wrote again 
and again in humble terms to deprecate bis wratb ; and 
tbe GeneraPs beart softened towards bim ; but the re- 
presentations of his proud second wife and prouder sister 
made bim stili vindictive tovvards Mrs Sbirley ; and he 
oflfered to receive bim and bis cbild into bis presence and 
bis favor, but vowed never to see or acknowledge tbe 
woman wbo bad duped bim into a disgraceful marriage. 

" This is conclusive ! " cried Shirley in a transport of 
rage, and tbrowing the letter into tbe lap of his wife, 
*' and be bas no more a son. Wbat ! does be think me 
void of afiection and of honor — aye, and of intellect and 
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feeling ! Does be think tbat I could have loved a woman 
capable of duping me into marriage ! If hc were not 
mjr father, I ivould — " 

" But he is your father, dearest William," cried Catb- 
erine, " and we bave offended bim ; tbereforc it is rigbt 
tbat we sbould bumble ourselves before bim." 

" We bave done so ; but never sball we do so again, 
iny Catberine ! No, I Vili let tliis baugbty General Shirley 
know, tbat I am prouder of my wife and of ber virlues, 
than of ali tbe boasted race of ancestors on vvbose 
account I am commanded to be a villain !" 

" Oh, my kind, ray generous love ! " cried bis grateful 
wife. 

" Generous ! Wby, Catberine, do you tbink I bave 
any merit in not resigning you ? " 

Let tbis suffice to sbow tbe faitbful and devoted love 
tirhich Sbirley felt for bis wife. Let it also account for 
his subsequent conduct, wben tbe sudden deatb of ber 
motber, and tbe self-upbraidings of ber beart for baving 
been the means of estranging ber busband from bis fatber, 
preyed incessantly upon ber spbits, and brougbt on a 
decline to wbicb in early life she bad discovered a ten- 
deucy. 

I will not attempt to paint the agony witb wbicb Sbir- 
ley watched beside ber fevered pillow, and vievved tbe 
gradual progress of decay. But to ber tbe conscious- 
oess of approacbing death was cbeered by tbe bope tbat 
her deatb would restore tbe son to tbe fadier. 

" Shirley," she cried, " I trust tbat I bave made our 
chOd ali the amends I could for baving given ber a 
mother so bumbly born ; — ^I could not give ber noble 
Uood, but I bave given ber I trust noble sentiments, and 
just principles of action ; for I bave taugbt ber to own 
00 arbiter on eartb but ber own conscience, strengtbened 
aod eoBghtened by faitb and prayer, togedier with a firm 
idiaiice on tbe merits of ber Redeemer, and tbe good- 
neas of her Creator." 

" You have done stili more," replied Sbirley in a fal- 
tering voice ; " you have given her your own spotless 

6* 
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exaraple. — But must I lose you ! — No, no, it cannot, 
shall not be." 

" It will — it must — " she replied in a faint and hur- 
ried tone ; '^ but I have one great consolation in d3ring ; 
namely, the assurance that with me ali obstacles to jour 
reconciliation with your father will be at an end. Yes, 
when I am gone he will forgive you."— As she feebly 
uttered this, a sweet smile played upon her lips, and in 
another instant her distracted husband was convinced 
that these words and that smile were her last. 

Need I paint the anguish of the husband and the 
daughter ? — But it is necessary that 1 should describe 
the efTect so diderent to what she intended they should 
have — ^which her last words and wishes had on die heart 
of her husband. For, though Shirley had witnessed 
and even joined in the last rites of religion when ad- 
ministered to his dying wife, — of that religion which 
teaches forgiveness of injuries as indispehsable and ne- 
cessary to our own forgiveness, — stili, such was the per- 
verted nature of his sorrow, that he had no relief but in 
venting it in execrations of his father's cruelty, and in 
resolutions never to forgive it. 

" No — " he delighted to exclaim, "the father who 
rejected her, shall never have the comfort of receiving 
me ; and I shall have pleasure in rejecting with disdain 
the tardy and solitary forgiveness which he will no doubt 
offer me." 

He did not long expect it in vain. The General, as 
soon as he saw the death of Mrs Shirley in the paper, 
wrote a letter blotted with tears to his son, conjuring him 
to hasten to him with his daughter, and take up his fu- 
ture abode at his house. — It vvas then with a savage grief 
and an indulgence of very bitter feelings that William 
Shirley sat down to write to his father, rejecting for ever 
ali terms of reconciliation with him, and declaring that, 
when he disdained to receive his angel-wife, he for ever 
deprived himself of his son. 

This duty to the memory of his wife (as he called it) 
accomplished, he consigned his daughter to the čare of an 
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odd tempered but respectable womaD, whose mother was 
tbe daughter of Morland's father-in-law by a first mar- 
riage. This woinan was Mrs Merle, to whose husband 
Shirley bad lent considerable sums of monejr, without 
even a prospect of regaining them. 

But Captain Shirley knew that, now her husband was 
dead, in Mrs Merle his daughter would find at least a 
watcbful guardian ; and as every one who had known, 
lived, or been eonnected with his wife, had a charm for 
him, Shirley felt his preference of Mrs Merle as his 
cbild's guardian grow stronger every hour. Besides, 
be knew that Mrs Merle and Lucy were struggling with 
undeserved indigence, the result of Mr Merle's impru- 
dence ; and though he had sufFered considerably by the 
bther and the husband, his generous heart yeamed to 
benefit the daughter and the mother. 

Captain Shirley had a small independent property, left 
him by an aunt, and he had some prize money ; but his 
means were not at ali proportionate to his generous špirit ; 
and when he placed Catherine under Mrs Merle's čare, 
it was with great difficulty he could allow her what he 
thought sufficient to enable them to reside in Liondon, 
and Catherine enough to pay for her masters and her 
dress. — Stili, it was necessary that Mrs Merle should Kve 
in London, that Catherine might have the best masters ; 
and having seen the former setded there, and his daugh- 
ter under her protection, Captain Shirley set ofF on a 
ramble over the British isles ; then, when tired of wan- 
dering, he retumed to London, took an afiectionate leave 
of Catherine, and volunteered on board a ship in the 
fleet. 

Meanwhile such was Mrs Merle's good management, 
and such the habits of industry and economy which had 
been taught Catherine by her mother, that the want of 
taonej was never felt by either of them ; and while Mrs 
Merle contrived to save a few pounds every vear to send 
to her husband in America, Catherine had always a little 
hoard for the wants of the deserving indigent, whom it 
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was Lucy's čare to find out, and make kDown to ber 
richer friend. 

We have already seen, that at the end of three year3 
from the death of his wife, Captain Shirley fell with glory 
in the defence of his country. But I have now to relate, 
that his long suppressed tenderness towards his father re- 
turaed in aH its original force, when orders for a general 
engageraent the next day were issued, and he recollected 
that before that day's sun should set, he might be past 
giving or receiving forgiveness. The thought affected 
him even to tears ; and giving way to ali the native soft- 
ness of his heart, he sat down and wrote the following 
letter to the General ; — 

" MY DEAR, DE AR FATHER, 

" Orders are given for a general engageraent tomor- 
row — and I, to whom life, since the loss of her whom if 
you had known you must have loved, has been little bet- 
ter than a burthen, niay be led perhaps by my feelings 
as well as ray duty into the thickest of the battle, aaad I 
may fall before the fight is ended. Then, take my for- 
giveness, which till now I have so sturdily withheld. And 
Oh ! grant me yours, I beseech you ; — first, for my dis- 
obedience ; secondly, for piy late callousness to your af- 
fectionate advances ! Oh ! my father ! — when one finds 
oneself perhaps on the very brink of eternity, and of 
final judgment, oneself, how poor, how weak, how wicked, 
appear aH earthly enmities ! — enmity tovvards a parent 
too ! — Terrible idea ! — and at this moment, at this thought, 
your kindnesses, your doting fondness, your čare of me 
during a sickly infancy, and your indulgence to my riper 
years, ali crowd to my remembrance, and my brow is 
covered with drops of agony at the consciousness of the 
misery I have occasioned you ! 

" Forgive me — Oh ! forgive me ! and prove you do 
so, by taking to your home and to your heai-t my orpban 
girl ! Enclosed is her address. 

" You will find her worthy of the angel who bore her ; 
and love her not the less for the resemblance she bears to 
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me ! If I fall, I have ghren orders for this to be fop- 
warded to you. If I live, we shall meet again ! 
"Farewell! Farewell ! 

" Your repentant and afFectionate 

" WlLLIAM ShIRLET." 



CHAPTER VI. 

BuT to retum to the dinner at General Shirley's, for 
which Catherine and Lord Shirle^ were gone to pre- 
pare when I began the story of the general's unfortunate 

SOD. ' 

The general, his sister, and Lord Shirley, were as- 
sembled in the dinner room when Catherine made her 
appearance. Her afternoon dress displayed the beauty 
of her form and of her arms to great advantage ; but 
her face was swollen even to disfigurement by recent and 
incessant cr3ring; and her every motion and gesture 
seemed to betray the abandonment of calm but settled 
9orrow. 

The General's attention had hitherto been somewhat 
taken from himself by the singular introduction of Cathe- 
rine to his knowledge, and by the activity of thought 
conceming her which that introduction had given birth 
to. But be now began to feel the languor of hopeless 
regret ; and when he saw her grief disfigured counte- 
naoce, he felt only too forcibly that his son's death was 
as present to him as ever. 

As soon as she saw him, she went up to him,9 and, 
throwing her arms afiectionately round him, laid her head 
on his shoulder, while a tear trickled down her cheek. 
But recovering herself before the servant came to an- 
oounce dinner, Catherine graceful]y withdrew herself 
from the generaPs embrace, and curtsied coldly to her 
auDt, but stili more coldly to the earl, — giving him at the 
same time a look that almost expressed aversion. 
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In tbe morning he had felt great mortification^n being 
forced to own to himself that Catherine felt perfectljr in- 
difFerent towards him. But if his interpretation of her 
look and manner m the evening was just, willindy would 
he have now exchanged her present feeling for that of 
indifference. Yet, how could he have offended her? 
And why so unusually kind to the General, and so un- 
usually cold and haughty towards him ? Whatever was 
the reason of this change, it gave him pain ; and he was 
relieved, rather than distressed, when the (Jeneral desired 
him to lead his sister, while he should follow with the new 
maitresse de la maison. 

" Did you hear that ? " whispered the deposed queen, 
as she leaned on the earPs arm. " To be displaced by 
such a chit, too ! What can she know of sittmg at the 
head of a table ? " 

But Catherine, as if used to the situation, took herseat 
without any embarrassment, and helped and attended to 
her guests with aH the ease of a woman of fashion ; ex- 
cept that, as usual, whenever she moved or spoke, a 
color brilliant as the hue of carmine mounted from the 
bottora of her cheeks to the rest of her face, forming a 
beautiful and striking contrast to the usually transparent 
paleness of her face. But as soon as the emotion, irom 
whatever cause, had subsided, her cheek lost its color, 
and on her lips alone crimson held its unvarying station. 
In vain, during the meal, did Mrs Baynton endeavor to 
discover a fault in the behavior of Catherine, whether as 
a carver, a helper, or a president. 

Lord Shirley was a no less attentive observer ; and 
had it not been for the constantIy mantling blush before 
mentioned, his fastidiousness would have led him to pro- 
nounce her too much at her ease for her tirne of life ; 
especially, too, as he was not a little piqued by the con- 
tinued coldness and stateliness of her manner to him. — 
There was little eaten and nothing said during the meal. 
The general and Catherine had no appetite, from sorrow ; 
the earl, from a mixture of alarm and pique ; and Mrs 
Baynton, from a violent fit of ill-humor at being displaced 
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bjr ber niece, witbout having it in her power to declare 
tbat niece was unfit to succeed her. 

Shortljr after the dessert was served, Catherine asked 
her aunt if it would be agreeable to ber to retire ; and, 
having received a nod of assent, she rose ; wben a ser- 
vant brougbt in a letter sealed, and delivered it to the 
General. 

" Tbat is my poor fatber's band," exclaimed Catherine, 
glancing ber eye over the letter ; tben, dreading to see 
the agony wbicb she expected the sight of his lost son's 
posthunaous address to him would occasion her grand- 
father to experience, she hastily left the room, regardless 
that she walked before Mrs Baynton. 

Tbis negligence was an affront not to be pardoned ; 
and, instead of repairing with her niece into the sitting- 
room, the enraged lady went up into ber own room to 
complain to ber complaisant abigail, bow iU ber new- 
found and conceited niece bad behaved to ber. 

But Catherine scarcely noticed ber absence ; for she 
was too much engrossed by thinking what tbat letter con- 
tained. The increased affection in ber raanner to the 
General, was the consequence of reading his letters to 
her fatber, inviling him to come with his daugbter and re- 
nde witb him. The first letter failed to move ber heart 
towards him, because it expressed no regret at having re- 
iiised to see ber motber ; but the next letter, wbicb ber 
£ither in the paroxysm of his first feelings bad never open- 
ed, but bad deposited in the cabinet, called forth the ten- 
derest pity towards the suffering parent ; for in tbat letter 
he ezecrated his past cruelty ; said be would give worlds 
to recall his daughter-in-law to life, and to receive ber to 
lus bouse and to his heart. And as Catherine felt assured 
that, if her fatber bad read this letter, it would bave bad 
a conciliatory effect on his feelings, and would bave led 
him perbaps to the presence of his fatber, the idea of the 
Creneral as ber motber's enemy faded gradually from ber 
nund ; and wben she next bebeld his grief-worn coun- 
teoance, she could not help bastening to him in the man- 
ner above described. 
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The cabinet contained also other reminiscence of both 
her parents, which had entireljr subverted her newly as- 
sumed composure, and sent her down witb eve]y mark 
of sorrow in her appearance. She was stili pacing the 
room, but in oppressive thought, wholly unconscious of 
the lapse of tirne, when the gendemen entered ; and she 
saw evident marks of deep emotion in the face of Lord 
Shirley. 

The General endeavored to speak, but could not. 
But on her offering to take the letter he held in his hand, 
he snatehed it away from her, saying, " No 5 this is not 
for y our eye yei, my love ; it has nearly broken my heart, 
and could have no good efiect on yours. See, it has 
been too much for poor Lionel there. Stili it has been 
a cordial to my heart, as it proves how eamestly he 
wished you to be, in čase of his decease, under my pro- 



tection." 



Catherine, though disappointed in not seeing the let- 
ter, acquiesced in the decision. "But why, (thought 
she,) should Lord Shirley be thus affected ? " and her 
eye, when it turned on him, insensibly lost some of its 
stemness. 

At this moment the General looking at him exclaimed, 
" Oh, Lionel ! had I but listened to your wise, benevo- 
lent, and disinterested advice, at this moment, perhaps, 
both my son and his wife would have been alive and 
happy, and bere ! " 

" Dear sir ! " cried Lord Shirley in a hoarse voice, 
" you must not feel and talk thus." 

" Not feel thus ! — not feel, when you know that I was 
a hard-hearted obstinate old fool, and not aH your re- 
peated and eloquent entreaties, both by word of mouth 
and in writing, could prevail on me to receive my son's 
wife as well as my son to my forgiveness ! "- 

" What !— Is it possible ? Could Lord ShWey,— did 
he, — was he the advocate for my poor mother ! '* cried 
Catherine, her whole face lighting up with pleasure and 
surprise, though tears trembled in her eyelids. 

" To be sure he was — and I can show you his letters ; 
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sr I kept them — ^I kept tliem to his honor and my dis- 
race !'* 

" Then, wAy, why was this written ?" said Catherine, 
agerly taking a letter from her pocket, and showing it to 
iOrd Shirlej. — ^It was from Mrs Baynton to her nephew ; 
nd after pages of reviling it added, " And I assure you 
lat that adrairable, sensible young man, the Earl Shirley, 
le bead of your house, agrees with me in ali I have said, 
nd will do his utmost to prevent my brother's receiving 
ither you or your wife." 

Amazement mixed with indignation deprived Ijord Shir- 
3y, at first of utterance. But at length he exclaimed, 
Never, in any respect, did I authorize Mrs Baynton to 
tunk these sentiments mine ; and ali I can remember to 
ave said in reply to her violent invectives was, ' I own, 
oadam, I wish my cousin had married a woman of his 
iwn rank,because I am no friend to unequal marriages ; — 
Jid on these words, for I left her soon after, she must have 
ČHinded what I consider as a very heavy charge against 
oe — that of wishing to foment discord ; and contrary, as 
hope the General will convince you, both to my princi- 
des and my practice, in this instance as in every other." 

" Oh ! I ara convinced, qiute convinced already," cried 
he eothusiastic Catherine seizing Lord Shirley's hand 
»etvreen both hers ; then, looking up in his serious face 
rith a sort of supplicating smile, which he had thought 
ler features incapable of, she added, " Lord Shirley, dear 
[iOrd Shirley ! do pray forgive the resenlraent which I 
vas betrayed into by this wicked letter ; and pray forget 
—bat, no, I hope you did not remark ali the cold haughty 
ooks I gave you during dinner tirne." 

Lord Shirlev was so taken by surprise, so fluttered by 
he coDtinued afiectionate pressure of her hands, that he 
30uM not recollect hinjself sufficient]y even to retum it ; 
md it was with much embarrassment that he at last arti- 
sukted, " It is impossible, that any one of your looks, Miss 
Shirley, can remain unnoticed ; and I own they gave me 
nquisite pain, for which even this frank and kind ac- 
kiiowledgment can scarcely make me amends ; — ^but at 

6 
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length you do me justice, and thus let me stili further re- 
pay myself for the misery you have occasioned." 

So saying, he pressed her hand to his lips ; and a smile 
of meaning passed for one moment across those of the 
General ; for Lord Shirley sighed as he relinquished her 
hand. Catberine only blushed — but that she did eveij } 
moment. 

" But, hush ! here comes my aunt," said Catherine; 
" and I conjure you say not a word on the subject of her 
misrepresentation. Pray remeniber, my dear grandfather, 
and you my dear cousin," (and she smiled while she said 
so, an epithet she used, to try to make Lord Shirley forget 
her past coldness,) " that it is my wish to make my aunt ray 
friend, wliich 1 can never do while I am the means of 
procuring her severe reproofs or taunting sarcasms." 

" Make her your friend ! She ought to be your friend 
ready-made, if she felt properly and naturally," exclaimed 
the General. 

" I ara not quite sure of that, aceording to natural feel- 
ings ; unless by natural feelings," observed Lord Shirley, 
" you raean the ties of blood ; for the lady's dislike of a 
young and lovely great-niece vvho is wholly a stranger 
to her, and whose coraing into the family deprives her 
both of consequence and authority, would appear to me, 
especially in a woman not remarkable for her fine temper, 
a very natural feeling." 

" Well, well," said the General, " natural or unnatu-^ 
ral, I heartily pity you, my poor cliild, for being exposed '' 
to its resulls." 

" I do not pity myself," replied Catherine with an ex- 
pression of countenance which the General and Lord Shir- 
ley knew not exactly hovv to define, but vvhich diose ac- 
quainted with riie habits of her mind would have called 
devotional — " I do not pity myself ; because I believe aH 
trials of temper to be salutary ; and as this vvorld is a state 
of probation, and the little daily trials of life are perhaps 
more difficult to be borne ihan great and unusual ones, I 
cannot allow myself to think ihat dispensation otherwise 
tlian a kind one, which raust call into use those serviee- 
able and christian virtues, patience and forbearance." 
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There was a look almost amounting to a look of alarm 
wbich passed at this moment betvveen the General and thc 
peer ; for, though respectable men and sincerc bclicvcrs, 
their religion was a thing whicli they \Yere contentcd to 
know that they possessed, vvithout bringing it into evcry 
day use, like family jevvels not fit for every day woar ; its 
efEcacy as a daily guide, as the impellcr to good feelings 
and the restrainer of unkind ones, and as a purificr and 
regulator of the thoughts as \vell as actions, was nevcr prc- 
sent to their minds ; and any pcrsons vvho shoiild venture 
to make it evident that vfith thcm such an influencc was 
perpetually prescnt, they were consequcntly in the habit 
of styling methodists and fanatics. And here was a beau- 
tiful girl talking of this world as being a state of probation, 
and of courting trials in order to call fortli christian vlr- 
tues ! Yet they both tliought Catiierine spoke with great 
simplicity ; there was no affectation of siiperabundant 
rigliteousness ; and when Mrs Baynton entered the room, 
the smile wilh vvhich she regarded her was evidently sin- 
cere, and bore strong marks of an unaifectedly kind and 
christian špirit. 

" You look cold," said Catherine setting a chair for 
her aunt very near tlie fire^ " pray take this seat." 

" And cross too !" muttered the General. 

" I thank you," coldly replied Mrs Baynton ; tlien vvith 
aforced and bitter smile she added, " I thank you, madam, 
for doing the honors of this fire-side to me." 

" Whew !" whistled the General ; vvhile Catherine by 
a look besought his forbearance, and proved her own by 
taking no notice of this ungracious speech ; but scating 
herseif by Mrs Baynton's side, she fell into a mournful 
though not sullen silence ; a silence which no one, from 
difierent causes, was disposed to break. Lord Shirley 
was contemplating the fine profile of Catherine, vvhich 
acquired new beauty from the declining atlitude of the 
bead, while the direction of her eyes, to the fire displaycd 
the beauty of her long dark eye-lashes. Mrs Baynton's 
inclination to talk was checked by every species of ill- 
humor. And sad, tender, remorseful recollections kept 
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the General silent, till at last, with a look and a sigh of 
agony he suddenly rose and left the room. Catherine^s 
eyes fo]lowed bim, filiing with tears as thev did so ; and 
when he closed the door, she laid her hanas on the tabk 
near her, and leaned her head on them. 

She had thus for a few minutes indulged her sjmpathj 
with the General, when Mrs Baynlon esclaimed, " UpoD 
n)y word, Miss Shirley, you have ^n excellent idea indeed 
of entertaining your guests ! Lord Shirley will not find his 
visit very amusing." 

" Could Lord Shirley come to the house of naiouming 
expecting to be entertained, madam ? " replied Catberinei 
meekly. 

" At least he did not expect such unnecessary mc^h« 
ness ! I dare say you would have talked fast enough to 
Mrs Norris and your other old associates." 

An indignant blush overspread the cheek of Catberine ; 
but with a suddcn efibrt she resumed her composurCi 
turning her eyes now evidendy full of tears on the ground ; 
then rising, she niade a graceful bend of the head to 
Mrs Baynton and the earl, and walked to the door. 

"Pray, madam, are you going after mybrotber?'* 
asked Mrs Baynton. 

" Yes, madam, it is my intention to follow bim ; I con- 
clude he is gone to his study, and I do not think it is good 
for bim to be alone. 

" May be so," replied her aunt ; " but though I am 
his sister, and I have known bim longer than you, I never 
dared to intrude into his retirement; no, nor even his 
poor dear last wife, whora he loved better than he ever 
did love or ever can love any one in the world." 

" I conclude he did indeed love her," said Catherine 
with a deep sigh ; for she recollected it was tbis poor dear 
wife's influence that had so long prevented bim from for- 
giving her father. " But circumstances are changed 
since — the General bas lost his only child, and I anni Siat 
child's daughler — surely then be will not deem my wish 
to sooth bim by weeping widi bim an impertinent intru- 
sion ? At any rate it is my duty to offer bim ray sympathy 
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I society, and if he dislikes to ha ve them he will be 
idid enough to say so." 

So saying, and without waiting for more objections 
m her provoking relative, she left the room, and has- 
ed to the GeneraPs study ; leaving Mrs Baynton to 
it her feelings to the sympathiziag peer, as she flattered 
self she should fin d hi m. 

* There now," she began, did you ever, my lord, see 
h a conceited, obstinate, independent miss ? — ^No def- 
nce for the opinion of those, at least more estperienced 
D herself. And what a want of manners, to go and 
ude into a gentleman's study, who evidently retired in 
er to be alone ! " 

* But that gentleman is her grandfather," coolly replied 
rd Shirley ; " and it must be a consolation to both of 
m to weep together over their mutual loss." 

* As to her loss, I do not believe she thinks much of 
iow she has gained so much, and caused herself to be 
movvledged as General Shirley's heiress. Now, do 
I believe, my lord, that if she had really loved her 
ler she could have čare d if the General had fallen 
vn and died, or been trodden to death in the street ? 
d could she have forgiven him, and hung about him so 
«, in that bold way ? " 

Lord Shirley had resolved to endeavor to sooth, and 
i irritate Mrs Baynton, if possible, that her temper 
;ht not be rendered worse than usual, and Catherine 
reby suffer more than she need sufFer. But there is 
hing that rouses the resentment of a generous heart 
re than unjust accusations of the amiable and innocent ; 
1 Lord Shirley could not hear with patience this mis- 
istruction of actions vvhich vvere evidently proofs of real 
demess and true nobleness of nature ; and with an 
sression of countenance vvhich had nothing conciliating 
it| he answered — 

" Your niece, madam, accounted for her feelings to- 
rds the General the other night in a very satisfactory 
loner ; and in a way that did not, in my opinion, call 
auestioa her love of her father ; and her forgiveness of 

6* 
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the General so soon, was only a proof of tbe refi^ous 
education vvhich it is evident she has received." * 

" Ali methodistical cant, Lord Shirley, which she leamt 
araong the vulgar people she has been brought up with. 
Yes — ^I hear she is mighty religious." 

Lord Shirley, thougli his fears respecting Catherine^s 
being " righteous overmuch " were not a little excited by 
this information, was too indignant at the petty malice of 
his angrv companion to express what he felt; he there- 
fore only observed, ihat in moments of affiction, a dia^ 
play of piety, hovvever niarked, could not warrant the 
accusation against any one of being guilty of methodisti- 
cal cant; and more especially not, against an ardess^ 
quick feeling girl under Miss Shirley's affecting circum- 
stances. 

" Men and women may be pious and devotional in 
prosperit}^," added Lord Shirley, " but, generally speak- 
ing, they must be so in adversity ; and where should a 
bereaved orphan like our new found relative look for 
comfort and support, but to her Father who is in heaven ?" 

" Grant me patience ! " cried Mrs Baynton, " if this 
girPs methodism has not affected even you, my lord ! — 
and I see, — ^yes, I see very clearly that she will alienate 
aH hearts from me. Yes — I see, I am sure nobody loves 
me — T am the most miserable vvoman that exists ; — ^I dare 
say this viper wili soon get me turned out of my brother's 
house." 

Here sobs of anger choked her utterance, and saved 
the vexed but disgusted Lionel from more vituperative 
agony. Stili he could not help considering her with 
excessive pity ; — for what consciousness can be so pain- 
ful, and so difficult to endure, as that expressed by Mac- 
beth, — " And no one loves me ! " And Lord Shirley 
knew that the unhappy Mrs Baynton had only, while 
echoing the words of Macbeth, expressed a bitter and 
raelancholy truth. But luckily for him her loud expre£- 
sions of grief, which as he could not sooth, Lord Shirley 
dared not notice, were interrupted by the re-entrance of 
the General leaning on the arm of Catherine. 
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On seeiog theni, Mrs Baynton rose and retired, throw- 
iDg the door after her with considerable force. 

" We heard the soiind of crying and wailing," said 
the General, " as we opened the door ; I hope, Lionel, 
you have not been beating Mrs Baynton ? " 

" I have been wounding her a little with my tongue, I 
believe," replied the earl ; " a weapon which I thought 
proper to use in defence of injured merit." 

" I am sorry you wounded her," said Catherine kindly, 
" however justifiable your motives were." 

" I suspect, Lionel," observed the General with a 
languid smile, " Catherine takes the * injured merit' to 
herself, and concludes she was the person you de- 
fended." 

" Me ! was it indeed me whorn Lord Shirley defend- 
ed !" said Catherine deeply blushing ; " O ! then I am 
more sorry than I was before ; — and I again conjure you, 
my kind cousin, and you, my dear grandfather, for my 
sake, as well as my aunt's, not to keep up this very na- 
tural dislike of me ztpresent^ by defending me when she 
attacks me, or praising me as if in opposition to her. It 
is my wish to gain her affection if possible. I know my 
progress will be slow ; but it will also be sure, if I am 
alIowed to work my way quietly and peaceably ; and in 
the mean time I shall, I trust, be improving myself in very 
necessary virtues*" 

To the good sense as well as the kindness of this re- 
quest her hearers could not be deaf ; and Lord Shirley 
proniised to be more civil to Mrs Baynton than ever, 
provided she did not speak very ill of her great-niece ; 
and the General promised to bebave as well as he could. 

Mrs Baynton did not appear again diat night ; and the 
evening, which ended early, served to exhibit Catherine 
B8 a soother of her afflicted grandfather in so amiable a 
light, — since she evidendy overcame her own grief in 
onder to endeavor to cheer his, — tliat Lord Shirley, as 
iie went home, convinced himself it was his duty to visit 
the GSeneral every day, and that, come what would, he 
would dine there again on the morrovv. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

When Catherine and the General entered the room 
that evening, Lord Shirley thought he perceived a look 
of satisfaction on Catherine's countenance, through the 
traces of tears which evidently obscured the brilliancy of 
her eyes ; and he found the truth of his observation covr 
firmed when the (Jeneral called hira on one side before 
he took leave, and informed hira that he had given Cath- 
erine permission to invite her friend Miss Merle to stay 
with her. But, that as he knew this faraily arrangement 
would excessively discompose the nerves of his sister, he 
wished Lord Shirley would come to breakfast the next 
raorning, that he raight be present when it was disclosed 
to her, and by his influence over her mind at once keep 
her anger in proper bounds, and reconcile her to a cir- 
cumstance in his opinion as just as it was desirable to his 
grand-daughter. 

Lord Shirley promised compligince. But as he had 
sornething of Mrs Baynton's pride, he was reconciled to 
the idea of this continuation of Catherine's intimacy with 
her inferiors, merely by his dislike that the aunt should 
be gratified in her inclinations, and the niece thvvarted in 
hers. Lord Shirley was moreover surprised to see the 
General vvas so rauch afraid of the displeasure of his 
unamiable and also powerless sister, as to vvish hira to be 
present in order to stand between him and her vvrath. 
He must therefore, (though an accurate observer gene- 
rally speaking) have failed to observe how much more 
frequent and sure is the operation of fear than that of 
love, in influencing the conduct of human beings tovvards 
each other ; and that the power possessed by the meek, 
the tender, and the benevolent, in both sexes, is a non- 
entity compared to the dominion enjoyed by the violent, 
the selfish, and the overbearing. 

The next morning Lord Shir]ey, even before the ap- 
pointed hour, vvas seated at the Genera]'s breakfast table. 

" Well, my dear child," said tlie General, addressing 
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lunself verjr kind]y to Catherine ; ^^ teli me at what hour 
vou wish the carriage to be seiit to bring your friend 
Miss Merie bither." 

" As soon as you please, sir," replied Catlierine with 
subdued but evident pleasure. 

" Miss Merle !" exclaimed Mrs Baynton, " may I ask 
wbat she is coming hither for ? " 

" To stay with my grand-daughter," coolly replied the 
General. 

" Grant rae patieoce ! " vociferated his sister. " What ! 
is that horrid Miss Merle coming hither ? coming to stay 
at the house of General Sbirley as a companion to his 
grand-daughter and heiress ? " 

" Mrs Baynton," cried the General, " ihe Miss Merle 
is coming hitlier, that Miss Merle, who loved, consoled, 
and con^orted my grand-daughter and heiress when her 
nearest of kin disowned, neglected, and knew her not, — 
The Miss Merle who deserved and gained her grateful 
afiection, while her grandfather and her aunt unnaturally 
took no notice of her — This is ihe Miss Merle vvho is 
coming to be my guest and her companion." 

" Yes," retumed Mrs Baynton, " one Lucy Merle, the 
mlgar, democratic, conceited daughter of the vulgar, vix- 
enish wife of a country linen-draper and a small beer 
breiver.** 

" Vulgar ! madam ! vulgar ! " exclaimed Catherine 
vnth a glow of indignation mantling on her cheek, which 
her own wrongs would never have gathered there ; " Miss 
Merle vulgar ! She is one of the loveliest and most ac- 
complisbed girls I know." 

" You know ! " retorted Mrs Baynton ; " that may be, 
and vet Lucy Merle be a very ordinary sort of person." 

" Then ask Lord Shirley, madam, if he did not think 
her a beautiful creature." 

Lord Shirlev, blushing as he did so, replied that hc 
8carcely looked at her, but he believed she was a pretty, 
genteel looking girl. 

" If so then," resumed Mrs Baynton, " it is more par- 
tieularly improper for this young person to be introduced 
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into a line of life so much above her. Sbe had much 
better remain in her present obscurity, lest sbe become 
an object of admiration to tbose vvhose designs, owing to 
tbe lowliness of ber birtb, cannot be bonorable, especially 
as ber fatber is in anotber country and sbe bas no pro* 



teclor." 



More tban tbe " bectic of a moment " passed across tbe 
cbeek of Catberine at tbese words, while sbe rose in 
strong emoiion and exclaimed, " No protector, madam ! 
Lucy Merle no protector ! " tben pausing, and deeply 
sigbing, sbe reseated berself and added, " poor tbmg ! 
No — sbe bas indeed no protector." 

" Tben," rejoined ber aunt, " I conclude you feel 
tbe propriety oi not exposing ber to improper admiration 
and improper addresses. Here is our noble cousin bere,** 
added sbe, smiling, '' tbe admiration of ali female eyes, 
tbe desire of aH female bearts^ can you answer it to your 
conscience to expose your friend to tbe danger of ad- 
miring and being admired by Mm for instance f " 

" Danger ! madam ! " cried Catberine, " would Lucy 
Merle bave any danger to fear from Lord Sbirley ? " 
darting at bim as sbe spoke a look of almost fierce inquuy. 

" None — none in tbe world," replied Lord Sbirley 
eagerly, " were sbe ever so cbarming." 

" I thougbt so," returned Catberine witb quickness, 

" Tbat remark is not flattering to Lord Sbirley's 
power of pleasing ; for, if ber bonor be in no danger, 
ber beart migbt. But perbaps, Miss Catberine, you 
tbink tbe earl a good speculation for your friend, and you 
wisb (as you are used to contemplate unequal marriages 
witb complacency) to see tbis young person tbe wife of 
your noble cousin. Lord Sbirley ?" 

" Impossible tbat I sbould wisb sucb a tbing ! " re- 
plied Catberine witb a degree of eagerness wbicb flat- 
tered tbe earPs self-love — and be gazed on ber witb 
grateful pleasure till sbe went on to say, — " Impossible, 
madam ! not only because I bave been brougbt up 
to reprobate unequal marriages, but also because, tbougb 
I well know and approve tbe cbaracter of Lucy Merle, 
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that of Lord Shirley is entirel}r unknown to me — and 
how do I know that he would make her happy ?" 

At this frank avowal, it is not in tlie povver of words 
to describe the astonishraent, the indignant astonishment 
that shot in angry glances from the eyes of Mrs Bayn- 
ton ; the surprise not unmixcd with archness that appear- 
ed on the countenence of the General ; and the confusion 
and mortification that showed themselves in a succession 
of deep blushes on the face of the handsorne earl, he 
who knew himself to he the most admired man at that 
monaent in high life. 

" Lionel ! " said the General laughing, " I told you 
this girl was no flatterer ! " 

" Flatterer ! " exclaimed her aunt, " she is absolutely 
rude and affronting, as well as absurd. — What ! to sup- 
pose that one Lucy Merle would not be too happy to 
marry a noblemah, and a Shirley ! " 

" My mother married a Shirley, and her superior in 
rank ; and she was not too happy ! " said Catherine 
deeply sighing ; " yet she knew, loved, and idolized the 
character of the man she married. But surely what I 
ssdd was not rude ; if it was so, I request your pardon, 
my lord. I doubt not, when I have known you longer, I 
shall esteem you as you deserve ; but till then, surely 
it could be no affront to say that 1 should be unwilling to 
tnist you with the happiness of my dearest friend." 

" Certainly, certainly not," answered Lord Shirley in 
a burried uncomfortable manner ; for he had been so 
used to command sudden as well as unqualified admira- 
tioD, that the sensible caution evinced by Catherine's in- 
genuous declaration had given him a feeling of mortifi- 
cation unusual, and iherefore hard to be borne ; especially 
as in the recesses of his heart he had thought that Cath- 
erine herself might not perhaps be reluctant to receive 
Us addresses ; — yet he was now honestly informed by 
Catberine, she was not at ali sure he would be a good 
match even for her humble friend ! 

" It is impossible," said Mrs Baynton with great acri- 
mony, " to hold any satisfactory conversation vvith persona 
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with whom, from tbe company they have kept and tbe 
sort of education tbey bave received, one can have no 
community of thought or feeling ; and I foresee that 
you, iny deluded brother, by allowing your grand-daugbter 
to continue her acquaintance witb those low persons, w!i 
only perpetuate those notions it were better for her Id 
get rid of as soon as possible. — Let me teli you, Mm 
Catherine Shirley, that any notice tchatever from Lord 
Shirley would be an honor to a Lucy Merle." 

" Any notice tohatever^ madam ! " echoed Catherine, 
regarding her witb surprise mingled with suspicion and 
alarm. 

" It is vulgar to repeat a person's words, child ! " said 
Mrs Baynton ; " but I did say so." 

" Then you said wrong, madam," exc]aimed Lord 
Shirley, his fine face sufiused with a more worthy glow 
than what had so lately crimsoiied it ; for it sprung Irom 
a more worthy cause, and one becoming tbe real noble- 
ness of his nature and tbe correctness of his principles ; 
" The notice even of a prince would be no hanar, but a 
decided dishonor^ to any woman, however low her situa- 
tion in life, if it implied dishonorable wishes and dishoD- 
orable intentions ; and, so far from your friend*s being in 
any danger from my assiduities, — for who ever dared, 
even by implication, to brand me with tbe name of sedu- 
cer ? that, were sbe in danger from any one else, I myself 
would be to her the protector which Providence bas de- 
nied her ! " 

" I believe you, I believe you ! " cried Catherine with 
sparkling eyes, and eager]y giving him her hand, gazing 
eamestly, and almost unconsciously, as sbe did so, on tbe 
earPs deep blush and ingenuous expression of counte- 
nance, which carried home to her heart the conviction diat 
be spoke nothing but the trutb. " My dear lord," she 
added 1 am disposed to think very highly of you for two 
reasons ; first, because you were my poor father's trne 
and zealous friend ; and, secondly, because you have 
such a habit of blushing ; and it was a remark of my 
mother's — ^that being whom I regarded as a model of 
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correct observation — ^ that women may blush from want 
of knowledge of the world, from weakness of nervcs, and 
niany inadequate and some iraproper fceiings ; but a 
maD's blushes, especially those of a man of the world, 
are always,' said she, ' in my opinion, a pi-oof, that an in- 
tercourse vvith that world has not rubbed ofTthe gloss of 
bis best feelings ; but that, if Iie be not stili entirely virtu- 
ous, he retains a love of virtue, and a degrec of sensibility, 
which may ultimately make him a blessiug to himseif and 
oibers.' " 

Lord Shirley did not blush the less for these commenda- 
tions on his blushes, which Catherine delivered vvith cheeks 
elowing like bis own. But though Lord Shirley blushed 
from pleasure, it was not unmixed pleasure; as the 
warmth and readiness of her praise was even a stronger 
proof of her indifTerence than her preceding frankness had 
been. 

The General made no observation. But not so his 
sister. She drawing herself up, with a disdainful look de- 
dared that " she never heard any thing so indecorous in 
her life, as a young lady's admiring so warmly and avow- 
ed]y a gentleman's blushes ! It was real]y fulsome flattery9 
tbougb spoken in the words of a third person." 

Constemation the most painful kept Catherine silent, 
and indignation Lord Shirley ; but the General vvith great 
vebemence declared, that tliere was no knovving hovv to 
please a crabbed old woman like her. " One moment," 
cried he, " you scbld the poor child because she does not 
say civil things to a man, and the next you abuse her be- 
cause she says too many ! " 

To this speech his sister made an angry retort, which 
he as angrily answered ; till harsh words succeeded so 
npidly to each other, that Lord Shirley made a hasty 
bcnr, and was vvithdravving from so unpleasant a scene, 
but wbs requested to stay by die General, who, ringing 
the beli, desired the carriage might go instantly for Miss 
Merle. 

This order led Mrs Baynton back to the original cause 
of their dispute ; and she desired to know vvhether the 

7 
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General really meant that this nobody should sit at table 
with tliem. 

" To be sure, I do." 

" What ! when there is company ? " 

" Undoubtedly." 

" Wliat a \vant of proper pride ! " 

" No — what a proof of true pride ! Mrs BayDtOD, I 
am too proud to suppose the man or woman whom I think 
good enough to assodojte vvith me is not fit companj for 
any guest of mine." 

'' But how do you know, brother, that she will nothelp 
herself with her own knife and fork, and feed herself witn 
her knife ? " 

"And suppose she should?" replied the General. 
" Lord Shirley, don't you think you could survive the 
shock ? " 

" Yes, General," he replied ; " as I have not the same 
exquisite susceptibility which distinguishes, I see, another 
of the family." 

" I must be allovved," said Catherine blushing, " to 
say, that you seem madam, to have very erroneous no- 
tions of what the family of a respectable tradesraan is. 
My friend Lucy has never associated with the very vul- 
gar, though not, probably, with the very high ; and I am 
sure she has too strong a sense of nicety, as well as de- 
corum, to oSend against the decencies of life at anv 
table." 

" I do not doubt it — I do not doubt it at aH, my dear," 
replied the General, " spite of what that fantastical old 
lady tliinks or says." 

" Brother ! General Shirley ! / — I — despise you ! " 
said his sister, nearly choked vvith passion, and leaving 
the room vvith precipitation ; while Catherine, only too 
conscious that she v\'as already, and must become stili 
more, a constant source of contention between her aimt 
and her grandfather, could not regain her tranqui]lity, 
though kindly soothed by the General and the earl. 

" Do not grieve, my sweet^child," said the General ; " if 
she bad not this and you to complain of, she would have 
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something else. Complainiug is to ber like a prcpared 
atmospbere to the consumptive patient ; she could not 
live without it. She led my first wife a wearisome exist- 
ence, who was a sweet gentle being, and bad not špirit 
enougb to resist ber ; and nevertbcless my sister always 
declared tbat Mrs Sbirley was tlie worst of tempers." 
My second wife kept ber in order, and sbe bated ber 
during ber life ; but wben sbe died, sbe declared sbe was 
tbe most angelic creature breatbing ! In sbort, tbere is no 
accounting for tbe obliquities of teraper ; aH one can do 
!S to curb one's own temper, and to bear with diat of 
otbers. 

" But one cannot do tbat witb certainty without die aid 
of religion,^^ eried Catberine. " And tried as I am likely 
to be, what do I not owe to tbat excellent motber wbo 
taugbt me to endeavor to be a practical Christian, and 
that excellent fatber, wbo added bis instructions to bers ! " 
A moumful silence ensued, wbich was broken by tbe ar^ 
lival of Lucy Merle. 

Catberine immediately left tbe room to receive ber 
fiiend and conduct ber to ber own apartment ; wbile 
Lord Sbirley, declaring bis intention of retuming to din- 
ner, left tbe Gfeneral to bimself. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Befobe tbe dinner bour drew nigb, tbe General re- 
ceived a note from tbe earl, informing bim tbat a letter 
had just reacbed bim from bis younger sister Lady Fran- 
ces, telling bim tbat sbe expected to be in London and 
at his house in a few bours, and in tbat čase be boped be 
might be allowed to bring ber witb bim. Tbis note tbe 
General sent to Mrs Baynton for ber perusal, desiring 
her at tbe same time to write word to Lord Sbirley, tbat 
be should be bappy to see Lady Frances. . Mrs Bayn- 
tan complied witb bis desire; but sbe could scarcely 
forbear inserting in tbe note how sbocked sbe was tbat 
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her fair and noble relative would be forced to meet at tbe 
GeneraPs table company so unworthy of her. 

Neither the General nor Mrs Baynton had seen Lady 
Frances sinee she was quite a cbild, as she had for maoy 
years resided vvith an aunt of her mother's in Scotland ; 
but they knew her to be a distinguished belle even 
amongst the lovely daughters of Caledonia, and she wa8 
on the point of inarriage vvith a Scotch nobleman. 

Mrs Baynton, who piqued herself on tbe SlBrley 
beauty, was extremely anxious to see this youug lady, 
who stili upheld that dislinction so flattering to her fain]iy 
vanity, and without calling fortb that personal jealousj 
whicb similar advantage in a near relation like Catberioe, 
— one, too, who moved in the same circle as herself— 
could not fail to excite in her envious mind. £ager]y, 
therefore, did she look forward to the arrival of Lady 
Frances ; and calling up the most gracious expressioii to 
her countenance, she resolved, in order to do honor to 
her noble relations, to forget the provoking dispute that 
had driven her from the presence of the General, and 
even overlook the misery of being obliged to sit at table 
with nobody knew who. 

Catherine, meanvvhile, was disclosing to Liucy Merle 
the irritated stale of her aunt's mind, and earnestly beg- 
ging her to be on her guard, and not irritate her stili 
more by severe replies, however provoked ; while Lucy, 
knovving herself, begged to be allovved to dine in Cathe- 
rine's apartment, lest she should be tempted to aflront her 
aunt. 

" You do yourself injustice," replied Catherine ; " for 
I know you will not only bebave with firmness and dig- 
nity becoming your own worth and my regard, but also 
with that forbearance becoming your sex and age, and 
due to Mrs Baynton's rank and situation." 

'' Due to her rank, perhaps, as society now is ; but 
not becoming my principles." 

" Not your political ones ; but remember, you are a 
Christian, and forbearance is a Christian's dutv." 

" Aye, my dear friend," replied Lucy ; " i cao bear 
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tO hear you talk of Christian duty, for yow, I know, prac- 
tise ali you preach.** 

There was no one in the drawing-room but the Gen- 
eral and Lord Shirley when Lucy entered leaning on 
Catherine. She had been alreadj presented to the 
earl; and the former did not receive her as a stranger, 
for fae took her hand and weIcomed her in the kindest 
manner. 

"I have experienced a disappointment today, my 
dear child," said the General to Catherine ; " I expect- 
ed LfOrd Shirley would have brought with him his sisler 
Lady Frances, but she is detained a week longer in 
Scotland." 

Lord Shirley, raeanTvhile, — though not at ali conscious 
that he did so, — ^was distressing Lucy Merle by the 
eamestness with Tvhich he looked at her ; nay, he did 
not only look at, he absolutely exarained her face with 
fixed attention ; for he thought he had sonjewhere seen 
features resembling hers, and those features were re- 
markable. Her beauty, — and she was very handsome, 
— ^was of that čast of features and of that peculiar look 
which is usually called Jewish. Her outline was bold, 
for her noše approached the aquiline, and her mouth 
was rather wide ; but this defect was made aiiiends for 
by the excessive beauty of her full red lips, which, 
\rtenever they opened, disclosed the finest teeth pos- 
sible. Her forehead was high and open, her hair glossy 
and of a jet black. Her eye-brows were thick, and 
rather too near eačh other ; her eyes were of a light 
and sparkling gray ; but so long and black were the eye- 
hshes that veiled them, that in some views they had ali 
the eSect of dark ones. Her complexion was a decided 
lHown, or olive color ; but so clear, that at every mo- 
ment "her pure and eloquent blood spoke in her cheeks," 
and made it impossible for her to conceal the incessant 
emotion to which her quick feelings exposed her. Her 
' . person was tali and even commanding ; but it was rather 
too tbin, for beauty ; stili, when dressed to advantage, as 

7* 
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she now was, she had altogether a most comaiandiDg 
and striking appearance. 

Catlierine and the General both observed the earnest 
manner in which the earl had examined Lucy's features ; 
though neither of them wondered that be should take 
pleasuro in looking at a very lovel/ girl ; but tbey ako 
observed that his earnest gaze distressed her ;vsLnd the 
General, to divert the attention which was evidently bo- 
come painful, desired Lord Shirley to take down a Dew 
book of prints which he had lately purchased, and show 
it to the ladies. He did so ; and as tbey were vievring 
it, the General, observing that Lucy k>oked at the priDts 
so closely as to discover that she was short-sighted, and, 
consequently, that it would be more agreeable to her to 
look at them sitting, brought her a chair with well bred 
alacrity, and was in the act of presenting it to her with 
a bow of the old school, a bow at once graceful and re- 
spectful, while Lord Shirley was smiling his approbation 
of the General's gallantry when Mrs Baynton entered the 
room. 

The GeneraPs respectful obeisance, and Lord Shir- 
ley's look of pleasure, at once appeared to her sufficient 
proofs that this fine young creature was the admired in- 
heritor of the Shirley beauty, especially as she was in 
cousin's mourning, as it ia called ; and she could not for 
a moment imagine that a Luci/ Merle would be in mourn- 
ing for a Shirley. Accordingly she eagerly advanced 
towards Lucy, whom ihough she had heard, she had 
never seen ; and while Lucy awaited her approach with 
ali the dignity of a proud republican conscious of iDJury9 
she put on one of her sweetest smiles, and saluting her 
cheek, exclaimed ^' I am so glad ! so delighted to see 
you, my svveet girl ! This a pleasure I have k>ng been 
ambitious of ! " 

Nothing could exceed the silent astonishment of the 
General and Lord Shirley, except the almost remorsefiil 
confusion and surprise of Lucy, and the grateful plea- 
sure of Catherine, who, now advancing from another 
part of the room, was on the point of saying— " My dear 
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mnt, bow truly kind is this ! " when the servant announced 
linner, just asMrs Baynton bad heard the agitated Lucy 
rep]y, in a low voice, " You are yery kiod, I ain sure, 
madam." 

The General, who soon began to suspect the trutb, 
again bowing respectfully, drew the arm of Lucy under 
Us, and led ber into the dining-room, while tbe eari gave 
his to tbe aunt and niece. liie former then said in an^ 
uidible whisper, wbicb wa3 overheard by the Creneral, 
" I congratulate you, my lord ! She is a sweet beantiilil 
cieature ! quite tbe Shirley style of feature — auite tbe 
Shirley pro61e ; don't you thmk so ? far more like our 
£uDily tban JVliss Shirley is." 

Lord Sbirley now discovered tbe mistake, and wa8 
too miscliievous to undeceive ber, as the longer it was 
ooDtmued tbe more likely it was to end in ber mortifica- 
tioD, wbicb be was the more inclined to enjoy, because 
ahe never asked where Lucy Merle was, and why they 
veot to dinner witbout ber ; concluding, be supposed, 
that ber representations bad been attended to. 

WbeQ they were seated at table, Mrs Baynton boped 
ber ladyship bad bad a pleasant journey; and before 
Cetherioe, wbo now understood the whole trutb, could 
nfiy and rectify tbe mistake, tbe General sdd '^ Does 
Tour ladysbip take soup ?" Then turning to Lord Shir- 
fejr, be said, " Yes — the true Shlrley style and proBle, 
0y ! Liooel ! " While Mrs Baynton, gazing on her blusb- 
iDg vis-a-vis, with a mouth distended, with a smile of in- 
effible conceit declared " she blusbed as becommgly as 
ber bi*otber." 

Tbe gentlemen could now no longer restrain their 
hugbter ; nor even Lucy berself, wbo now understood 
tbat sbe was taken for tbe Ladv Frances Shirley wbom 
sbe bad expected to meet ; but Catherine regarding tbem 
whh a look of reproach, and leaning forvvard to speak to 
her aunt in a lovv voice, lest the servants should overbear 
her, said, " Dear madam, this is not Lady Frances Shir- 
lejr but my friend Lucy Merle ! ." 

Rage too miglity for utterance now ligbtened from tbe 
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dark eye of Mrs Bajrnton, while the General said, " Fye/ 
Catherine, fye ! why did you so soon put a stop to a lit- 
tle harmless pleasantry ? " 

" Excuse me, sir ; but I cannot think any pleasantry 
harmless that must end in paln to another." 

" Pshaw ! what a litde Puritan it is ! " added the (Jen- 
eral ; and was going on, but stopped in compliance with 
the beseecliing looks of Catherine, and aiso in alarm at 
the frightful looks of his sister, whom rage too migfaty 
for words rendered entirely silent, though her heaving 
bosom sufficiendy proved the passion that was struggling 
within it. Lord Shirley, the Greneral, and Lucy, mean- 
while went on with their dinner, not appearing to notice 
her emotion ; but Catherine was wholly unaUe to take 
her attention ojS* her aunt, whom she expected to see 
every moment seized with indisposidon ; especiallv as 
the General could not help complimenting Miss Merle 
on her quality look, which had even deceived a Iady of 
his sister's experience in ^uch advantages. To which 
Lucy could not restrain herself from replying, — 

" You would indeed congratulate me, sir, if you knew 
how much this little raistake confirms me in my own pe- 
culiar way of thinking, and in my conviction of the emp- 
tiness of the distinctions of birth ; for, if they really con- 
ferred that superiority which is attributed to them, could 
I, the low-born Lucy Merle, have been mistaken by that 
honorable lady for the noble Lady Frances Sbirley ? " 

Though Lucy said this with becoming blushes and 
feminine gendeness, the earl and the General were not 
pleased with the observation, and Catherine, on every 
account, wished it unsaid at this moment ; and the more 
so, as it restored Mrs Baynion to her speech by the ad- 
ditional indignation which it excited ; while Catherine, 
afraid of what she might utter, dismissed the servants, 
who had j ust set the second course on the table. " Am 
I then made a laughing stock to girls ?" screamed out 
Mrs Baynton. " But I will not forgive it while I live." 
And springing from her seat, she was running out of the 
room ; but Catherine hung on her gown, and following 
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ler, conjured her to forgive wbat bad passed, blamiog 
lerself for not having presented her friend, and owning she 
lad not in her opinion been quite well used. 

The candor and generosity of Catberine — qualities 
ivhicb Mrs 6aynton adnaired and envied, but could not 
mitate— Hnade her at this season of irritadon more odious 
to her than ever ; and alive on]y to the feelings of the 
moment, she hast]ly disengaged her gown from Catbe- 
nDe's grasp ; and giving her a violent push, which drove 
ber against the corner of the side-board, she ran out of 
dieroom. 

The sight of Catberine evidently in pain called fortb 
aH the violence of her young friend, and her eyes beam- 
ed with iodignadon. "Has she burt you? Are you 
kirt?" screamed out the afiecdonate girl, running to 
her; wbile Lord Shirley fahered out the same question ; 
ind the General sat in speecbless, rootionless constema- 
tioo. 

" I am not much hurt, and the pain is almost gone," 
said Catberine. " Ob ! it was notbing ! — ^notbing at 
ali!" 

" But it may be something next rime," muttered the 
General ; ^^ and she shall not stay under this roof to do 
yoa mischief." 

As be said tbese words be bad drawn Catberine 
bačij on his knee ; but on bearing them, she sprung up, 
reganlless of the pain she felt, and in the most earnest 
terms conjured the General to be not just,hut merdftd. 
"I mean to be just, and, therefore, cannot be meraftdj 
mv dear," be replied. Then, with a look and manner 
wnich forbade further reply, be opened the door of his 
lihraTy, and locked himself in there. 

"O! Lord Shirley!" exclaimed Catberine, "for 
pity's sake, nay, for the sake of justice, let me beg of 
you to intercede for my poor aunt ! Indeed^ indeed, in 
this instance she was more sinned against than sinning ! " 
" What ! when she was the means of burting you at 
the very moment when you were blaraing yourself, and 
letenting her wrongs ! " 
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<' Yes ; for what I said was officious and ill-timed. It • 
was provoking, indeed it was, coming as it did from one 
who was tlie cause of ali that disturbed her." 

" Hovv so ? — ^You the cause ! " 

" Yes — ^my introduction into the fainily, and my bring- 
ing ray friend Lucy bere, were certainly tlie cause ; and 
she must bate me, I know she must." 

" And is hatred, especially that of an aunt to a niece, 
so amiable a feeling, that, instead of being punished, you 
think Rlrs Baynton ougbt to be rewarded for it ? — Sup- 
pose slie bad pushed you so violently against the corner 
of tlie side-board as to cause a serious injury, of which 
you had died, would the jury have. been influenced faj 
your reasoulng to acquit her of murder ? If they did, 
tbey must have been a jury composed of elderly aunts 
who had young anihandsome nieces." 

"My lord," cried Lucy, her eyes sparkling with fierce 
indignation, and her brow contracted into an almost awful 
frown, "let me entreatyou not to say a word forthishoi> 
rid woman. Who knows, as the General says, but the 
next Ume she may indeed injure her ? " Then, before 
Lord Shirley could recoUect where he had seen that eye 
and that brow, even more peculiar in anger than they 
were in mildness, her features relaxed into tendersor- 
row, and clasping Catherine to her bosom she wept over 
her in silence. 

"I am silenced, but not convinced," said Catherine; 
" for I enter into my aunt's feelings, and can make al- 
lowances for them." 

" Yes ; you have done nothing else but consider her 
feelings ever slncc you came ; but when bas she ever 
considered yours ? " 

" No raatter ; What glory is it, if when ye are buiSet- 
ed for your faults ye shdl take it patiently ? But if, when 
*you do vvell and suffer for it ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God." 

" Svveet enthusiast ! " almost escaped the lips of Lord 
Shirley ; for, like most men and women of the world, he 
bad such a dread of any thing which approached fanati- 
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cism and enthusiasm, that he fancied the simple language 
of asincere Christian, such as Catherine liadjustspoken, 
resembled thera too nearly. But before he could repl)r, 
the General entered the room, and in a lovv but firm voice 
said he had written to his sister to desire she woiiId seek 
another abode tomorrow. 

"And I — I am the cause!" cried Catherine with 
great feeling. " It is I who drive hcr forlh from that 
home which she wouId else have enjoyed for ycars ! " 

" Miss Shirley, give me leave to teli you it is my sis- 

ter's own vile temper, and not you, which is the cause of 

this e:ule. And as to calling this the home she would 

have enjoyed for years, can you in your conscience be- 

fieve, my dear, that a woraan with such a disposition can 

ever bng enjoy any plače ? Besides, you seem to forget 

tbat the woman for whom you plead was one of those 

who strove the most to keep your beloved fathcr from his 

home," (Here the GeneraPs voice was stopped by 

strong emotion ; and Catherine raised her tearful eyes to 

Heaven.) " Does not his child," he continued, " owe 

»me retributive justice to his memory ? " 

" Yes — ^yes," cried Catherine ; — " she does, the only 
justice worthy of it ! " 

"And do you forget that your lamented mother had 
nota foe soinveterate against her, and the success of my 
8on's appeals to have her received by me, as this cruel 
Hunt whose cause you are thus advocating ? " 

"Oh, no ! — I remember it ali. I remember my 

ftthePs woes and my mother's wrongs. But that mother 

taught her child to forgive injuries ; to return good for 

eni ; and to endeavor to fashion her life according to 

that holy rule which teaches us to love our enemies ; to 

do good to those that bate us ; and pray for those who 

de8pitefully use and persecute us ! — Sir, the justice, the 

only justice I owe the memory of my lost parents, is to 

act up to their precepts, and prove that tlieir child is 

neither unworthy of nor ungrateful for the pains they be- 

slDwed upon her mind and heart ! " 

" You are a noble creature," said the General, sob- 
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biDg as he spoke. ''Tbis is magnanimitj — ^is it not, 

Lionel?" 

Lord Sbirlej, afiected bimself, could 011I7 ecbo the 

word " noble." 

But these praises, or rather the word]ng of tbem, 
displeased Catherine; for she felt tbat wbat sbe had 
said was spoken neither in a magnaoimous nor noUe 
špirit, but simply in a Cbristian one, and as a fulfilment 
of ber Cbristian duty. — At tbis moment a servant came 
in to say tbat Mrs Ekiynton wisbed to see the earl— «nd 
be instantly obeyed tbe summons. 

Wbile be was gone, a sort of perturbed silence todc 
plače ; and Catberine tbougbt sbe observed on the Gen- 
eraPs countenance a degree of anxious emotion wbich 
portended well for tbe interest of ber aunt- 

It was not long before Lord Sbirley retumed ; but 
evidently not very kindly impressed in favor of the 
power from wbom be came as ambassador. Tbe truA 
was, tbat wben Mrs Baynton's frantic rage had a little 
subsided, ber pride became alarraed at tbe consciousnesi 
of tbe vulgar, unbecoming, and unfemenine manner in 
"ivbicb sbe bad disp]ayed ber feelings ; and sbe felt the 
more sbame, because sbe bad so behaved in tbe pres^nce 
of ber noble cousin ; to wbat sucb a nobody as Lucy 
Merle tbougbt of ber conduct sbe was perfectly indififeiv 
ent. Her anger sbe tbougbt, and with some trutb, vras 
justifiable, but the mode of expressing it tbe contrary ; 
and sbe felt tbat an apology for it was due to the person 
whom sbe bad thus offended. Sbe also felt, that witb- 
out sucb an apology sbe bad no cbance of appeasing her 
brotber, wbom, wben once resolved, sbe knew to be un- 
bending; and that, with it, she might possibly be restored 
to favor, and allowed to remain wbere sbe was. Ac- 
cordingly sbe wisbed to see Lord Shirley, in order to 
make him her agent on tlie occasion ; and as soon as he 
obeyed ber summons, sbe began, witb many regrets for 
tbe quickness of ber sensibilities^ to express her sorrow 
and shame that her just resentment of injuries should 
have led her into so improper a way of disphying her 
sense of tbem. 
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" Iraproper, raadam! Not only improper, but unjust," 
cried Lord Shir]ey, fired witli indignation, wliile he con- 
trasted, in idea, die dispositions ofthc auntand die niece. 
" You vented your anger on the innocunt, not the offend- 
iog. Your arm should havG been lifted against theGene- 
ral or me, not your amiable, unofTending, and, [ must 
say, angdk niece." 

If Lord Shirley had wislied to revenge Catherine's 
wroDgs to tiie utmost, he could not have succeeded bet- 
ter than by giving such praises to the being towards 
whom sbe felt the strongest of ali passions — •jeaIousy. 

" Well, this I was not prepared for," she at length 
fiUDtly ardcnlated. '^ I thought, at least, I had a friend 
in you, my lord." 

" And so you have, madam," replied Lord Shirley, a 
Me moved by her distress ; " and so you shall find me, 
if you will let me know how I can serve you. Else 
wly did I instantly obey your summons ? " 

" True — very true," sighed Mrs Baynton. " This, 
theo, iDy lord, is my business with you. I feel that I 
have ofiended my own dignity, and my niece's, by giving 
hw a violent push ; and a true genriewoman, my lord, 
is Dot ashamed to apologize for die fault she has commit- 
ted against her rank as a gendevvomau. Of my just re- 
seotment towards Miss Shirley, the canting plausible 
cause of aH my misery, I never can, never mil repent." 
Lord Sbirley now exclaimed, with haughty displea- 
wre on his countenance ; " And was it only to hear your 
abuse of your niece, madam, that you sent for me ? " 

" No, my lord ; it was to request you to be the bearer 
of my apologies to Miss Shirley — apologies for my per- 
floaal violence I mean, and for that only." 

" Am I to add those emphasized words, madam, vvhen 
Ideliver your message?" 

«ye — es, my lord, if Miss Shirley be alone; but not 
if the Chneral be present." 

Lord Shirley, disgusted at her mean conduct as much 
as at her vindictive injustice, immediately bowed, and, 
witbout looking at her, withdrew. 

8 
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" Well, my lord, have you seen my aunt ? " said Cath- 
erine eager]y, who had been endeavoring during tbe 
earPs absence to melt the GeneraPs heart in favor of Us 
offendiDg sister. 

" 1 have seen your aunt," he coo]ly replied, " and she 
has deputed me to make her apologies to you for having 
forgotten herself sofar as to push you away from faerio 
the manner she did." 

" Indeed ! — Wel], that is more than I expected," mut- 
tered the General. 

" And more than I required, I am sure," cried CaA- 
erine. "And I wil] go to her directly and beg her 
to forget, as I do, aH that has passed of an unpleasaot 
nalure." 

" You had better remain where you are, my dear 
Miss Shirley," said the earl smiling, " as the pacificatioc 
is not so complete as your generous nature imaginesil 
to be ; and it is my opinion, that when I shall have cer- 
tified to Mrs Baynton that Miss Shirley accepts her apo- 
logies, it will be better to leave that lady to her own roe- 
ditations, at least till tomorrov^." 

" My poor aunt ! " cried Catherine ; " I see she ba- 
no friend, then, but myself." 

" And your being her friend is not the means of ma 
king me so," replied the earl ; " because your generositr 
only makes me more conscious of the contrary qualit; 
in her. Therefore, for her sake you must try to be les 
amm6/c." 

Catherine was going to reply, when Lucy Merle, puli 
ing her by the arm, made her remark a great chang« 
in the GeneraPs countenance ; and she had scarcel] 
askcd him if he was unwell, when he desired his phy 
sician to be sent for directly, as he felt the approach o 
his old enemy the gout, and was afraid it was going t( 
attack his stomach. "VVhile Catherine, who had nevej 
\vitnessed this painful disorder, and who feared the agita* 
tion of which she had been the innocent cause had help 
ed to bring it on, was hanging over the couch to wbicl 
the General had been conveyed, and trying to inak( 
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herself useful to him, Lord Shirley took an opportuni- 
ty of whi9pering in her ear, that her benevolent wishes 
concerning her aunt would find the gout their most ef- 
fectual assistant, as Mrs Baynton, to do her justice, was 
ibR best of nurses ; and the General, when ill with the 
gout, could never bear any one near him but her. 

"I am glad to hear it," cried Catherine; "and 
awkward as I already am on this occasion, I hope I shall 
be more awkward stili, that my aunt may be recalled to 
her ofSce, and I dismissed, even though I am dismissed 
far incompetency. — Well, little did I think that I should 
ever wish to delegate to anolher the office of nurse to my 
pandfalher ! " 

When the physician came, he ordered the General to 
keep his room, and be as quiet as possible ; adding, 
"With such a skilful and experienced nurse as your 
aster. General, you can'l fail to do well ; and she knovvs 
aH tbat is necessary to be done, you know — but \vhere 
is she ? — ^why do I not see her at her post ? " 

" That young creature is my nurse noWy Dr — 
said the General sighing. — " Let me present to you my 
grand-daughter, Catherine Shirley, my son William's onlv 
child." 

This was the first time the General had had an oppor- 
tunity of introducing Catherine, and doing so induced a 
degree of agitation not favorable to his complaint. 

" Toung lady, I rejoice to see you Aere," replied Dr — , 
** But you, my good friend, must not look back, but for- 
ward, now, if you mean to get well ; and though I doubt 
DOt but the sight of this young nurse is very delightful to 
you, 1 suspect that of your old one \vould be more 
alutary ; — therefore I advise you to call her to you as 
aoon as possible." 

** There, sir ! did you hear that ?" cried Catherine, as 
soon as Dr -^ — was out of hearing ; " you must forgive 
mj poor aunt now.^^ 

"Pshaw ! " muttered the General ; " one would really 
ihiok tbat you bribed the doctor to prescribe the nauseous 
dose to me." 
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" But if the nauseous dose be the only medioine 
can do you good, — siirelj, dear sir, you are not su< 
baby as to object to it because it is rtauseovs ? " 

" Well, well — say no more at present ; and I sup 
you will allow that it is only proper that she should 
her services ?" 

" I am not sure of that." 

" Indeed," cried Lord Shirley, " you carry your ii 
gence too far ; and the General is only just in his 63 
tations. Nor will his sister, I am convinced, hesita 
ask permission to attend on him when I have seen 
and told her how ill he is." Then, without waiting 
reply from the General, Lord Shirley repaired to 
Baynton's apartment. He found her in tears — tears i 
of anger than of grief ; as she had been informed o 
GreneraPs attack, and concluded that Catherine w 
take advantage of his illness to ingratiate herself so < 
pletely into his favor, that her influence would be w 
underminded, her services treated as wholly unneces 
and her chance of remaining in the house wholly at 
lated. But her tears passed with the earl for tea; 
afFectionate alarm ; and after assuring her that Cath 
received her apologies with eager pleasure, he ad^ 
her, if she wished to conciJiate the General, to taki 
vantage of the present circumstances, and offer her 

vices as nurse ; which, after Dr 's eulogy on 

nursing powers, would, he was convinced, be most ki 
received. 

"Yes — I mav ofFer," replied Mrs Baynton; "1 
dare say the new nurse will take čare my ofFer shal 
be accepted." 

" If, by the new nurse, you mean your amiable n 
madam ; I must teli you that she is your warmest a 
cate with your offended brother." 

Grant me patience ! " exclaimed Mrs Bayi 

Then you mean to say that if my brother forgives 
it will be at her intercession ? " 
I do, madam." 

" Then, my lord, I will not be forgiven ; and I 
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nther leave tbe house this moment — and, mark me 
bowever ill tbe General majr be, be shall reguest, for I 
^rill not offerj rajr assistance ! " 

Lord Sbirley immediately rose, and in silence Icft this 
amiable, woman to ber ovvn meditations. 

"I am afraid I have raade bad worse," said tbe earl 
in a whisper to Catiierine, in reply to tbe questioning 
diDce of ber eyes. — ^The General did not speak, but he 
looked anxious and disappointed. 

" There, take čare, girl, bow you pass me ! — For 

pity'8 sake do," cried tbe (Seneral ratber peevisbly. " I 

see you bave not been used to move near gouty persons." 

" Indeed I bave not," replied Catberine afiectionately ; 

"uid eamestly for your sake, dear sir, do I now wish I 

hd ; — but tliat wisb is weak, becausc a vain one. The 

vish that my aunt was at ber post as your bead nurse is 

ftnuional one, because it may be gratified." 

" What ! would you bave me sue to tbe old virago ?" 

^I would bave you forgive your sister, sir, though she 

bd anned against you ever so mucb and ever so often ; 

ud e8pecia]]y as it is an ofTence against me, not yourseir, 

thatvou are resenting." 

"Icould easier have forgiven a fault against myself, 
you ungrateful girl ! " 

" But, dear sir, unforgiveness is unforgiveness, however 
uniable tlie motive." 

But Catberine wouId bave continued in vain to speak 
'Doral sentiments in aid of ber wishes, bad not her ovvn 
>wkwardness served ber cause effectually ; for now she 
W (m\y seemed to be on tbe point of touching tiie in- 
oamed toe, where at lengtb tbe gout setded, but she let 
^ooiething fall out of her hand upon it ; and tbe General 
''ttered a cry of pain, accompanied by an oatb. " I 
^ly believe tbe girl did it on purpose to carry her 
point ! " said the General, when tbe pain had subsided 
'<ufficiently to let him speak ; and the distress visiblc in 
Catherine's expressive countenance inclined him to speak 
kiDdly. " The matter is decided now — Go, my dear, go 
and desire Norris to present my compliments to M rs 
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Haynton, and teli her that her scrvices are wanted in mjrj 
apartment." 

Lord Shirley tried to be glad, and to look so, becauSB; 
Catherine did ; but he was provoked at concessionsnl 
ill dcserved by the objedt of them. '^ Shall wego amijftj 
sir, and leave you alone with my aunt ? " said Catberioo^i 
too delicate to \vish to witness wbat might, she tbouglriK 
be a painful meeting between the brother and sistor« 
But the General assuring her that he should take M 
notice of \vhat had passed, she resolved to remaio ; and 
in about twenty minutes after she had been sent for^ Mu. 
Baynton, with great dignity, sailed into the room. 

Catlierine advanced towards her, half extendiDg ber 
hand ; but her aunt wou]d not even look at her, wbiie 
she slowly approached the General, and said — " (jenenl 
Shirley, I ani here according to your commands. Wblt 
is your pleasure with me ? " 

^' jMy business madam, is pain, not pleasure, I assure 
vou. I ha ve gotten the gout, and I do not like to havB 
anv one coine near me but yourself. Catherine is akind 
heartcd, weU intentioned giri, but she does not understand 
\vaiting on gouty patienls : — therefore I sent for you. So 
— is it pcace or war bctween us ? " 

" Peacc, if vour infirmities make it necessary to you, 
broilier. But I could not suppose I could be wanted 
\vliere Miss Shirley was ; I thought she was one of your 
irreat p;cniuses, \vho know every thing by intuition." 

" Me ! " cried the alarmed Catherine, " dear me, 
madam, do you take me for a genius ? I am surie I hope 
not." 

" I take vou for a much better thing," replied the Gen- 
eral, "a fine tempered, forgiving, forbearing creature ; 
but for ali that I do not like you very near me at present ; 
therefore I recommend Lionel, your friend, and yourself, 
to go and eat the dessert." They immediately withdrew, 
and left the brother and sister togelher. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



As Catherine was forbidden to enter the (jeneral's 

dressing room because he was trying to rest, she and ber 

cocnpanion, at Lord Shirley's particular desire, remained 

with him while he drank his wine ; and when they 

adjourned to the drawing room, the earl resumed the ex- 

ammation of the new prints which dinner had interrupted. 

From prints they got to books, of which the General had 

a choice collection in difFerent languages ; and it was soon 

evident to the earl, that, though they made no display of 

their knowledge, his yoiing companions were perfect]y 

wen versed in every modem language. Their reniarks 

on the prints had led him also to suspect theyunderstood 

<lniwing ; and the pleasure Catherine expressed at seeing 

a volume of Handcl and Purcell bound up together, put 

by mistake in the drawer that held the prints, convinced 

Um tbat music was one of her accomplishments. 

"Ido not expect," said the earl smiling, "thatyou 
wiB either of you be guilty of tlie indecorum of owning 
you can draw like artists, -and sing or play like professors ; 
bwt 1 expect either of you will be very ready to say 
these fine things of the other. Therefore," affecting 
to whisper Lucy Merle, he said/ "Does Miss Shirley 
draw?" 

"Admirably." 

" Does she play, and sing ? " 

"Delightfully." 

"And now in your ear. Miss Shirley, does Miss 
Merle draw ? " 

"Very well." 

" And play, and sing ? " 

" Bolh — ^very p]easingly ." 

"AH I know of languages, and aH I knovv of music or 
dRiwiDg, 1 owe to the instructionsof myfriend, niylord," 
8aid Liucy Merle blushing with grateful emotion while she 
spoke; "and \vhen you have seen her dra\vings, and 
feard her sing and play, you will feel that I must have 
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been stupid indeed, not to have profited io some measure 
by her instructions." 

" I did not contradict your high flown description of my 
perrormances," said Catherine smiling, " because I knew 
Lord Shirley would natura11y atlribute my denial to nx)d-* 
esty, or the afFectation of it ; and I well knew tbat those 
performances themselves would in tirne give him a juster 
idea of them." 

" But when ? " asked Lord Shirley. 

'' My drawings are locked up, and not easily gotten 
at at present ; and in the present state of my spirits, as 
well as my grandfather's, you will feel, my lord," ahe 
added mournfuI]y, '< that I can neither play nor sing, eveo 
if propriety warranted it." And Lord Shirley, cooscious 
tliat his wish bad been prcmature]y expressed, asked her 
to excuse his want of thought, and led to other subjects. 

It was late in the evening before Lord Shirley recol- \ 
lected that he had an engagement to sup at a fasbionable j 
cofFee-house with a friend on the eve of leaving England; 
when he found it necessary to apologize to Catherine 
and Lucy for leaving them. That night the General's ' 
own man slept in the room with him, and Mi^s BaynU>D 
left him at midnight. The next morning, wben she arose 
and heard the General was visible, she sent him a note, 
to know at what honr the carriage was to be ordered to 
conduct her to her future home, as the order for re- 
moval which she had received before, had never, that she 
knew of, been rescinded. 

" Pshaw ! " muttered the General to himself, " A 
vindictive ! unforgiving — Well ; e'en let her go— it will 
be a good riddance ! " But a violent tvvinge in his great 
toe made him recollect how necessary she was ; and he 
desired the servant to teli his sister that he wished to see 
her directly. 

She came. The General desired her to forget and 
forgive ; she crled a little ; and he hemmed away a little 
hoarseness in his throat, and Mrs Baynton consentcd to 
remain. 

The gout seemed to have come on purpose to effect 
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this reconciliation, for it disappeared t\vo c1ays after; 
during which tirne, Catlierine on principle vvent very 
rarely into the GeneraPs room, ia order to make his šole 
dependence on her aunt as great as possible ; and when 
he complained to Lord Sbirley that he thought she rather 
neglected him, the earl, who so far had learnt to know 
her, pointed out to her grandfather ivbat could alone be 
the motive of her seeming neglect; and the General 
owned that he believed he was right. 

Before the end of tJie week the General was down 
stairs as usual ; and as Captain Sliirley's death had then 
been kDOwn at least three weeks, and his father was re- 
covered, the earl began to feel that his friends and ac- 
quaintance might with propriety wonder at the frequency 
and length of his visits in New Street ; and his female 
friends were very curious to kno\v \vjiat sort of a woman 
the new Miss Shirley was. 

The earl also began to look forward with pain to llie 

fourth of June, when Catherine, no\v known to him alone, 

would appear at Court, and be admired, and probably 

wooed, by men of as high pretensions as himself. And 

why sbould that idea give him pain, if Catherine was not 

the chosen of his hoart ? That heart forcibiy \vhispered 

that she was so ; but he also felt that his judgmcnt had 

not as yet ratified the choice of his heart ; for had she 

not lived during three years with her inferiors in birtb, 

and persohs pi-ofessing principles hostilc (he thought) to 

the well being of society ? might she not have formed in- 

timacies with persons whora he could not associate with ? 

had she not an independcnce of character and a steadi- 

ness of affection, he believed he ought to call it principle, 

which would make her resist being called upon to give 

up those intimacies ? and would not her husband if he 

required this sacrifice be degraded in her cstimation? 

Was she not also methodistically inclined ? And above aH, 

did she not regard him with most complete indifference ? 

Such were the thoughts that now every day in rapid suc- 

cession occurred to the perturbed mind of Lord Shirley ; 

but stili he every day called in New Street, if he did not 
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dine tbere, to gaze on the tinconscious subject of them j 
who, by ihe display of some new grace or some new virtue^ 
riveted bis cbains stili closer each tirne be bebeld her. 

I bave stated before, tbat tbe GeneraPs gout left biin » 
suddenljr as to enable bim to come down stairs and Eve 
as usual. Before tbe end of tbe week, and on tbe third 
Sunday since die loss of bis son was known to him, fae 
was able to rise early and breakfast as was bis custom at 
nine oVlock, ten baving been tbe bour tbe preceding marih 
ing. Accordingly breakfast was brougbt in, and sooo iol- 
lowed by Mrs Baynton ; wbo seeing tbat tbe General did 
not seat himself because be was waiung for Catberine to 
do tbe bonors, observed witb a malicious smile, " Naji 
brotber, you may as well sit down, and let me make tfae 
breakfast ; for Miss Sbirley and her friend are gone no- 
body knows wbere, and tbere is no waiting for tbem j for 
wbo can teli wben tbey may cboose to retuim ? " 

^' Catberine and ber friend walked out at tbis tirne of 
day ? " 

" Tbey went out long before eigbt o'clock." 

" And pray wbo went witb tbem ? " 

" Nobody ; Miss Sbirley did not cboose to take a se^ 
vant." 

" How very improper ! " 

" Yes ; and not to be at borne at breakfast is worse 
stili. But Sunday is, you know, witb a certain class, a 
junketing day ; so, very likely tbey are gone to meet 
some of Lucy Merle's friends at ber motber's." 

" Sunday a junketing day for Miss Sbirley ? No, Mr 
Baynton, I can't believe it." 

" Or perbaps, brotber, sbe bas gone to some conven- 
ticle." 

The General sighed, but spoke not ; for be tbought i^ 
possible, and tbat idea was the worst of the two. 

" Well," said be, " I suppose when sbe comes sbe wil 
condescend to explain vvhere sbe has been", and in tbi 
meanwbile we will go to breakfast witbout ber." 

But tbe General had not bis usual appetite, for Catbe- 
rine bad disappointed bim. Punctuality was one of hi< 
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irtues, and he required it consequently in others ; nor had 

been one of Catherine's least perfections in his eyes, 

aat she was as punctual as he was. But no\v she was 

lot home at the breakfast hour ; and, disregarding the 

lecorum necessary in a young lady of her rank in life, 

she had walked out no one knevv vvhither, and without a 

aervaot ! What a triumph, too, she was giving to her aunt ! 

And the General was so conscious how much his sister 

enjoyed Catherine's delinquency, that he never once ven- 

tured to raise his eyes to her face. Ho\vever, by half 

past nine Catherine and Lucy retnmed ; and blooming 

nke the' morning, from early rising and exercise, her hat 

in her hand and her fine dark hair floating down her 

shoulders, Catherine ran into the roora with eager and 

perturbed haste, in order to excuse her not being home 

to breakfast. 

The first glance which the General caught of her 
briDiant blooin and ingenuous countenance tended so 
powerful]y to disarm his anger, that he dared not trust 
lumself with a second look ; but tuming away his head, 
he observed " So— Miss Shirley — ^this is your boasted 
punctua]ity, is it ? " 

" My dear sir, ten has lately been the breakfast hour," 
replied Catherine in a conciliating but firm tone ; " there- 
fore I had no idea you would breakfast at nine today." 

" Very true," was rising to the GeneraPs lips, when he 
reflected that he must not forgive so soon, especially as 
Catherine's other fault was neither explained nor apolo- 
^zed for. " But why did you go out at aH before 
breakfast, and without a servant ? Such conduct is very 
improper in a young woman of your rank in life." 

" Yes," cried Mrs Baynton, " it is well, Miss Shirley, 
tbat you should remember who you are, and leara that 
digoi^ of conduct becoming General Shirley's heiress." 

" But, madam, you must remember," replied Cather- 
ine, " how powerful habit is ; and I was so long accus- 
tomed to live as if I was not the heiress of General 
Shirley, that it is very natural for me to forget what I 
iiow aro, and act as I did when my situation in life was 
bumbler." 
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Tliough Calherine did not niean to čonvey any thing 
like reproach to the General by these \vords, yet he feh 
them deeplv ; and as hc raised bis eyes to see by the 
countenance of tiie speaker with vvhat špirit she uttcred j 
them, and saw hcr look \vas niild thougli earnest, her 
hair parting on her forehead and hanging adown faer 
glovving cheeks increased her likeness to her father so 
inuch, and recalled him to his recoUection so forcibly, at 
that timc of his lile when his hair was sujSered to grow, 
and his open collar displayed his thick and fine tumed 
tliroat, thai he could scarcely endurc the various feeliags *: 
which assailcd him ; biit starting from his seat he turaed i 
to the \viiidow and groaned aloud. ■ 

" There, madam ! " cried Mrs Baynton ; " you see 
what you liave done — yom poor grandfather felt the 
cruelty of your reproachful spcech to the bottom of his 
heart. Tliongh yoii make such a parade of your Chr»- 
tianiiv, it is plain that yoii do not forgive." 

" What have I said that could bo so unjustly interpret- 
ed?" exclaimed Catherine. And running up to the 
General, she addcd, " ]Vly dcar sir, indeed whatever I 
said was wilhout the slightcst feeling of bitteroess or in- 
tcndcd reproach." 

"I belicve you, my cliild," cried the General. 

" It is more ihan / do," replied his sister. 

At tliis impcacliment of hcr veracitv, Catherine turn- 
ed round with cvcs sparkling wiih indignation, and had 
she worn Serena's girdle, its threads \vonld certainly have 
given way ; but recoUccling that " charity suffereth long, 
and is kind, and is not easily provoked," she čast dowTi 
her eycs again in recovered meekness, and only said, " I 
am sorry 1 ever gave you cause, madam, to doubt ray 
veracity." 

" You never did," cried the Gener.il angrily. 

" But aH this tirne the young lady," observed Mrs 
Baynton, " lias never condescended to teli us where slie 
has been." 

" I have been to church, madam," replied Catherine. 

" To church ! What — ^to a methodist meeting 1 sup- 
pose ? " 
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*• No, madam ; I always go to church." 
** Are you sure of that ? " 

** Quite sure." And the General almost uttered a 
Thank heaven !" 

" But prav to what church ? I suppose you went to 
MT some favorite fanatical preacher ? " 

^ Tbere is no sermon preached at such an hour ; I 
oij went to eight o'clock prayers at St Margaret's West- 
HDSter." 

" Aod why, pray, could you not have waited, and 
pne with us next Sunday at eleven, to hear our own 
IfcelleDt preacher at New Street chapel, instead of go- 
ng out so improperltf and unfeelingly soon after your 
■iher's death f Were you impatient to go and show 
fODfself ID your smart new mourning ? " 
,: "Go to church to show myself, madam ! " exclaimed 
Catherine ; " 1 trust few persons, if any, go to church 
bom such motives. No— I have not been there yet 
•Dce my affliction or my illness, and I could not be easy 
njr longer without going to humble myself, in his own 
temple, before that Being vvho in his mercy has no doubt 
ifficted me. I knew that the rest of the family vvould 
not go any part of the day, and I thought by going at so 
oiriy an hour I should avoid the appearance of being 
neo at church too soon after my loss, because so few 
pencns would be out to see me." 

**My dear child," cried the General, "you have acted 
nd fik like yourself, — ^that is, piously and properly ; but 
■iiy did you not take a servant ? " 

. " I ibrgot it," said Catherine, " as it is a sort of state 
Ihave not been accustomed to." 

The General again groaned aloud. And Catherine, 
lonr aware how such allusions to her former situation 
ODft wound the General, seized his hand and pressed it 
ABCtionately, without daring to trust her voice to articu- 
ilB an ajpology. ^ 

" Weil, Miss Shirley, as you were gullty of such an 
olrage on propriety as to go to church at ali before next 

9 
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Sunday, I am glad," said her aunt, '^ you went wl 
you were not likely to be seen." 

^'1 see no outrage of propriety at ali in gomg^ 
church so soon ; going to worship the Deit}r is a 
difierent thing from going to a bali ; and I believe I 
ought to go to church today, and no longer dekj 
duty to ray Creator ; — ^therefore ring the beli, Cat 
for I mean to go to church at eleven with aH iny fanuif« 

An angry reply was hovering on the lips of his 
vvhen her niaid answered the beli, saying ali the 
were out. " Then teli them when they come in 
desire they will get ready to go to church with 
eleven, and I shaU want the carriage, though it is so 
a distance." SJ 

" Dear me, madam ! " cried the pert maid to 
mistress, " why to be sure you are not going ■ to 
today ? " 

" Why not ?" replied Mrs Bajmton. 1 

^' Why, niadam, how can you go," she answered as Al 
shut the door, " as your new pelisse is not come boon 
from ihe altering ?" 

" There, my dear," observed the General, " you see 
there are persons who go to church to show themselves ! " 

Resentment choked for a rime the words of Mrs Bayn- 
ton ; but Catherine indignantly replied, she could not bear 
to hear iier aunt so calumnlated by her servant, and y9txt 
dered at the patience with which Mrs 6aynton bore her 
irapertinence — begging her to accompany them to churcb, 
in order to show the pert waiting-maid how unbecomin^j 
she had misrepresented her motives ; which, while nus- 
understood, might have a had effect on the servant's own 
conduct. 

The lon-hommie of Catherine, as the French call it, 
on this occasion overcame the GeneraPs gravity; and 
giving way to a hearty laugh, he exclaimed, " My dear 
simple child, do you then suppose that my sister's maid 
does not understand her mistress's usual motive of action 
better than you do ?" 

" General Shirley," replied his sister, * with eyes on 
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■ce,' " if you choose not to understand the sarcastic sevc- 
irity of your darling's speech, 1 do ; but I beg you and 
j^er to remember that I am m^ own mistress, and that I 
|%all go to church or stay away as I please ; and that no 
ftfDne nas any noiore business with my motives than niy ac- 
"tiDDSi and I will not go to the chapel today." So saying 
' dhe lefi the room. 

"But Jwill go today, if it be only to provoke her," 
. snttered the General. 

r CatheriDe heard this speech, and heard it with con- 
\ ileniation ; for she felt that the General's inotives for go- 
^ ' kg were quite as reprehensible as his sister's might be for 
Itajing away. Tet how should she make him sensible 
of this? how could she venture, child as she was, to 
foint out to the General an error of which he was whol]y 
ODCODsdous ? 

" Yes — ^yes," said he, as these thoiights were passing 
in bcr mind, " Yes — ^yes — ^that troublesome old woman 
riall not have her way ; and though it is a cold day, go 
Iwin.'' 

" No no ! pray do not ! " eagerly exclaimed Cathe- 
rioe. 

" Not go ! when I hoped to please you and vex my 

■Bler at me same time ? Not go ! — And pray why not ? " 

" Because — because— " retumed Catherine blushing 

ind hestttating. 

" Speak out, child ! What are you afraid of ? " 

" Because it is surely wrong to go to a plače of 

fforship from any other motive than the wish of doing 

lAat is right and acceptable in the eyes of the Creator." 

" So so ! " said the General after a pause, during which 

t he felt some degree of angry mortification ; " then you 

tlunk I am not good enough to go to church with you ? 

I Very well ! very well ! Really I believe my sister is 

! right, and you have a turn for the sarcastic. Very well 

--dien I will not go ; for I do feel that my strongest mo- 

tives for going were a wish, as I said before, to spite her 

and please you. There, child, here comes your frienrl, 

aQd the um ; therefore I shall leave you to get yonr 
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breakfast and afterwards go to church together again if 
you like it." Then, with a motion of the hand which al- 
ways forbade further debate, he retired into his owii 
library, coldly asking Lucy Merle how she did asbe 
passed her in the door-way. 

" What is the matter with the General ?" asked Lucy; 
" he looks hurt and displeased." 

" No matter," replied Catherine, not thinking it right 
to disclose what she thought a fault in her graodfather. 
But she told enough of what passed, to make Lucy Merk 
join her in her wish that she had left word wheresheim 
going, and had also taken the servant with her. SdD 
Catherine, spite of herself, fell into painful reverie. She 
felt that she had given the General pain, when he meant 
to give her pleasure ; — but then she had only performed 
a duty which she thought she owed him ; and if it wa5 
always easy and pleasant to perform duties, what merit 
was there in it ? But the General would now not go to 
church — and what then ? as it was not the mere f&- 
formance of a puhlic rite, but the špirit and feelings in 
which it was performed, that made it an acceptable ofier- 
ing or othervvise. 

Lucy Merle was not an uninterested observer, mean- 
while, of the various expressions that passed over her 
friend's expressive countenance ; but her love for her 
was so chastised by respect, that she did not take the 
liberty of asking what so evidently disturbed her. Cathe- 
rine slarted, hovvever, from her pensive silence, at the 
sound of the GeneraPs beli ringing violently ; and sood 
after, a servant came to teli her he vvished to see her in 
his library. 

Fearfully Catherine obeyed the summons. But her 
dread vanished when the General, who had evidently been 
much agilated, opened his arms to her as soon as he saw 
her ; and after giving her a cordial embrace, said, " I 
sent for you, my dear, to teli you I am going to church 
today, but not till the afteutnoon ; because I know I shall 
feel a great deal of eraotion, and I had rather there- 
fore go when few who know me will be there to wit^ 
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ness it ; for fashionable people never go but in a moming, 
you know." 

" Indeed I did not,*' replied Catherine. 

" Oh ! my dear, you have much to learn yet, and are 

come into quite a new world, believe me. But I must 

teli you, in order to brighten up that pensive face, ren- 

dered so, I suspect, by tbe thoughts of n)y anti-christian 

feelmgs, that I am going to church now from modves 

yAnch even you must approve ; — ^namely, to humble my- 

self before the Being who has chastised me, and to bless 

him for his great goodness in having given to me a child 

fike you ! — a creature at once my pride, my monitor, 

&nd my example. Nay, child, lopk up ! for you have 

reason, and to look proudly too ; — ^for I believe, my dear, 

you iriD be a blessing both to me and my fami]y ; I thank 

you. You taught me to look into my heart ; and I blush- 

erf for the base motives which I saw there, impelling me 

to profane the temple of holiness by going thither from 

an unworthy impulse — pique towards one fellow-crea- 

tore, and too earthly love of another. I own I was mor- 

tified at first, to be schooled by a child ; but better feel- 

mgs came at length, and I trust I shall be the better for 

jour reproof as long as I live ! " 

Catherine, gratified but aflFected, wept upon his shoul- 
der, sajring within herself, " How could this feeling and 
generons-hearted man have remained so long obdurate 
to the prayers of such a son ! How bad must those 
peraons have been whose influence over him could thus 
choke up in his heart ali the feelings of a father, and the 
ajmpathies of the man ! If he loves me, how would he 
Mve loved my mother ! " 

** There, my dear, leave me now," said the General ; 
* for I wish to prepare an agreeable surprise for you 
Bgainst we retum from church ; — Be sure not to come 
inio tMs room again till 1 give you leave." 

Catberine obeyed ; wondering what the General could 
mean* And Lucy Merle, as soon as she saw her, dis- 
oovered that whatever it was that had oppressed her, the 

9* 
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oppression was removed, and therefore probably tk 
cause of it." 

" You are happjr again now, I see," said Lucy smifiog 
a£rectionately. ) 

" Yes — though almost painfully overcoine by my grand- 
father's goodness and kindness to me." 

" It will be long before you are so overcome by your 
aiint's, I believe." 

" Hush ! " said Catherine ; " it is better not to dwd! 
on the faults of others ; because, by so doing, we make 
it only more difficult to bear witb them. But I assure 
you I do not despair of my aunt yet ; for I mean to try 
to overcome evil by good, and, like the patriarch of oM, 
wresde with her tiU she blesses me." 

'^ But be wrestled with an angel ; and I see no likeness 
to an angel in your aunt. If she does bless you, I slmll 
be more inclined to liken her to the wicked propbet of 
old, blessing where he was expected to curse." 

" Forbear ! I beseech you," replied Catherine ; " nor, 
in imitation of wicked wits, make quotations from the 
Bible the means of severe reflections on a fellow-creature 
— that one, too, your friend's aunt. — As we are not going 
to the chapel yet, I shall impose on you, by way of ne- 
cessary monition, Bishop Buder's sermon on ' The Go- 
vernment of the Tongue.' " 

The friends ihen retired to their own apartment tiU tlie 
General summoned them to attend him to church. 



CHAPTER X. 

The General supported himself during divine service 
better than he expected he should do, and bore the salu- 
tations of ihose few persons of his acquaintance who 
were at church with great firmness ; but he found it im- 
possible to present his grand daughter to them, though he 
saw they expected it, and darted many scrutinizing glances 
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at Catherine through her long crape veil ; but as Lucy 
Merle was in mourning and wore a crape veil also, none 
knew with any certainty which was Miss Shirley ; and it 
was soon reported that there were two JMiss Shirleys, and 
both beauties. As soon as they returned home, Cathe- 
rine asked when she was to be permitted to enter the 
Iibrary again ; and the General led die way to it. 

Catherine had sent to her new home two pictures of 
her father and mother, heads as big as life, painted by a 
first rate artist and reckoned surprising likenesses. But 
supposing that her grand father would not like to see tfaem 
as yet, if ever, she piit them in a spare closet, where the 
General was not likely to corae, of which Norris kept the 
key. Whether the General had ever heard that such 
pictures had been painted and seen in the gallery of the 
painter, or whether he only suspected it, is unimportant ; 
but he one day asked Norris if tliere were any pictures 
of his son and Mrs Shirley — And being told tliat there 
were, and that they were then in his house, he desired to 
see them unknown to Catherine. After his first burst of 
grief at beholding them was over, he resolved to hang 
them up in his library, in token of his restored love to 
the son so long an exile from his sight, and of his entire 
forgiveness of, and bitter regret for, that excellent but ill- 
treated woman, whom he had learnt too late to value and 
to wish for. 

" You will find., two old friends, my dear, in my libra- 
ry," said the OodHral with a faltering voice ; '^ and I 
hope you will be glad to see them ; they ought to have 
been there long ago — ^but — ." Here his voice absolute- 
ly failed him ; and Catharine looking up, saw to vvhat he 
alluded, and was for some time too much overcome- to 
speak. To see her father's picture hanging in the apart- 
ment of his only surviving parent was pleasing and soothing 
to her ; — ^yet it was naturally to be expected, that there 
h would in time be placed. But to behold that mother 
so long disowned, so long rejected as unworthy to mix 
ber plebeian blood with that of a noble race, — ^tbough 
she was formed in person, mind, and heart, in aH the 
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highest aristocracy of nature ; — ^to behold tbat motfaer 
now owned as a daughter of the family of Shirley, and 
displayed on speaking canvass in the favorite apartment 
of the very man whose rejection of her as his son's wife 
was supposed to have hastened her dissolution ; to see 
this acknowledgment of her claims and her virtues, when 
the ear that would have hailed the sound of pardon widi 
delight, was no longer able to hear, when the eyes that 
wouid have wept the tears of tender and grateful recon- 
ciliation were fixed in the motionless film of death, — 
was more than Catherine's filial and tender heart could 
endure without agony far surpassing every other feeling 
at the view ; and clasping her hands together she ex- 
claimed, " Oh ! my mother ; my dear, dear mother ! It is 
too late ! It is indeed too late !" Then sinking on her 
knees, she htd her face with her hands. 

There are some woi:inds which cannot be healed, some 
injuries that can never be repaired ; and such wounds, 
and such injuries, were those which Catherine had re- 
ceived through the bosoms of her pa^^ents. The tardy 
forgiveness of the General, and the late honor which he 
was doing the meraory of her parenls, could not make 
her amends for the raisery of seeing the death of one 
and the firantic anguish of the other occasioned by the 
General's long inflexibility ;"nor could hanging up the 
picture of that son's wife when dead, whom he scomed 
while living, imraediately sooth the bjrading špirit of the 
aflfectionate childj who stili sorrow«FlWer the remem- 
brance of her distant, and her recent loss. 

The General was now sensible how different her feel- 
ings were, and must be, firom what he had pictured them 
to his expectation ; and full of remorse, anguish, and dis- 
appointment, he šunk on his knees beside the weepmg 
Catherine, and earnestly conjured her to pray to the 
špirit of her injured mother to foipve his cruelty, so bit- 
terly, but properly punished. — "She looks for^ng!" 
added he. 

" She was forgiving ! She was an angel ! " cried Cathe- 
rine, rising. 
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" She is an angel, I trust," said the General with 
great emotion ; " and I will pray to her as such for 
pardon." 

"She always taught me to pray for you," replied 
Catherine ; " therefore I know she never indulged resent- 
ment against you. How should she, Sir ? have I not told 
you my mother was a Christian?" 

" But I call myself a Christian, yet I indulged resent- 
ment. — But did she really teach you to pray for me, 
sweet creature ? " said he bursting into tears. "Andi 
dare say she prayed for me herself." 

" I am sure she did." 

Catherine, while awailing in silence till the GeneraPs 
self-upbraiding agony had subsided, čast her eyes again 
on the pictures of her parents, and beheld with something 
of pleasurable emotion the frames, the appropriate frames, 
which the General had soolhed his feelings by bestowing 
on them. On his son's frame was a crown of laurel, and 
undemeath, the words, " Dulce et decorum est propairia 
mori.^^ On that of her mother were blended the sym- 
bols of housewifery, and the arts, geography and astrono- 
my ; for in ali these the General heard fi*ora Catherine 
that her mother was eminently skilled, and had instructed 
her ; underneath were these words, " A virtuous woman 
is a crown to her husband." When Catherine read these 
words, she could not help feeling a sensation of gratitude 
towards the General, for having at least done aH he could 
now do to show his respect to her mother's memory, and 
his deep though late remorse ; for Catherine knew that 
the picture so fraraed would lead to questions that must 
display her mother's merits, and the General's sense of 
them, in the most puhlic and strongest point of view. 

" My dear grandfather," said Catherine at length, " I 
diank and bless you for tlns tribute to my mother's vir- 
tues ; and if departed spirits are ever allovved to witness 
what passes here, I doubt not but that both my parents 
are delighted spectators of this late but soothing atone- 
ment for ali that you now deplore ! " 

Tbe General could not yet recover himself sufficientiy 



1 
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to speak ; but raotioning her to the door with his hand, 
she slowly and tearfully withdrew. 

Perhaps there is not a better temporary cure for sorrow 
than indignation ; and the General was soon after roused 
firom the indulgence of the former, by a pretty strong 
dose of the latter. For Catherine had not long left faim, 
when her aunt knocked at the door of the libratv, and 
craved admittance ; whieh, after a struggle with himself, 
he thought it advisable to grant her, as he wi8hed tbat 
whatever comments she might think proper to make, on 
his having hung up the picture of his son and his son'8 
wife, should be made and ended in the absence of Cathe- 
rine. — But prepared as the General was for a burst of no 
common violence, he found the anger which he witnessed 
far beyond his expectations, because he had not been 
aware that Mrs 6aynton would be provoked at seeing 
such honor done to the pictures of her nephew and his 
wife, not only because she disliked the originals firom 
a sense of having injured them as much as was in her 
power, but also because the distinction thus shown them 
was a proof of the influence of Catherine, that object 
of her dislike, because she was the object of her jealousy. 

But I will not relate the ravings of an angry woman ; 
suffice that, — after having felt her anger much increased 
and prolonged by the unusual calmness and forbearance of 
the General, whose temper had been recently ameliorated 
by the soothing influences of devotion, and his heart soft- 
ened and humbled by his late scene with Catherine, she 
had leisure, when she became^more calm, to examine the 
costly jframes which had been bestowed on the resem- 
blances so hateful to her ; and she hoped that, by finding 
fault with the GeneraPs taste, she should destroy that pro- 
voking self coramand which her violence had failed to 
overcome. 

" Pray, General Shirley," said she, " may I ask wbat 
these pompous decorations on this person's frame mean ? 
They seem to me to designate a school-mistress, and would 
do very well as a head piece to a card issued to recom- 
mend a seminary for young ladies where music, and work, 
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and geographjr, and ali sorts of things are taugbt by die 
best mastersd — ^Realljr, Genera], if diese fantastic orna- 
ments w.ere meant to do your son's wife bonor, you bave 
failed in your intendon ; for as it is well knovm Captain 
Sbirlej married some low person, it will be tbought, by 
these sjrmbols, tbat be married a woman wbo kept a 
scbool some where in Kentisb Town for tbe cbiidren of 
cockneys." And as sbe uttered tbe last word, full of tbe 
mischievous pleasure derived from tbe bope of baving 
given pain, ber articuladon was impeded by tbat borrible 
laugb, wbicb is in rea]ity no laugb, by wbicb tbe mallg- 
nant so often try to mask tbe bad feelings by wbicb diey 
are govemed. 

For a moment tbe General was mortified and irritated 
by tbe criticism on tbe frame, wbicb be bad designed in 
tbe fiilness of a tender and remorseful špirit, and as a 
tribute to tbe wortb wbicb be bad so fatally despised. 
But tbe good feelings wbicb bad been so powerfu]ly 
awakened in bim stili beld tbeir influence ; and looking bis 
tormentor steadily in tbe face, be said, '^ No, sister, there 
is no fear tbat my daugbter Mrs Sbirley sbould long be 
mistaken for tbat respectable cbaracter a scbool mistress ; 
fcir sbould sucb a mistake be raade, trutb will oblige me 
to say tbat sbe was tbe daugbter of a person wbo kept a 
lodging-bouse." 

" How ! General Shirley, bave you no more regard 
for tbe familv bonor tban to make sucb a declaration ? " 
vociferated bis sister more vebemendy tban ever. 

" I sball not do it," be cooly replied, " unless tbe de- 
corations on tbe frame lead any one into tbe error you 
a{iprehend. — ^However," added be, " I am far more anx- 
ious tbat tbe attention of my visiters sbould be tumed to 
tbe inscription under tbe decoration, tban to tbe decora- 
tioDS tbemselves ; as tbey are my late but beartfelt tribute 
to tbe virtues of one I cruelly wronged, and as a proof 
tbat tbose virtues at last wrung from my cold-bearted 
pride an acknowledgment tbat stich a mfe was a crown 
of honor to any busband." 

Hiere was a sometbing so solenm, beartfelt, and 
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touching, in the manner in which the General pronounced 
these words, — and what is more impressive than the ao- 
cents of true contrition ! — ^that even Mrs BayDton wa8 
for a moment awed into silence. But she at lengtb ob- 
served, " that ali that was veryfine ; but for her part she 
should always rejoice that the GeneraFs compunctious 
feelings towards his son^s wife did not come tUl it wa8 
too late for her to profit by them ; his being a very con- 
venient conscience, that always stayed away when it was 
likely to be troublesome." 

Even this sarcasm failed of its efiect ; so much had 
the Genera]'s heart been amended by the experiences of 
the day. But he felt that he had deserved humiliatioii ; 
and he resolved to bear it, in whatever shape it came, 
like a sincere penitent and a true Christian. StiU, he 
did not think himself justified in exposing his new-fouiid 
virtue to unnecessary trials ; he therefore told his sister 
he wished to be alone ; and she had no pretence for in- 
truding on him any longer. 

Lord Shirley came to dinner ; and though on enteriog 
the room he was both afiected and pleased to see tbe 
pictures hung up in the library5 he could scareely forbear 
laughing at sight of the angry and significant grimaces by 
which Mrs Baynton directed his attention to them, and 
showed her disapprobation of the situation they held, 
taking an opportunity at the same time to whisper in his 
ear, " My poor brother is certainly in his dotage, and 
that girl has it aH her own way." 

But she took advantage of the accidental absence of 
the General and Catherine together, to vent her anger in 
very strong language ; and pointing to the picture of the 
GeneraFs second wife, which hung over the chimney- 
piece, she exclaimed, " There, my lord ! there she 
hangs ! that lovely creature, onee the GeneraPs idol ! 
And yet he could hang up the picture of that obscure, 
vulgar young woman, his son's wife, — knowing, too, how 
much she hated the connexion, and how much she did 
to prevent a reconciliation, — almost by the side of that 
admirable woman, who added to her other recommenda- 
tions that of noble bii-th ! " 
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cy Merle felt ali ber republicanism roused bj tbis 
ii, and ali ber cootempt for birtb and rank unao- 
inied by virtue. She could not, tiierefore, endure 
Qce tbis contumacious mention of a being wbom 
id learnt to love and to reverence as tbe first of 
n, and as tbe inotber of Catiierine ; sbe tbere in- 
itl7, and perbaps pertly, exclaimed, " Noble birtb ! 
id better bave bad a noble špirit ! " 
rd Sbirley looked at tbe animated speaker witb aiS 
astonisbraent, tbougb not so mucb anger, as Mrs 
joo did ; wbo, after a pause of niixed indignation 
Dntempt, said to tbe earl, " Can you imagine, my 
X) wbom tbat young person was speaking ? " 
?bat young person, madam," cried Lucy Merle, 
leeks crimsoning witb emotion, and ber eyes look- 
at peculiar and bauglity defiance whicb Lord Sbir- 
id seen before, but vainly tried lo remember wbere, 
young person is speaking to one vvbo will under- 
and syn)pathize witb wliat sbe says ; — Had Mrs 
y possessed a noble špirit, sbe would bave tried to 
ibe breacb between tlie falber and tbe son^ and 
bave forgotten Mrs WiHiam Sliirley's want of birtb, 
virtues and accomplishmenls. — My lord, bas tbat 
person spoken justly ?" added Lucy Merle, smil- 
< sbe spoke in sarcastic bitterness. 
^erfectly so," replied tbe earl ; " sucb would bave 
trne nobleness of feeling and acting, and wortby ber 
birtli." 

i WQuld bave been debasing ber birtb," exclaimed 
3aynton, " to plead for a degrading alliance !" 
Veli, tbey bave botb been long gone to tbeir dread 
nt,*' replied Lucy witb soIemnity ; " and tbe low 
le higb born bave botb received tbe just recom- 
of tbeir actions ; and / bave little doubt but tbat 
jected bas at tbis moment, in tbe mansions of eter- 
8t| the precedence of tbe rejector ; for wbo, at tbe 
bour of judgment, vvould not ratber be tbe injured 
iie injurer ! People do not carry tbeir pedigrees 
ihem there, do tbey, raadam ? " 
10 
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Lord Shirley, though be felt bis heart enfirety on Liocj 
Merle's side, notwitbstanding bis aristocratic feelin^ were 
hurt by tbe manner in wbicb Lucy Merle addressed Mn 
Bajnton, tbought it better to prevent a reply, if possible^ 
from that awful lady, by commenting on tbe excelknt 
manner m wbich tbe pictures were painted. But he 
migbt as well bave attempted to make a bull-d(^ qi]it 
bis hold, as induce Mrs Baynton to give up an alter- 
cation. 

"Tbougb you are beneatb my resentmeDt," cried 
Mrs Bayiiton, " I must teli you, miss, tbat I sbaU infonn 
tbe General tbat be is barboring in tbe bouse a joaof^ 
person of most democratic principles, and wbo bas tbe 
insolence to suppose bis beloved wife is gone to a place 
I dare not name." 

"Tben you will misrepresent me grossly, madani; 
' In my fatber's bouse are many mansions.' And aH I 
said, was, tbat in tbem I doubt not but tbe persectited 
would be bigber than tbe persecutor ; — did I not, sir? 

" I understood you so, certainly ; and I must own, tbat, 
if Mrs William Shirley was ali she is said to be, I have 
no doubt vou were rigbt ; for Mrs Greneral Shirley was 
well known to me." 

" My lord, I did not expect," cried tbe enraged lady, 
'^ that you wou]d countenance sucb an evident attack upoD 
tbe privileged orders, as is conveyed by tbat yom^ 
woman's remarks." 

" Surely, madam, you cannot suppose me so sordidljr 
bigoted to rank and birth, as to imagine tbat tbey cao 
stand in lieu of virtues, at tbe awful tirne to wbich Miss 
Merle alludes ! If it be democracy not to entertain sucb 
an opinion, tben indeed am I a democrat myself." 

" Spoken like a man and a Christian ! " cried Lucy ; 
'^ and not at ali like a lord," sbe was going to add, but 
forbore. 

^' I bate tbe word democracy as mucb as I loatbe tbe 
iMng ; but, Ob ! to tbink tbat my niece bas been expo6ed 
to imbibe opinions like tbese ! " 

"And who exposed ber to it?" cried Lucy Merie 
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indignandj. " Had Miss Shirley's reladons done dieir 
dotj, she would alwa7S have been where a Miss Shirley 
ihould bave been ; but let me not be die means, madam, 
of lowering her in your esteem. Her opinions and mine 
are in many respects totally opposite." 

" Your opinions, indeed ! " replied Mrs Baynton with 
t sneer, ^' your opinions ! And pray9 child, what rigbt 
have you to kave any opinions ?" 

** You might as weil ask, madam," said Lord Shir- 
ley, '^ \id)at right she has to have feelings. May 1 beg 
mve to ask you what entides a person to have opinions, 
if quickness of intellect and cultivation of mind, like 
ihis young lady's, do not invest a human being with that 
privilege ? " 

" My lord," cried Mrs Baynton, " I verily believe that 
vouDg lady has tumed your head, or you could never 
have defended her in the manner you have done." 

'' Madam, had your niece been bere, she would have 
had a more eloquent advocate." 

*< Ye9 — and I suppose her opinians would have been 
biought fonvard to shock me, and be defended by yoti." 

^* Have I not already told you, madam," said Lucy, 
" that Miss Shirley's opinions are different from mine ? 
She naturally imbibed the sentiments becoming her rank 
m life, — it was as natural for me to imbibe those incident 
to mine. But whatever opinions she had imbibed, how- 
ever erroneous, I ask you, Mrs Baynton, who was to 
aD8wer for those opinions ? Those, undoubtedly, who by 
tbeir craelty exposed the heiress of General Shirley to 
obscure protection and the difficulues of a narrow in- 
oome." 

Tbough Lord Shirley could not but admire this fluent 
and undaunted pleader on the side of truth as he felt it 
lo be, and tbough he ackno\vledged the justice of her ob- 
iervations, he could not approve the lofty and fearless man- 
■er in which she uttered her sendments, nor the sarcasUc 
and severe glances which she čast on Mrs Baynton, how- 
erer deserved. " How different," thought he, " is Cath- 
lo her fjriend ! how meek, how forbearing, how self- 
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governed ! And wherefo're was shetbus ? BecauseivU 
her tbe faith that she professed governed everv fedi^ 
tnd every action of ber life ; ' it was a lansp to her feHj 
and a light to her path,' shedding a sweet and coiuM 
iniSuence dver her thoughts and her tenriper." * 

At this moment, when Mrs Baynton was goiog IBI 
make a bitter reply to this just reproach against thl 
Shirley fainily, the General and Catherine came in, mi 
the servant announced dinner. But stilL tbe dark cloiid 
that Iowered on Mrs Baynton's brow was abont to ea^ 
plode in lightning of a fierce nature, had not Lord Shir 
ley seized her hand to lead her into the dining-room, aocl 
conjured her, for common humanity's sake, not to con- 
tinue a subject which must be so painful to tbe General 
and her niece. 

Stili it was in sullen and perturbed silence that sbe M 
down to dinner, while the heightened color and beaviii| 
bosom of Lucy bore evident marks that ali was not yel 
at peace within her mind. But it was beyond Mrs Bajfr 
ton's power to be silent long vfhen she was in a state d 
irritation ; she resolved therefore to vent some of her il 
humor on the General. 

" I snppose you have heard, my lord," she observed 
" of the GeneraPs preposterous resolution to go to churct 
today, so unfeelingly soon after the death of my po<M 
nephew, and before we have gotten our cards with blacl 
edges ready to return thanks for the honor of obliging in 
quiries f " 

" What can black-edged cards have to do with gcMii( 
to or staying away from church ? " asked Catherine, 9 
the simplicity of her ignorance. 

" Not much, apparenlly," said the General ; " nor 12 
Lord Shirley, I dare say, at aH convinced of my sister'i 
superior love for her nephew, because she was not so in- 
decorous as to go to church to-day. Besides, had ] 
meant to be called upon, I should have gone to rooniiii( 
service, which I did not ; next Sunday I shaU go to it, 
and then it will be tirne enough to issue my black-edgec 
cards. And you wiU go with us, I presumei sister f ' 
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observed the General sarcastically ; '' for then I suppose 
jour new pelisse will be come home from the altering." 

Lucy Merle, whether out of dislike of Mrs Baynton, 
or because she could not help it, laughed aloud at this 
sarcastic speecb, and drew from Catherine a reproachful 
glaoce. 

, " There are manj reasons for you yet to learn, my 
dear," he continued, " why we should or why vve should 
not neglect our devotions ; but some persons of a certain 
rank in Kfe, — the honorable Mrs Baynton for instance, — 
caonot think of going to worship the Deity, if forbidden 
to do so by the god Fashion or the god Custom." 

Here Catherine, seeing the storm gathering in her 
auDt's eye, čast a kind, imploring, expostulating look at 
the General ; %vho answering it, said, " Yes, my dear, I 
nnderstand you, and I will forbear ; I will say nothing 
more to irritate ; for I am proud to own the power ofi 
and to be governed by, what every man ought to be 
pleased to obey, who thinks and feels properly, — ^the kind 
impbring look of a gende, mild woman." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughed Mrs Baynton in a tone of 
derision ; " Since when, General Shirley, have you been 
90 fond of gende, mild women ? Obedient enough you 
bave been, but certainly not to an imploring look and a 
meek woman ! The late Mrs Shirley did not lead by a 
smOe." 

" No, sister, no ;*she was any thing but meek, cer- 
tab^," replied the General mildly, and sacrificing bis re- 
sentment to the gentle infiuence of Catherine ; she was a 
ypuag and beautiful woman, and I was an old fool, thac is 
the trutb ; but she is gone, and let her fraihies sleep with 
her- She is at rest — And so am /, I will add, or I know 
70U would have added it for me." 

" How glad 1 am," said Catherine, " that this conver- 
fatioa did not take plače till the servants were gone ! It 
WBS a rule with my poor mother, never to allow an ob- 
Mrvation to be made, either on friend or foe, in presence 
of tbe servants ; and she has often said, that many persons 
fraoder that they have given oflfence to a friend or ac* 

10* 
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quaintance, wfaen, if the canse were properly traced, it 
woul(l very likely be found to originate in some severe 
remark which had been communicated from one servint 
to another, and, having been overbeard djt the diniw- 
table, had at leiigth reached the object of it." 

" Then it was only before servants, was it, Miss Shi^ 
ley," said Mrs Baynton spitefully, " that your oracukr 
and sainted mother disapproved of backbiting ? " 

" I hope my words," replied Catherine meekly9 " did 
not imp\y any thing so unworthy of her. I said sbe 
did not allovv others to talk of persons before their ser- 
vants ; but she herself never talked of them at ali, except 
in praise ; ' Judge not, that ye be not judged,' was a 
precept constantly before her eyes, and therefore opera- 
tive on her conduct." 

" Quoling Scripture again, child ! " exclaimed Mrs 
Baynton ; " really the General, the earl, and my8elf, 
shall be forced to get our Bibles by heart, in order to be 
able to converse with yo\i." 

" Whatever be the motive, madara," niildly returocd 
Catherine smiling, " I shonld rejoice to see you aH en- 
gaged in so salutary a task." 

" Well you may say what you please," she replied ; 
"but nothing can convince me, child, you are not a 
downright methodist, a fanatic of the first order." 

" You may think and call me vvhat you please, mad- 
am," answered Catherine, " for that which I really am, 
will, I hope, enable me to bear any obloquy — ^not abso- 
lutely unmoved, but without any feeling of resentment." 
" It is a pity you can't teach your friend there some 
^of your equanimiiy, and milk-and-water špirit ; for she 
is fire and tow, aquafortis and Cayenne pepper ; 1 should 
think you do not read out of the same Testament, or you 
interpret differently." 

" No, madam," cried Lucy blushing with conscious in- 
firmity, " it is our practice only that is difierent — I am 
indeed a ' hearer of the word,' Miss Shirley is a doer 
also." 

" But you both seem equally given to Scriptural qao- 
tatioD,! see." 
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'^ It 18 no wonder9 madam," replied Lucy Merie, look- 
ing angiy, '< that Miss Shirley quotes Scripture ; for h is 
said that many of the first martyrs, when at the stake, 
died wiih texts of Scripture in their moutfa ; whence they 
derived courage to support their siifFerings." 

" Well ! — And hovv does this apply ? Do you mean to 
insinuate that Miss Shirlev is like a martyr at the stake ? " 

" Yes, madam," said Lucy, rising, and as if summon- 
ing aH her resolution to strike a hard b]ow and then de- 
part, looking Mrs Baynton full in the face at the same 
tirne, " Yes, madam ; I consider her as a perpetual mar- 
tyr at a perpetual stake ; but alas ! she is not so well ofF 
as the martyrs whom I mentioned, for I see before me 
no. probable termination of her trials and her sufferings." 
Then assuming ali the dignity she could, she slowly left 
the Toom. 

" There, General, — there ! there's behavior ! there's 
impertinence for you ! " vociferated Mrs Baynton. " Now 
if you had not heard this, you would not have believed 
it. But Lord Shirley can teli you, she has said worse 
things stili, and spoken in such a shocking manner of 
your late wife, my poor sister ! " 

** What ! the lady you painted in such sisterly colors 

rst now, eh.'* 1 suppose she leamt itof you. However, 
must own that what she j ust now said was un peu forty 
tnd the more so for being true." 

" I can only say, brother, that if you encourage your 
grand-daughter to bring her low-born and low-bred asso- 
ciates hither, to insult me even at your table and in your 
presence, I must leave your house." 

" Madam, your most obedient humble servant," re- 
']£ed the General ; " at your pleasure be it." 

" Sir ! dear sir ! " exclaimed Catherine. 

" Well, my sweet child, at your request I will be for- 
bearing." 

" What ! am I to owe your indulgence again only to 
her solicitation ? am I to be here, or not, at her will and 

t mre } and are even my wrongs to be unresented un- 
she bids ? I see she is working underhand to get me 
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out of tbe bouse, with ali her seeming candor ; but I win 
not go, I will not indulge her." 

" That is as 1 please,^^ said the General. 

It was now the moment for Catharine to interfere if 
she wished it ; but it must be so desirable an object fiir 
Catharine to get rid of this perpeiual stake, as Lucy Merie 
only too justly called her, that Lord Shirley thougbt it 
was not in human virtue for her to let so good an oppor-"^ 
tunity pass of effecting this desirable purpose, tbough he 
felt that her friend's conduct to her aunt was such as she 
ought in a measure to resent, however mucb she loved 
the one and disliked the other. But could she do this ) 
Lord Shirley thougbt this was the greatest tnal to wbich 
he had ever seen her exposed, and he trembled lest it 
should be too rauch for her. 

When we see the frightful vaulting of a rope-dancCT, 
(forgetting that aH he does is by principle and habit,) we 
are afraid that he will not be able to catch himself on lus 
feet again, but that he must fall the victim of his daring,— 
and Lord Shirley at this moment felt a similar fear ; for, 
forgetting that Catharine was governed by a principle and 
a habit of feeling which could not fail her in its operation 
on her practice, he feared she would not be able, in this 
trying instance, to act worthy of her former self. 

But he found his error when, in a tone of voice so 
soothingly svveet that it seemed calculated to disarm tbe 
fiercest anger, she said, " Surely, sir, you would not 
think of making the innocent sufFer for the guilty. In this 
čase my friend Lucy is evidently the aggressor ; and so 
far am I from wishing to bring any friend of mine bere to 
ill treat my aunt, that, as Lucy has thougbt proper to 
insult her in a ver}^ unbecoming manner, glossed over to 
herself no doubt by a sense of my supposed injuries, it is 
my wish she should stay bere no longer ; and if my 
aunt had not proposed her removal, I do assure you, sir, 
I should." 

Lord Shirley's heart exulted when he heard this ; and 
the wbrds " Consistent, admirable girl ! " almost escaped 
his lips. The General looked at her with glistening eye8| 
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but spoke not. And even Mrs Baynton, overcome bj 
this unexpecled and undeserved verdict in ber favor, put 
out her hand to Catherine, and burst into tears. 

" My dear," said the General, " be it as you please ! 
Follow your friend, and, if you think fit, convince her of 
the necessity of her leaving the house. Stili I miist say 
she is a charming creaturc, and I love and honorher for 
her devoted affection to you." 

Catherine obeyed ; and found Lucy Merle quite wiUing 
to go, and convinced that, though her pride as yet forbade 
her to make an apology to Mrs Baynton, an apo]ogy was 
her due. 

Accordingly, the next day was fixed for her removal. 
But tbat night, whether from uniisual agitation or some 
other cause, Mrs Baynton \vas seized willi a violcnt ill- 
oess, and ere morning her life was despaired of. Conse- 
quently, as Liicy Merle would not mcet her sight, there 
could be no objection to ber staying ; as, though unseen, 
she could be of considerable use near the sick-chamber, 
wbence Catherine never stirrecl, day nor night ; and 
wbile the poor invalid's pert, spoiled maid declared her^ 
self unable to endure the fatigue of such constant atten- 
dance, and took her occasional and quiet rest, Catherine 
wbolly devoted herself to the duties of her ofEce and re- 
sisted even the General's repeated prayers, tliat for ber 
health's sake she would allovv her plače to be supplied by 
some one else. But she assured hi m that her health 
would sufier more by the consciousness that she had not 
dioroughly performed her duty. And, as he saw she did 
DoC look fatigued, he acquiesced, though reluctantly, in 
her deeision. 

But though unable, because odious to Mrs Baynton, 
to be of as much use as Catherine, no one felt greater 
iQxiety for the life of the sufFerer than Lucy Merle. Her 
dalicate conscience whispered, that perhaps the irritation 
of oerves and temper vvhich she had occasioned her, had 
kougbt on the complaint ; and her self-upbraiding was 
iDviolent, and her expressions of it so affecting, that Lord 
Shirleyi though prejudiced against her on account of ber 
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principles and her špirit, forgot her fault in the 
severity of her repentance ; and when she said, ^' l'ai sunsi 
my lord, I did not for a moment wish her to be preveoted 
torturing her poor niece, by death," Lord Shirlej kiodlj 
assured her, he knew she was too humane and generoui 
for such a wish, and he believed he should see her and 
Mrs Baynton good friends yet. 

At last, after a struggle of many days, the goodness of 
Mrs Baynton's constitution, and the excellent nurang of 
Catherine, carried her through the illness in safety ; and 
for the first tirne the tears of tenderness and gratitude feU 
on the neck of Catherine, as she was supporting the faead 
of her aunt upon her bosom. 

WheD the invalid was able to sit up and be left, Cathe- 
rine g]adly obeyed the GeneraPs summons to come dowii 
to see Lord Sbirley, he promising to sit with her charge 
during her absence. 

Grateful as is the sun after a Lapland winter to the 
6yes of the Laplander, was the sight of Catherine to Lord 
Shirley, who, till he ceased to see her and hear her, knew 
not how necessary to see her and hear her, was to the 
happiness of his existence. 

True, he had come regularly to the house twice or 
three times a day during Mrs BayDton's illness, and had 
fondly eojleavored to catch a look at ^' the spot where 
Catherine watched and wept." But he had ra3rely seen 
her, tliough he had sometimes had ttie comfort of hearing 
her voice softly vvhispering her orders occasionally to the 
servants. But now she was come purposely to speak to 
him, and she seemed really glad to see him. Nay, more, 
he was to dine there ; and Catherine promised to come 
and sit with him and Lucy after dinner, if the Greneral 
would take her station by his sister. During this intei^ 
view the following dialogue took plače between them : 

" I hope," said the earl, " that I may own witbout of- 
fence, tliere is something in you, Miss Shirley, wbich 
surprises me excessively, considering the unfavorable 
circumstances in which, as a young lady of birth and a 
probable heiress, you were so iong placed ; and that is, 
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tbe polished elegance of your manners ; for you are not 
ODly ' good as you the world had never seen,' but ' polite 
as aU vour life in courts had been ;' whereas your friend 
Miss Alerle, with whom you have lived during some of 
the most impressible years of your life, is occasionally un- 
gentle, vehement, and even resentful, both in ber language 
and manner." 

** I am glad, ray lord," replied Catberine blushing, 
" that you approve my manners, though sorry you disap- 
prove Lucy's ; but the truth is, ber standard and mine 
are different ; with ber, every thing is republican virtue, 
amoDgst wbich virtues she reckons freedom of speecb, 
vebemence to defend opinions which sbe tbinks rigbt, at 
ali risks and before ali persons, and quick resentment 
eagerly expressed of any real or fancied injiiry to those 
whom sbe loves. But my standard is Chrutiamiy, wbicb 
tBBchesforbearance on ali occasions as one of tlie first of 
duties." 

" But tbis, dear Miss Sbirley, concems morah, not 
manners ; and I was speaking of tbe latter." 

" Pardon me, — and so was I ; for / believe tbe (Jospel 
is tbe best scbool for manners as well as for every tbing 
ebe ; and tbat motber on wbose manners mine were 
fbrmed was of tbe same opinion." 

" Tbis is quite new to me," said Lord Sbirley laugb- 

K; " especially as I have had My Lord Chesterfield's 
xims held up to me as rules for politeness ; and I see 
no likeness between him and the divine teacher to wbom 
jfOtt attude.^^ 

" Nor I, from wbat I have heard. But, do not tbe 
precepts, ' Do unto otbers as you would be done by,' 
and ^ Be courteous one to another,' lay the foundation of 
that benevolence in conduct of which, after ali, politeness 
18 onIy tbe mtmc? And were we ali to regulate our lives 
by the Sermon on tbe Mount, wou]d any of us indulge in 
Ittnh replies, in ungenerous sarcasms, or in aught tbat 
novr creates dissensions amongst relatives and iriends ? 
DOC to mendon, besides, tbe new and great command- 
rnent, tbat ^ ye love one another.' " 
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" I cannot say," replied Lord Shirley smiling, tbat * al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Christian,' for I hope 
I am one, though a negligent one, already. But seri- 
ous]y, you dispose me to say to niyself in future, whenr 
ever I see an illmannered man or womaa, ' Poor thingSi 
they are certainly not good Christians ! ' But stili, such 
perhaps are my prejudices as a nobleman, and one who 
bas lived chiefly with men and women ofhis own rankin 
society, that I am surprised to find manners so elegant as 
your own were modelled on those of a woman of inferior 
birth, and who had no opportunities of seeing good com- 
pany, as it is called ; for though the Gospel enforcesgeii- 
ileness, gentleness does not imp]y elegance and grace.*' 

" Nor did I know that I possessed them. But smretf 
gendeness and softness are tvvo great ingredients tovvards 
giving charvns to the manner of a woman ; and even 
amongst the lovvest ranks, in proportion as the temper is 
sweet and ihe heart kind, you will find the manner vul- 
gar or othervvise. ]Vly maternal grandmother was lowly 
bom, but she was fine tempered, so \vas my mother, — 
therefore from neither could I on my systera leara vul- 
garity ; and the latter added to her svveelness of nature 
such a quick perceplion of vvhat was fitting, and what she 
heard iny fatlier adinire, that she profited by the slightest 
opportuniiy of sceiug things or persons that ever presented 
itself." 

" Go on," said Lord Shirley, " I love to hear you talk 
of your molher." 

" And I to laik of her ; and 1 hope if it be a weaknes8 
it is a pardonable one. It is ofFensive to hear persons 
boast o( the wealth vvhich they possess ; but who would 
be disgusted to hear a poor bankrupt talk with pride and 
regret of ihe riches that he had lost ? And I, alas ! when 
I talk of my mother, am like a bankrupt numbering the 
treasure vvliich is mine no longer." 

" 1 do not wonder, how 1 have heard you tbus expa- 
tiate on M rs Shirley's merits," said Lord Shirley, while 
Catherine paused in strong emotion, " that my beloved 
cousin adored her so fervently, and regretted her as be 
did." 
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' No. Nor was it likely he woiild ever have ceased 

ove her ; for so much did she think it her duty to do 

in her power to keep alive in her husband, that tender 

e in which he coiild alone find comfort under his 

ier's anger, that whenever he left her lo go to sea again, 

I made it a rule to learn some new language or to plajr 

some new instrument against he returned, in order 

t she might agreeably surprise him by a new talent or 

«w accomplishment. 

^ I cannot endure to think that she is dead vvithout ray 

ring known her," cried Lord Shirley, with a degree of 

lotion which charmed and afFected Catherine. 

" But then," she ansvvered, after a pause of a few mo- 

mts, " remember, by not laiowing you are spared the 

8ery of regretting her." 

Lord Shirley, seeing that Catherine was now consider- 

ly a&cted, thought it better to change the conversa- 

Q a little, by reverting to Lucy Merle. 

" You have sufficiently explained to me," said he, " why 

ar firiend's manners are what they are, as I have had 

J honor of seeing her mother, Mrs Merle, and I know 

: principles. But surely Miss Merle has real republi- 

I virtues — ^those you have mentioned are no virtues at 

19 

^ Oh yes ! she is temperate, frugal, industrious, and 
f-denjing. But then these are Christian virtues also ; 
i thougb I admire moral virtues as much as she can 
, I think them durable and precious only as they are 
pived firom religious belief and the consequence of it- 
idiout that, to me aH morals appear built upon a sandy 
indatioD, and are liable to be swept away by the flood 
Strong temptation. Here Lucy and I difFer ; — ^she 
nks morality can stand alone, without the aid of reli* 
m ; nay, she even fancies republican firmness sufficient 
eoable us to bear affliction. But, Lord Shirley, C^est 
au Je rattends, to borrow a French phrase ; for, if 
3 18 ever seriously aiSlicted, I am sure that she will find 
r error, and feel that the only refuge in sorrow and in 
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trial are the Ročk of Ages and the promises of the 
Gospel." 

" I believe it firmly," replied Lord Sliirley. 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of the 
General, vvho carae to say that Catherine was wanted io ^^ 
her aunt's apartment. But she promised to see the eari ! 
again in the afternoon. Accordingly, at the appointed t 
tirne the General relieved Catherine from her duljr, and 
Lord Shirley again saw and conversed with this inter- 
esting and beloved, though as he thought, singular being. 
But his enjoyment was soon painfully interrupted ; for 
Lucy Merle took up the newspaper, and on coming to a 
paragraph in it, she gave way to a loud fit of laughter, 
exclaiming aiso at the folly and falsehood of newspaper 
writers or compilers. " There," said she, " Miss Shir- 
ley ; read that paragraph, to show you how little news- 
papers are to be depended upon. Or — ^no, I will read 
it aloud to divert you and Lord Shirley." On which 
she read, " * We hear that the ali accomplisbed and ele- 
gant Earl Shirley is soon to lead to the hyn]eneal altar bis 
beaiitiful and amiable cousin, Miss Shijrley,' 'c^ cc^cro," 
she added, as the paragraph proceeded to name Captain 
Shirley in a manner that would have ai^cted his daughter. 

" How excessively absurd ! " said Catherine blusbing 
a little, but without betraving any emotion favorable to 
Lord Shirley's wishes, while he, now red and now pale, 
with consciousness, confusion, and aneer, at the liberty 
thus taken with his name and that oi Catherine, could 
only mutter " Very impertinent ! — How strange ! '* and 
stammer out that he should insist on its being contra- 
dicted. 

" I can't ihink what could give rise to such a report ! " 
said Lucy. 

" Nor I," faintly observed the earl. 

" We have never been seen together," said Catherine ; 
" nor have I been seen at all.'*^ 

" That is clear," observed Lucy, " or the paragraph 
could not have been written ; for every one who sees you 
together must see there is no love between you." 
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" There is no hate, I hope, jNIiss Merle," said the earl, 
timidly casting his eyes tovvards Catherine. 

" Oh, no, mjr lord ! but there are many hundred gra- 
dations between love and hate — and \vhere love exists it 
miist be discovered ; you know the old Italian proverb, 
• Uamore c coma un pozzo in una calzetta nera, sivedi 
ndnto.^* Really it is a veiy ridiculous report indeed, — 
and without any foundation ; for surcly no two people 
were ever so lillle suited to each other, my lord, as you 
j and Miss Shirley are." 

" Indeed ! " cried the earl, turning very pale, and 
Dearly losing aH self coinmand ; " that is no compliment 
to me, Miss Merle." 

; "Compliment! No, my lord, I did not mean to 

: compliment you ; but at the same tirne I did not mean to 

8ay any thine ofFensive. I only meant that in your habits 

and opinions there seems to me so little agreement, that 

no two persons ever were less calciilated, I think, to be 

j lttppy if united." 

I " You seem to have thought much and deep]y on this 

I sobject, Miss Merle," replied Lord Shirley proudly ; 

**May I conclude from this, that Miss Shirley entertains 

the same sentiments, and is as fully aware of \vhat I am 

8ure was a secret to me, that her opinions and habits, and 

mine, were so diametrically opposite ? " 

** I, my lord ! I entertain the same sentiments on this 
aubject ! " replied Catherine, with a becoming and grace- 
iiil dignity of manner ; " I assure yoii, it is a subject on 
wliich I never even thought, much less conversed ; and I 
tmst I am far indeed from being guilty of*such indelicacy, 
as to consider whether any man be fit to be my companion 
thiough life, especially one who, I can with truth declare, 
never paid me more attention ihan was my due from him 
aa a geDtlewoman and his relation. Nay, do not look so 
grave, Lord Shirley," she added smiling, " I am quite 
sure that the much and deep thought, which you attri- 
bute to my fluent friend on this subject, is the mere ex- 

* Love is like a hole in a black stocking, it is soon scen. 
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temporaneous efiusion of the mcHnent. Is it not so, 
Lucy ? " 

" £Qtirely so, 1 assure you ; and I was 0Qly a sagadous 
comraentator, on an absurd text ; naroely, tbe paragrapb 
in the paper ; and I am very sony that wbat I so hoMf 
said should have hurt your feelings. Lord Shirley.'' i 

*^ Hurt my feelings I Really, madam, this is sucb an I 
extraordinary conversation, that really — ^I — But (lookiog 
at his watcb) I see I have outstayed an appointment." 
Then bowing respectfully, but coldly, he hastily withdreiv. 

" What a proud, captious being he is ! " exclaimed 
Lucy as soon as he was gene ; ^' only tbink of his being 
affronted and hurt at what I said ! " 

" I am not surprised at it," replied Catherine; " nor does 
his being hurt, at ali prove him to be proud or captious. 
He knows you think highly of me ; and then you teli him 
we are so wholly difierent, that we are not at ali likely 
to suit each other in marriage." 

"Well — that did not prove I do not think highly -of 
him." 

" No-^ot absolutely prove it ; but wben we like a 
person ver^much, we are always apt to faocv them like 
those we love" best. I wish you had not said what you 
did." 

" Perhaps," returned Lucy witli great quickness, " you 
are not sp convinced as I am of the unsuitability subsist- 
ing betWfeen you and Lord Shir]ey." 

" Perhaps not ; yet, on my honor, it is a subject that 
never till thi^ moment came before my mind; and I 
should think it improper to dwell on it even for a mo- 
ment." 

*' But he bas thought on it, I suspect ; and if so, I fear 
he may succeed. Yet, Heaven forbid ! I could not bear 
to see you his wife, I tbink I had rather that you married 
any one else." 

" Nay, Lucy, not so ; the truth is, you dislike the idea 
of this union, because you see more likelihood of it at 
present than any other. You would dislike any man I 
loved, and hate any marriage I might form." 
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" True ; you are right. The idea of your marrying is 
indeed a painful one to me." 

" 1 know it, and I can enter into and excuse your feel- 
ings ; — but you are siire that whenever I love, and am 
iike)y to n)arry, you will be tlie first person informed of it." 

" How generous and considerate ! " answered Lucy. 
« But—" 

" This is a subject we had better drop," said Cathe- 
rine. " But do let me beg you not to dislike poor Lord 
Shirley." 

" As you do not teli me not to dislike him for your sake, 
perhaps I may oblige you ; but indeed he is very proud." 

" That idea proceeds, I am sure, from your prejudices 
against ali lords, for to you he is particularly civil." 

" CivU ! Aye, so he is ; he seems to make a point of 
being civil to me, because he feels the difference in our 
rank, and never forgets that he is an earl, and I only the 
daughter of a banknipt shopkeeper in a country town. I 
dare say, in his heart he says, ' How amiable it is in me 
to pay so much attention to that young nobody ! ' O the 
pride of that humility, how I bate it ! " 

" Prejudice ! Lucy — aH prejudice ; and it proceeds 
from your dislike of nobility, not of this individual noble- 
man." 

" Perhaps my opinions may have some influence, and 
warp my judgment ; for I have heard him utter excellent 
sentiments. Stili I ara sure, if he marries you, with his 
higb notions of family consequence and feminine pro- 
priety, he will never let you see any of your old friends, 
and he will make you drop my acquaintance for ever." 
Here she burst into tears. 

"Depend on it, Lucy," replied Catherine, "I can 
never love a man capable of requiring this." 

" You will not know it before you raarr}'. Men in 
k)ve promise any thing ; but the husband rarely performs 
what the lover promised." 

" Then I will never marry, lest I learn to think meanly 
of my husband. But indeed, Lucy, you are again unjust ; 
ihere are men of principle in the world. And why may 

11* 
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I not meet with one ? If I do not, rely on it I will never 
marry a man who is not incapable of requiriDg from me 
a sacrifice unwortby of him to ask and of me to granu'' 

'' But you forget tbat the wife has duties wfaAch the 
mistress has not. Before you marry, it is the lover's 
plače to obey ; after, it is yours." 

" True ; but highly as I estimate tbe duty of a wife, I 
believe the dnty 1 owe to God and my conscience to be 
paramount to every otber duty, and ail duties do not merge 
in tbe duty of obedience to a husband ; therefore I sbould 
not think myse]f bound to give up the dues of love which 
I owe to an old friend, at the imperious mandate of a 
husband, or at least not without proper consideratioj." 

" You talk this well ; — but suppose your husband knew 
that you were the depositary of a secret, would your idea 
of the duty of a vvife allow you to withhold it from the 
command of your husband, if he required you to dis- 
elose it ? " 

" I would never consent to be the depositary of a secret 
after I was married, which I might not disclose to my 
husband ; but whatever secret I had promised soIemnly 
not to disclose before marriage, I sbould think it my duty 
never to disclose after, a duty even superior to that wbich 
I owe to my husband. Do you doubt me, Lucy ? " she 
added reproachfully. 

" No, indeed I do not," replied she sighing. And bere 
the conversation ended. Lord Shirley meanwhile had 
left New Street in a most painful state of mind ; for 
though he believed that Catherine spoke truth, in say- 
ing she had never spoken or even tbought on die subject 
\vhich Lucy had so openly discussed, that very truth was, 
he feared, a proof of her utter indifference towards him ; 
and the unembarrassed maimer in which she talked of the 
paragraph confirmed this apprehension. And ob! bow 
far did he feel himself from sharingthis indifference ! The 
situation was indeed a new as well as a painful one. And 
did he, — the man on v(^hom tlie female admiration had 
been lavished till he sickened at it — did he to whom 
hearts and even hands had beentendered,sometimesu-ith 
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the surrender of the usual decorum of the sex, — did be 
at length sigh for one who neither wished for nor was 
coDscious of kis bomage ? Was be at last to receive tbe 
punisbmeat of his scoru and coldness to others, by meet- 
iog witb scorD and coldness bimself ? Was be at lengtb to 
be taugbt to pity those vvliose love be bad rejected, by 
baving bis own love met by indifierence and disdain? 

" WeJl," said be to bimself, " I will not go near ber to- 
miorrow9 1 am determined ; nay, I tbink I will not go again 
while tbat prating, forward, deraocratic girl is tbere ; sbe 
will never be my friend, because I am a nobleman ; and 
tbougb Catberine bas not ber prejudices, stili we are in- 
sensibly influenced in our likes and dislikes by tlie opinions 
of tbose we love and live witb. No— I will not go tbitber 
as I have done ; and tben perhaps sbe may miss me ; yes, 
yes9 1 see I bave made myself too cbeap, as tbe pbrase 
is." But " tomorrow comes," and bebolds Lord Sbirley 
again in the GeneraPs liouse. — He found tbe friends 
togetber. 

" I ara glad you are come, ray lord," cried Lucy wben 
sbe saw bim ; " it is later than you usually call, and I 
was afraid I bad affironted yoii yesterday evening by ray 
UDtbinking remarks." 

Lord Sbirley was almost piqued into replying, tbat be 
really could not say ber remarks were of consequence 
enougb to influence bis actions in any way ; but bis love 
of trutb, as well as bis politeness, forbade it ; for be felt 
tbat ber remarks bad been sucb as be could not forget, 
and tbat tbey were rendered of conseauence also by tbeir 
probable effect on anotber ; he thereiore merely replied, 
witb some embarrassment, " How could you suppose so, 
madam ? I am not so easily offended." Tben approacb- 
ing Catberine vvitb more conscious gravity tban usual, be 
asked bow ber invalid did. 

" Ob ! so well, and so kind ! I believe now, Lord Shir- 
ley, in spite of your prognostics, tbat I bave conquered 
her aversion and made ber ray friend ; for sbe kissed me 
today very affectionately, and told me sbe believed tbat 
slie owed berlife to my good nursing ; vvbat do you tbink 
oftbat, my lord? 
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" I think," replied Lord Shirley, " though I am sony 
to destroy the bope of your benevolent heart, that these 
good disposidons wi]l last onIy as loDg as does your auDt's 
seclusioD ; because it is not so rauch hatred of you which 
she feels, as it is jealousy ; and while you come in no 
cornpetition with ber, sbe will cease to feel unkindly to- 
wards you ; but tbe moment sbe is again in a sitiiation 
to feel you as a rival in power, influence, or importance 
of any kind, tben tbe old feelings will return, and your 
trials recommence." 

" I do not doubt il," said Lucy, "tbougb I see my 
candid friend does ; therefore, before sbe reappears in ali 
ber terrors, it is expedient I should depart." 

" Not so," replied Catberine ; " I bope to make your 
peace witb ber now." 

" You are wrong in wisbing sucb a tbing," answered 
Lucy ; " I know myself too well, not to know tbat though 
we were reconciled today we sbould quarrel again to- 
morrow ; therefore pray let me depart quietly, that you 
may make tbe most of tbe brigbt days wbicb you are an- 
ticipating." 

" I think," said tbe earl, " you sbow yoiir judgment, 
yiiss Merle, in that desire, as I feel assured that there 
must always be sometbing volcanic in your friendsbip witb 
Mrs Baynlon ; a tendency to explode, to wbich it would 
be unpleasant to trust." 

•' But I sball be so sorry to lose your society ! " cried 
Catberine. 

" I bope so," replied Lucy sigliing, " selfisb as sucb a 
sentiment raay seem ; but no doubt tbat you will soon 
bave many new friends to replace me — Aye, and lovers 
too, perbaps," she added with a forced smile and a look 
of great meaning. 

Lord Sbirley almost starled as be observed ibis ; but 
iie could not prevail on himself to ask what she meant. 
Catherme herself, bowever, immediately relieved bis 
perplexity, by begging ber to explain ber meaning. 

" I mean," said sbe, " that poetical youtb, who was 
presented to you today by bis fatber, and evidently witli 
a vie\v tbat be sbould become your lover." 
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" Nonsense ! " exc]airaed Catherine ; " it was very 
natural, surely, for Admiral Dormer to wish to present 
his son to me, witbout any secret motive." 

" Wbat ! " cried I-iord Shirley, changing color, " has 
Harry Dormer been presented to you 4oday ? " 

" Yes ; and lie seems a very pleasing young man." 

" Pleasing ! " said Lucy, " but 1 do not wonder you 
tbink so, as be has written a poedcal tribute to the mem- 
ory of Captain Sliirley." 

'' Has he done so?" asked ibe earl witb emotion. 

'' Yes ; and very pretty it is." 

*' I like bis verses," said Lucy, " better tban I do hira, 
though be is pretty and clever-looking, and modest enougb, 
considering that he has a large independent fortune, and 
is nobly allied." 

Though Lord Shirley was rather displeased with the 
severity and freedora in which Lucy Merle was apt to 
indulge herself in speaking of others ; stili, as he looked 
on youDg Dormer as a formidable rival, he was not sorry 
to find he was no favorite of Lucy's ; and viewing her 
with complacency, he said with a sraile, " Poor Dormer ! 
so be also is no favorite of yours ? 1 conclude he too is 
diametrically opposile to your fair friend in habits and 
opinions, and therefore wbolly unfitted to make her hap« 
py in a union for life ? " 

" I do not know that he is," replied Lucy blusliing ; 
'' but tbis 1 must say, that in my opinion he is not to be 
compared to — " 

"To whom?" said Lord Shirley, ^eeing that she 
blushed and hesitated. 

" To — to— you, my lord." 

At tbis unexpected compliment Lord Shirley bowed 
very Iow, and blushed with ill-concealed pleasure ; while 
ia ius heart he began to regret what he before rejoiced 
at, namely, the approaching departure of Lucy. 

Lord Shirley now rose to take leave, having an ap- 

Eointment elsewhere 5 and bidding adieu to Catherine, 
e approached Lucy, and taking her band, said with great 
kindoess, " that he sincerely regretted her stay in New 
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Street was so unavoidabljr sbort, but that be faoped sbe 
would be to be seen there sometimes." 

" Or at home," observed Catherine, wishiDg Lord 
Shirley to pajr Liicy the compliment of calling on her ; 
aud he, taking the hint, begged to be perraitted to in- 
quire concerning her health at her own house. 

Lucy, piqued because sbe saw that this civilitjr origi- 
nated with Catherine, gave a cold permission ; and the 
earl, rather mortified, withdrew. 

The next day to Catherine's great joy, the family re- 
moved to Hampton Cominon ; though that joy was much 
damped by parting with her friend. But Luey, aware 
how impossible it was for her to agree wiih Mrs Baynton, 
rnade light of the separation to Catherine ; though, when 
she saw her no longer, she gave way to aH the agony a 
mind like hers must feel at exchanging the society of one 
with whom she could have lived for ever, for that of a 
mother who was ill calculated to reward by her conver- 
sation or tenderness those attentions which her exactidg 
špirit demanded. 

Though winter was not the time to exhibit the eountry 
to advantage, stili Catherine saw reason to be delighted 
with the situation of the GeneraPs country-hduse, and 
earnestly hoped that tliey should not return to London 
till the first of June, and proceed to Hampton immedi- 
ately after the birth-day. Not so the invalid, who rather 
reluctantly admitted the necessity of change of air, for 
the entire recovery of her health ; and who, as Lord 
Shirley had foreseen, no sooner was able to appear at 
dinner as usual, and mix in her usual society, but she 
became piqued and mortilSed by the deference and at- 
lention paid the young heiress, and aH her desire to tease 
and mortifjr her niece returned. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that as soon as she was entirely restored to 
health, she should be anxious to leave a scene that was 
the source of perpetual mortification to her ; and that, 
finding the Greneral and Catherine had determined to re- 
main in the country, she should resolve to return to Lon- 
don. Accordingly, she very soon resuraed her residence 
in New Street. 
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Her departure spread through tbe houschold a degree 
of cheerfulness and relief, which none can imagine but 
those who have felt the heavy pressure on the spirits, 
that is imposed even by one bad tempered individual in 
a family, and have experienced the consequent delightful 
rebound, when that pressure bas been removed ! Cath- 
erine wondered at her own improved elasticity of motion 
as she bounded from room to room, conscious that they 
no longer contained the dark špirit that had imprisoned 
hers ; while the General, the dajr after her departure, 
declared tliat he had not felt so rauch at his ease for 
years ; adding, " If 1 could but forget my poor boy, and 
my cruelty to him and his angel wife, I believe I should 
be quite happy ! " 

To Catherine's happiness he fancied Lucy Merle was 
necessary ; and he wrote to request her company now 
his sister was gone. But her mother refused to spare 
her so soon again ; and Calherine and he were left to 
the resources of thelr own minds ; which proved indeed 
sufficient for happmess. Catherine had no difficulty in 
giving the General her own inipressions on ali subjects of 
importance, and her own pious habits and uscful pursuits 
soon became his. Her musical powers were now called 
forth to enliven their solitude ; and the General heard 
with delighted surprise, such singing and such playing as 
he had certainly never heard before from amateur per- 
formers, owing to the different views which had led to 
Catherine's proficiency. 

It raight be supposed that those ladies or gentlemen 
wbo leam music with a view to a sort of puhlic display, 
would have a stronger motive to excel, and to take surer 
means to do so, than those who only wish to please the 
ear of a few partial friends. But vanity is always so 
impatient to receive its tribute, that it is very apt to grow 
tired too soon of the labor necessary to bestow excel- 
lenee. Consequently we see pupils singing bravuras, 
when they should stili be practising solfe^gi, and playing 
Cramer's Lessons, before they are periect in the art of 
fingering, or the science of thorough bass. But Cathe- 
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rine's motber carried into every tbing whicb sbe leanit 
herself, or taught her daughter to learn, that holy ]0?e 
of trutb, wbich distinguisbed ber in more important con* 
ceras. " It is not enougb," was ber favorite axiomi 
'^ tbat one seems to otbers to understand anjrtbing ; but 
one's own apjproving mind miist be conscious that we 
realljr know it." On tbis principle tberefore, and ftom 
tbe siraple love of trutb and exceilence, Catherine went 
tbrougb aH tbe practical and mental drudgery necessarjr 
to enable her to excel in every brancb of music ; and as 
sbe rose very early, and ber time was not frittered away 
in idleness, visiting, and amusements, tbe bours wbich 
sbe beslowed on music, bore only tbeir fair and relative 
proportion to those tbat sbe gave to graver studies« It 
was tbe purity of tbe motives, probably, wbich led ber 
to seek such excellence in tbis art, tbat prevented ber 
from feeling tbe vanity usually attendant on it. Besides, 
in tliis, as in her religious habits, Catherine was quite ig- 
norant, from tbe seclusion, in whicb sbe bad lived, tbat 
otbers were not in the babit of thinking and acdng as sbe 
did, and sbe was no more conscious tbat her musical 
knowledge was uncommon, than that ber piety was. 

Lord Sbirlev, meanwbileV reioiced at the removal of 
his • i-elatfons from New' Street, oecause be coHs^ldŠm^^'' 
Catherine as thereby removed for a tinie from aH con- 
stant attentions but his own ; since his relationship and 
intimacy would autborize him to pay more frequent 
visits to Hampton than any other pretender, and be should 
also have a good excuse for changing moming calls and 
dinner visits into staying visits of at least two days in 
length. Accordingly it was not long before be drove 
down to Hampton Common, and received, as be expect- 
ed, an invitation to stay a day or two. 

It was during tbis visit that Lord Shirley for the first 
time heard Catherine display her musical powers, whicb, 
as be passionately loved music, would have been alone 
sufficient to have made him court ber societv ; and as it 
was, they riveted his chains more closely than ever. 
Reluctant indeed was be, tberefore, to return to London, 
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and leave a spot which the alternation of exercise, reading, 
singing, and playing, made one of rational and ever new 
enjoyment. Even the eccentncity of Lucy, who had 
once more joined their party, had charms for him ; and 
he forgave her contempt of ancient institutions, and her 
Utopian dreams of liberty, in fiivor of her devoted love 
to Catherine, and the fine voice and taste which, as the 

?upil of her friend, she exhibited both in songs and duets. 
lor could Lucy be the intimatc associate of such a njan 
as Liord Shirley, vvithout feeling her prcjudices against 
rank considerably softened, and owning that his virtues 
were almost sufRcient to redeera the vices imputed to his 
peers. The first of June at length arrived ; and Cathe- 
rine, reluctanlly ihrovving ofF her rnourning, prepared to 
relurn to London and give her final orders relative to her 
dress, which was made ready to receive them. 

As soon as the General and Catherine arrived in Lon- 
don, Lord Shirley called in New Street ; and as he hap- 
pened to call jiist as Mr Dormer, who had preceded him 
by half an hour, had engaged Catherine's whole and de- 
Ughted attention, by talking to her of her father, who had 
been his model of excellence, vvhen as a boy he was pre- 
sented to Captain Shirley ; the earl fancied that Catherine 
received liirn coldly, and that her manner to Dormer be- 
tokened a particular preference of liim. Stili hovvever, 
tbough mortified to find how niiich Catherine continued 
to attend to her new acquaintance, he lingered near her ; 
and at length Mr Dormer departed. 

But he was scarcely gone, and Catherine at leisure to 
attend wholly to Lord Shirley, vvhen a note was brought 
her, which the servant said was from Miss Merle ; and 
on reading it Catherine betrayed strong emotion, and then 
fell into so profound a reverie that again her noble rela- 
lion seemed fore:otten. " I wonder what that note con- 
tained ! " thought Lord Shirley, whose tendency to sus- 
picion was easily avvakened wherever his affections were 
eoncerned — " But, let it contain what it may, it is very 
eertain that I have now received two complete proofs this 
morning of her indifference tovvards me ; therefore it is 

12 
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better for me to tear mjrself away from the scenes she 
Is now going to move in ; and certainly I will not witDes5 
lier triumphal entry at St James'?;." 

While he was thas communing with himself, Catberine 
had regained her composure, and, turning round to Lord 
Shirley, wlth one of her sweetest smiles told him she 
hoped he meant to dine with them, as it was so long 
since they had seen him. 

" I was at Hampton only a week ago," coldly replied 
Lord Shirley ; " but I will have the pleasure of dming 
bere today, as I go away so soon." 

" Go away ! " exclaimed Catberine in a tone of alarm ; 
" I hope not to stay avvay ?" 

" My — my stay will be very uncertain, I believe," 

"That is a comfort," she replied; "but 1 trust tbat 
you do not mean to go'till after the birth-day ? " 

" Indeed I do ; I shall set off to join my regiment, to- 
morrovv or the next day." 

" To join your regiment ! " said Catberine tboughtful* 
ly ; then recoUectiug berself, she added vvith great warmtb, 
" I cannot express to you how disappointed I am at the 
idea of your not being at St James's, I expected to fed 
myself so supported by your presence, and so encouraged 
by the glance of your kind eye ! — My dear lord, do put 
ofF your journey, pray do, for the sake of your poor in- 
experienced cousin ! 

Tlioiigb this kind and flattering address was as mucb 
a proof of indiffbrence in one sense, as her inattention to 
him had been, stili it operated in a pleasant manner on 
his irritated feelings and his wounded self-love ; and look- 
ing in her face with delighted earnestness, he assured her 
tbat, had his plans been even more fixed than tbev were, 
they should have been given up at her slightest desu^e. " I 
wish," thought he, " I dare ask what tbat note contained. 
She bas too much babitual self-command to feel sueh 
strong emotion for a trivial cause. I hope Miss Merle is 
well ?" he at length said. 

" Quite well." 

" What fine spirits she seems to have ! I trust they 
nre never overclouded." 
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"Oyes ! frequently," replied Catherine with a sigh. 

** Love, I think, will never have power enough over 
heip to injure her spirits." 

*^ I am not sure of that ; but at present she is, I know, 
a stranger to the passion." 

" The only Ume I ever saw Mrs JVIerle, she spoke of 
her daughter with much fondness, and told me tliat noiv 
she was her only child. She has therefore had the mis- 
fortune to lose a child, or children, I conclude ? " 

Catherine paused before she ansvvered ; tlien fixiug a 
sort of inquring look on Lord Shirley's face, she said, 
" No ; 1 do not think Mrs Merle ever lost a child." 

" Then vvhat could she mean by laying such an em- 
phasis on the word now ? " 

Catherine paused again, and put her hand to her fore- 
head, as if endeavoring to reraember something. " I re- 
collect now," she replied, " that Mrs Merle had once 
a little boy who lived to be six weeks old." She then 
talked of something else ; but Lord Shirley took an op- 

filrtunity of renewing the conversation concerning the 
erles.^ 

" I have often thought," he said, " that the last three 
years of your life must have been passed by you most 
tiDp]easantly ; as you lived Tvith, and amohgst, persons 
whoIly unsuited to you." 

" On the contrary, I look back on them with great 
satisfaction, because my mind was considerably strength- 
ened, and my character improved, by the mental disci- 
pline they made me undergo, and the necessity they 
UDDOsed on me of fixing my whole dependence on the 
oiify belp that faileth not." 

** Nay then ; your trials must have been greater than 
I expected ? " 

" JPerhaps so ; or rather you mean by trials, great af- 
flictioDS ; but there are trials, particu1arly those which are 
imposed by the had temper, the petty fauks, and even 
the vices of others, vvhich are, I suspect, more difficult 
to bear, and more inimical to happiness, than what is de- 
a€iiiiinated an afSiction. My only apparent affliction 
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when I came to Mrs Merle's, was the recent losB of mj 
mother. But under this how great was m/ consolatoon ! 
I knew that ' those are blessed who die id tbe Lord ! ' 
dierefore, when I mourned over my mother's UDtinne^ 
deatb with the weakDess of filial affection, I used to 
check and overcome my sorrow, by the convictioD thatmy 
eanhly loss was her immortal gain ! " 

Here Catherine turned away to vent the emoUm 
which the recollection of her mother always occasioned 
her, in a few natural tears ; for tliough it was trne that 
she rejoiced as a Christian, she stili sorrowed as a dau^ 
ter. Lord Shirley did not behold this expression of ten- 
der regret unmoved ; but he was very glad that no one 
heard the pious language \vhich preceded it but himsel^ 
as he knevv that her aunt ha d prepared the circles in 
which she moved to find Catherine a preaching nietbod- 
ist ; and he was sure that the most common expression 
of piety such as this was, would have only served to 
confirm this idea« 

At lengtli she turned round again, as if prepared to 
renew the conversation ; and Lord Shirley obsenredi 
that he concluded one of her trials must have been, be- 
ing forced to associate with persons wholly different from 
herself in political opinions, as he concluded that Lucy 
Merle's sentiments on such subjects must have been de- 
rived from her parents and their associates. 

" No doubt," replied Catherine ; " for, independent of 
the little interest which 1 take in such discussions, I think 
that aH party špirit vvhatever is a špirit wholly opposite to 
that of Christian love and any feeling of true phiIanthropy, 
and I used to seek refuge from such conversations in my 
own room. But AJrs Merle is a fierce politician ; and 
my disappearance on these occasions, which she attributed 
to aristocratic pride and prejudice, used to awaken in al! 
its bittemess the violence of a temper never distinguished 
for its gentleness ; and that was indeed a trial of my 
patience." 

" But it is strange that a woman of such sentiments in 
politics should have been so outrageously loyal as to insist. 
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under such circumstances, on illuminating for a victory at 
jvhich she could not rejoice ?" 

** Not at ali — ^if you consider the operations of ill tem- 
per. She vented her spleen occasioned by the victory, in 
teasing me ; and for the sake of indiilging her bad temper, 
she was wiUing to sacrifice her political consis!tency ; 
besides, she is an economist, and wished to prescrvc her 
windows." 

" Hovv freely, howevcr, do I forgive her that last vent 
of temper and economy," said Lord Shirley, " as it 
shortened the slow work of tirne, and brought you to the 
kDowledge of your relations ! " 

" Yes," returned Catherine, " my transient pain led, I 
trast, to my lasting good ; — But I am sure, my dear lord," 
she continuedj " it cannot be interesting to yoii to talk 
of or hear any thing concerning the Merles, and my resi- 
dence with them. Suffice, that I began. there to leam the 
lesson of patience, endurance, and forbearance, \vhich I 
am likely to perfect here ; a lesson as new as it was diffi- 
cnh; for I had lived with none but personstlest wiili fine 
tempers ; and I am sure that those onIy, who have lived 
with the slaves of ill temper, can imagine in the slightest 
degree what misery temper is capable of inflieting." 

Catherine was roistaken. Lord Shirley was more 
interested in talking of the Merles, and in the diree years 

Eassed under Mrs Merle's roof, than in aH the rest of her 
fe ; as he feared that she m ust have been injured in some 
WBJ by associating with persons so inferior to herself ; and 
he also fancied that some degree of mystery attached to 
her abode with them, especially as Catherine had talked 
3f trials from " the temper, the petty faults, and even 
irices of others," and yet she had only mentioned the 
trials she experienced from the formcr. But the entrance 
3f the General and Mre Baynton prevented his renevving 
the subject then. And as the misrepresentations of the 
latter relative to her amiable niecc had made her more • 
than usually disagreeable in Lord Shirley's eyes, he took 
leave sooh after she entered, having promised to return 
to cliDner. 

12* 
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The fourth of June at leagth arrived ; and Catheriiie)|lfi 
struggling with tlie secret load of filial sorrow, 8aw iht i 
tirne draw near \vhich her exultiug parenta hadso oIbb 
anticipated ; that tirne, wfaen, restored to his father'8 finOt 
Captain Sbirley should present his wife and daughter tt 
the sovereign iu wliose cause he had fought and Uei 
•Voti; those eyes were closed, tbat would have deligbied 
to behold ber admired ; those ears vfere deaf, that iroold 
have greedily driink iu the sound of ber praises ; and ibe 
sighed to tbiiik hovv empty are the gratifications of odA 
own vanity, unless diey give pleasure to the hearts of 
those who love us. 

She hoped that she should pass unnoticed. But " Tet 
how," said she to herself, " can I escape observation ? 
The gallant death of tlie fatber \vill attract notice to the 
child ; and a degree of interesi not due to niy merits, 
but, the efiect of his valor, must be excited bv me in tbe 
loyal precincts in which I am going to move. 

Catlierine was now satisfied that slie had found out a 
point for her huinility to rest upon. It was for ber &ther's 
sake that she was to be noticed ; and tlie feeling wasone 
of tender complacency. 

Ft vvas settled that Lord Sbirley should go with the 
General in his own landau, while Catherine accompanied 

the Duchess of , vvlio was to present her. Catherine 

had shovvn bim only on the preceding day, anotlier para- 
graph announcing their intended nupdals. However, 
she had blushed deeply vv^ben she showed it to bim, and 
she had not done so before ; stili he vvished she had been 
desirous of concealing, not exhibiting it. Lord Shirley 
in his beart would not have been sorry for the report, be- 
cause it might keep other pretenders at a distacce, had he 
not known that Catherine's appearance at court would 
itself be a sufficient evidence that she could not be on the 
eve of marriage. 

Mrs Baynton was glad to take advantage of her recent 
illness, as she chose to call it, as an excuse for not accom- 
panying her niece ; since she knew that she should feel 
no pleasure if she was adinired, and might experience 
considerable mortification. 



^ 
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Lord Shirle/ and the General reached the drawing- 
room before the duchess and her fair charge ; and the 
inxiety witb which they expected her appearance was 
probablj, though from different modiScations of interest« 
irery nearly equal. At length the circle opened to admit 
ihem ; and Catherine Shirlejr, blushing at the busy admi- 
ration which she exciled, and affected at the whispered 
though laudatory tnention of her father's name, was pre- 
sented to the notice of ]V]ajesty, and underwent the cus- 
Comary introduction. 

When she had passed on and fallen back into the circle, 
she found Lord Shirley at her eIbow ; and soon after she 
saw the king speaking to her grandfather, and direcUng 
an approving eye tovvards her. 

" How well you ha ve gone through this ceremony ! " 
cried Lord Shirley kindly. " How completely have aH 
the bigh-raised expectations of — of — ^the General been 
fulfilled ! Adieu to ali our qiiiet, rational evenings together 
at Hampton ! " he added vvith a sigh ; " now you have 
been seen, who that can have you at their parties will fail 
to give them their brightest ornanient ? " 

" But what if 1 will not go ? — what if I prefer a con- 
tiouation of the evenings you mention?" she replied, 
'* admitting, which I do not admit, that I shall be in such 
great request ? " At tliis moment, and before Lord Shir- 
ley could reply, Catherine raised her eyes, and met those 
01 a gentleman on the opposite side fixed on hers witli 
surprise not unmixed with confusion. At sight of him 
sbe started, and blushing deeply averted her eyes direcdy, 
but with a look of surprise ; tben speaking low to the 
ducliess, she begged to know who that gentleman in green 
and gold was. 

" It is one of the most elegant, captivating, and ac- 
complished men of fashion we have," replied Her Grace, 
" and I am not surprised that you observed him." 

" Indeed ! " cried Catherine. " But his name ? " 

" Melvyn ; he is a man of some family, I believe, and 
has a very large fortune. But see, he has made his 
way to the General, and is I dare say saying something 
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tbat bas found its way to the GeDeraPs beart ; so pre- 
pare yourseIf to have hira presented to you immediatelj." 

"No, madam, DO," returoed Catherine eager)y; "I 
know, — Lam sure Mr MelvyD will not desire to be pre- 
sented to me." 

" No ! But — " Here some one accosted the duchess, 
and she turned away to converse with a group near her. 

In the meanwhile Lord Sbirley ivas enduring great 
uneasiness of mind. He had seen the espression of 
Melvyn's face when he looked at Catherine, and hers 
wi)en she looked at him ; and it was thence evident that 
tl)ey had met before. But why should they both look 
conibsed as well as surprised ? And was this the espla- 
nation of the something untold, that had happened during 
Catherine's residence with Mrs Merle ? The thought 
was agony ; ibr, of ali men living. Lord Shirley felt that 
he should fear him for a rival ; he knew the acuteness 
of his intellect, and the charms of his manner and con- 
versation. 

The General now advanced with Mr Melvyn ; and 
Lord Shirley was going to watch the countenance botbof 
Catherine and him, vvhen two ladies accosted him, and 
he vvas forced to give his attention to them. Catherine 
recei\red Mr Melvyn's lovv bow, deep sigh, and depre- 
cating look, with a conscious blush and a carriage of in- 
creased digniiy ; but stili she was more vexed than sur- 
prised, when he took an opportunity of saying in a low 
voice, but loud enough for her, and her alone, to bear 
hira, " can I ever hope for pardon from Miss Shirley, for 
ray presumption of formcr days ? Will she not deign to 
feel for an unhappy man, who ventured to adore her witli a 
disinterested, though perhaps presumptuous passion, and 
was the first to do homage to those charms which crowds 
\vill now approach with incense andadoration ?" 

Catherine heard this speech with more complacence 
than it deserved, becauseit healed a vvound which her 
delicacy had received ; but she replied to him, notvvith- 
standing, in no very courteous language ; " Sir," said 
Catherine, " it will be to the credit of us both, to forget 
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we ever met before ; and I will endeavor to set you the 
example." 

Tbe truth was, that Catberine and Li]cy bad been in 
tbe babit of walking out togetber, unattended by a ser- 
vant, at an early hour in the morning ; and one morning 
lhey were overtaken on the Kent road by Mr Melvyn, 
who, being struck with tbeir appearance, had left his gig 
to bis servant, and had follovved tbem on foot. From 
silent he proceeded to loud admiration of Catberine, and 
bad walked by their side, unawed by their cold demeanor, 
till tbey stopped at the house of a friend. There tl)ey 
remained some time ; and the maid servant having a&- 
sured tbem there was no longer a gentleman in sight, they 
proceeded on their walk home ; but Melvyn soon over- 
took tbem again, nor left tliem till they reached tbeir owa 
boiise, at tbe door of which they knocked in a manner 
wbich convinced him that was their home. The first 
tbing, tberefore, that Mclvyn did, was to inquire who 
and wbat the person was vvho lived there. And from 
the account tbe neighbors gave of Mrs Merle's appear- 
ance and mode of living, so difierent from the elegance 
visible in the dress and mein of Catberine, it was very 
natmral for Melvyn to fancy the object of his admiration 
migbt not be beyond bis reach. He tberefore took čare 
to watcb for liours every day near the house. When- 
ever the friends walked alone, he followed tbem, whisper- 
ing out bis passionate admiration ; but when they stayed 
within, purposely to avoid him, he used to walk up and 
dowD before tbe windows ; till at last Mrs Merle, justly 
(^Sfended at his boldness, went out one morning and told 
him sbe insisted on his ne ver presuming to walk before 
her windows again, or to speak to tlie young ladies ; for 
that one of tbem was her daughter, and the other wa8 
under ber protection, and she was fit for his betters. 
Without meaning it, Mrs Merle by this elegant phrase 
confirmed rather tlian forbade bis bopes; for be con- 
cluded that Catberine was the actual or intende^ mistress 
of some man wbo had put her under the guardiansbip 
of a vulgar but vigilant spy. Accordingly, knowing that 
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there were only women in the house, he walked past the 
\vindow again "^nd again. But at last a more fonnidable 
champion than Mrs Merle appeared to warn him off tfae 
preraises, and Melvyn thought proper to abandon his de- 
sign. 

Catberine and Lucy ali this tirne imagined that the 
stranger admired Catherine w.ith a view to marriage ; 
therefore, though distressed, they were not disgusted bf 
his conduct. But Mrs Merle immediatelj guessed the 
truth ; and her opinion being corroborated by that of 
others, Catherine was forced to admit the probabilitj of her 
being right ; and her delicacy was consequently excessive- 
ly wounded, by finding that she had been the object of im- 
proper views. Btit Melv^'s words brought back her 
original opinion, and she felt disposed to pardon the 
temerity of one who had admired her when she appear- 
ed a n obscure and unprotected girl, and not as the heiress 
of General Shirley. 

Melvyn, though he knew not the cause, saw that his 
apologies were received much better than he expected ; 
and as he soon discovered that the report was false whicb 
had declared the earl and Catherine to be lovers, he re- 
solved to follovv up the advantage he had gained, and ob- 
lain on honorable lerms as an heiress, the lovely girl 
whom he had wished to make his own on less respecta- 
ble conditions. Besides, he had a double motive for this 
pursuit, which I shall explain hereafter. 

Lord Shirley was ali this time talking or rather listen- 
ing to the ladies before mentioned, and watching Cathe- 
rine and Melvyn ; but seeing the General beckoning him, 
he bade the ladies a hasty farewell and drew near the 
General, who had just told Catherine it was time to re- 
tire, and had withdrawn her from the side of Melvyn. 

The General now begged Lord Shirley to get up the 
carriage, as Catherine was not to return with the ducbess ; 
and leading her from the presence chamber, they went 
to the top of the stairs to wait till the carriage was an- 
nounced. Lord Shirley soon returned, to say that they 
could walk to it; and the General going before them, 
gave Catherine to the čare of her younger protector. 
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The crowd on the outside of the piazza was exces- 
five\y great ; and as Lord Shirley remarked it to Cathe- 
rine, she čast her eyes over it. Immediately sbe started, 
changed color, and clung with trembling emotion to the 
arm she held. Lord Shirley witnessed her emotion with 
W0Dder as well as alarm, and asked her if she was ill. 

" It is over — ^it is past," she cried, stopping to recover 
her breath, " and let us hasten to the carriage ;" casting 
as she spoke,^ a startled glance on the crowd. Lord 
Sbirlejr iollowed the direction of iier eyes, but saw no- 
tbing to explain her agitation ; and in silence they both 
joined the General in the carriage. 

" Miss Shirley was quite ill just now," said the earl. 

" Indeed ! " cried the General. " But I hope, my 
dear, the air bas recovered you — ^to be sure the drawing 
room was very hot ; besides, you must have undergone a 
great deal of emotion." 

" A great deal, indeed !" said Catherine sighing. And 
Lord Shirley thought the reply meant more than it ap- 
peared to the General to mean. 

Iq Pall Mali there vvas a stop of carriages ; and as 
Lord Shirley put his head out of one vvindovv to see how 
soon they were likely to proceed, Catherine leaned out 
of the other ; but quickly dravving her head in again, she 
became very pale, and betrayed great agitation. 

" My dear child, you are ill again," cried the General. 
And Lord Shirley turning round, beheld aH the same 
syinptoms of uneasiness renevved. 

" Lionel," cried be, " do call to the coachman, and 
teli him to stop at the first perfumer's shop for some of 
the best salvolatile." And Lord Shirley, regarding Cath- 
erine with a scrutinizing look, obeyed. 

When the coach stopped as desired. Lord Shirley of- 
fered to get out for what she wanted ; but Catherine 
catcbing his arm, so earnestly entreated him to remain 
where be was, that, though surprised at her vehemence, 
he acceded to her request. But it was in uneasy 
thougbtfulness that he did so. Why was Catherine tbus 
violently afFected ! — and why was she averse to his get- 
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ting out ! Lord Sbirley dared not inquire ; and had he 
even been capable of indulging his curiosity by guestkns 
and remarks disguised by that coarse and vulgar banter 
whicb many persons indulge in, there was a dignity in 
Catherine's manner and aiso in her cbaracter which 
would have awed hira into forbearance. He kneW| 
tberefore, that he must remain in perplexed ignorance on 
the subject. But had he recollected that the dignity d 
cbaracter vvhich he observed in Catherine was a pledge of 
such uprightness of conduct as must prevent her emotioa 
from having its rise in any unwortl)y cause, be wouki, 
though he rem^ined ignorant, have been neitber uneasjr 
nor perp]exed. But he was unhappily of a suspicious 
nature ; and how can men of that description, however 
highly gifted and however virtuous, be eiiber uniforinly 
just or uniformly generous ? 

Catherine's silence was as profound as Lord Shir- 
]ey's ; but this the General attributed to indisposition, 
which fear was hovvever contradicted by the brilliant cobc 
on her cheek. Some ill-humor mingled wilh the earPs 
silence; and as he could not, dared not, interrogate 
Catherine on the subject most uppermost in his mind, he 
could not help questioning her on one of nearly equal 
interest. 

" It seemed to me, Miss Shir!ey," observed the eari, 
" that you and Mr Melvyn were not strangers to each 
other when you met today ! — you had met, 1 believe, 
before ? " 

" Yes — yes, we had — I had seen — ^yes, I had seen 
him several times before," ansvvered Catherine in great 
con fu slon. 

" Very extraordinary that ! — why did he not teli me 
so ? " exclaimed the General. " Surely he could not 
visit at M rs Merle's.'^ " 

Tliis vvas what Lord Shirley most anxiously wished to 
know, but could not on any account have commanded 
his feelings sufficiently to ask. 

" O ! no — lie did not visit at Mrs Merle's, certain^,** 
replied Catlierine, recovering her composure, and relat- 
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bg the manner in which Melvjm had become personallv 
kDOwn to her. 

The General looked displeased ; but he sighed also, 
for his obduracy had thus exposed Catherine to insult. 

** Villain ! " muttered Lord Shirlejr between his shut 
teelh. 

But Catherine heard him, and replied to his term, by 
observing, " Surely, my lord, you in this instance judge 
Bfr Melvyn uncandidly, as there was nothing in his con- 
duct to warrant the idea that his designs against me were 
disboDorable. — Do you think there was, sir?" she added, 
addressing the General. 

*' My dear, I really do not know what to think — Mel- 
Tjm is a man of excellent character ; — but this I know, 
I cannot be very angry with a fine young man for ad- 
mirii^ you, especially as my conscious heart tells me, 
dmt, however derogatory to you his views might be, it 
was I wbo had esposed you to such an equivocal situa- 
tion." 

" Notangry,sir ! — ^notangry ! " exclaimed Lord Shir- 
ley, his fine face crimsoning vvith indignation ; '^ Can 
you eodure to think any man ever presumed to čast 
an unhallovved look on such a being as that ! . . . . Not 

angrv !" 

" Wbew ! whew ! " whistled the General. " My dear 
Lionel, your anger is so excessive that you have exhausted 
the &mily stock, and there can be none left for my use. 
Well, the days of chivalry are not over, I see, and your 
8Word, at least, wouId be ready to leap from its scabbard 
to revenge even a look that threatens her vvith insult ! " 

During these remarks Catherine was experiencing no 
veiT unpleasing sensations ; though they dyed her cheeks 
with Uushes and čast her eyes on the ground. For though 
her delicacv was vvounded by the idea that Melvyn had 
dared to think of her in an improper light, stili that deli- 
cacy and the proper pride of her virtue were gratified by 
tbe manner in which Lord Shirley entered into and 
shared her feelings, and the noble warmth with which he 
had resented the supposed insult. 

13 
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" Upon ray word, General," said Lord Shirlejr, at 
length resuming his self -command, '^ I am shocked at 
the warmth into which I have beeo hurried. To besure 
I have no right to resent Miss Shirley's injuries." 

" No right ! " interrupted the General, " Hov? so ? are 
you not the head of her family ? She is a Shirley — and 1 
earnestly hope she may continue so." 

The last part of this speech was spoken low ; and 
Catherine, if she heard, did not understand it. But it 
was not lost on the earl, who in a transport of gratefiil 
pleasure seized the GeneraPs hand and pressed it aflbc- 
tionately. 

The coach now stopped at the GreneraPs door ; and 
the earl after handing Catlierine out, and venturing for 
the first tirne to press the hand he held, re-entered his 
carriage, and drove home to meditate on his hopes, his 
fears, his perplexities, and his suspicions. Then his rival ! 
Melvyn his rival ! — for it was now clear that he would. 
come forward as such. And if the idea of Dormer's pay- 
ing his addresses to her was a formidable one, how much 
more so was the certainty of Catherine's afiection being 
sought by one skilled in aH the arts of soft persuasion, 
and avowedly a favorite of her sex. But was she like 
the rest of her sex ? vvas she likely to be won by man- 
ners however specious, and accomplishments however 
briiliant ? No, certainly not. — Stili Lord Shirley doubted, 
for he was in love ; and well has the poet said, that 

" The lover is a man afraid " 

" And feels his own demerits most, 
When he should most aspire to gain." 

Catherine aiso retired to her own room in order to 
think over the scenes she had lately gone through ; and 
she could not help being conscious that, triumphant over 
every other feeling, vvas pleasure at the animated and 
flattering tribute of respect and regard which Lord Shu*- 
ley had paid her, by his resentment of Melvyn's supposed 
degrading admiration of her ; and she was indulging no 
utipleasant reverie, \vhen she was informed that Lucy 
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Merle was below. She started at hearing this, and de- 
ared her to be shown into her dressing room. 

The conference was long and painful ; so much so, 
that when Lord Shirley came to dinner, Lucy Merle 
passed him on tbe stairs with her eyes swollen with ex- 
cessive crying ; and when Catherine herself appeared, 
she looked more than usually pale, though her rigid ad- 
herence to truth made her reject the offered excuse for 
her paleness suggested to her by the General, in the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather. 

But why was Catherine pale, and why was Luey Merle 
distressed, thought Lord Shirley ; — and his painfiil per- 
plexity was increased by the consciousness, that, what- 
ever was the cause of these appeai*ances, he had no rig:ht 
to demand an explanation of them. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LoKD Shirlet was right in his expectations of wbat 
would be the result of Catherine's introduction into the 
world. — ^The GeneraPs door was iramediately besieged 
witb visiters, and the tables covered with cards of inr 
vitation. 

" I should like better to return into the country, sir," 
said Catherine, '^ than to rernain in London, and run this 
giddy round ; especially so soon after my loss." 

But the General had now tasted the delight of seeing 
her an object of puhlic adrairation, and he could not at 
present bear to deny himself that pleasure. Stili, how- 
ever, Catherine persisted in urging her request ; and at 
lenglli the General proraised that, if she would only allow 
him to conduct her once or twiee to the Opera, and to 
botb tfaeatres, he would consent to defer her visits to ali 
tbe world ull the next season. 

•* Rit we can easily come from the country to these 
places, sir," said Catherine ; " and when there, we are 
quite near enough to see frequently those friends, those 
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true frieuds, vvho think us worth driving a few miles to 
see." 

" True, very true," replied the General ; " and you 
shall have it your own way." 

But Mrs Baynton was not as complaisant ; and sbe 
told the General that be and his idol might go by them- 
selves, — a ^lan too pleasant to tbem to be objected to 
for one moment. 

Lord Shirley heard of their intended plans witb misad 
feelings. He would have w ished to have been the cboaen 
of Catherine's heart, though she was exposed to the at- 
tractions and attentions of other men ; and he did not like 
to owe ber acceptance of him rather to her baving bad 
no power of choice than to a preference of hina. But 
then on the other hand, his success was made surer bj 
her returning iiito comparative retirement, a retirement 
to which he alone had unrestricted admittance. Besides, 
he felt that to have seen her constantIy exposed to tbe 
attentions of Melvyn would have given bim almost in- 
supportable agony ; tbereibre, on the wbole, he rejoiced 
that they again quitted New Street. 

In the meanvvhile the world gave Catherine to die 
earl ; while the General heard this report with wonder 
that it was not true ; and the more so, because he was 
sure that the earl was in love with Catherine. 

At length he could keep silence no longer ; but taking 
Lord Shirley into his own study, he said, " I can*t endure 
the suspense to which you doom me, Lionel ; for in your 
heart 1 see that you adore my grand-daughter, and yet 
you suffer her to remain in total ignorance of your at- 
tachment and views." 

" My dear General, how can I disclose them when I 
am convinced that she bas no other regard for me than 
she thinks due to an attached relation." 

" And pray, my lord, what other regard would you 
have Miss Shirley allow herself to feel for you, as you 
never even hinted to her that you wished to engage her 
affections ? " 

" Oh ! but my eyes raust have told her," 
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** Yoiir eyes ! She never looks at them long enough to 
understand them ; for, except wheD she gave her delicate 
aunt such offence by praising your blushes, her modest 
eye is usualljr withdrawn from the face of every man, as 
soon as she has once testiiied her respect and attention 
by lifting it up." 

" True, very true, General ; however, I am siire that 
if I were to make proposals to her she would reject 
diem." 

" And your pride cannot bear the idea of being refiised ! 
Well, lionel, it is then certain you are not thoroughly 
and comp]etely in love ; when you are, afFection will con- 
quer self-love, and you will run ali risks. And yet I 
can*t help laughing at your fears ; for are you, do you 
think, a man to be refused ? " 

" T am afraid that I used to think not," replied I^rd 
Sbnrley ; " but my preposterous vanity is now humbled 
enough, and I fear that 1 shall be rejected by the only 
woman whose rejeetion is capabie of giving me pain." 

" Very humble and very pretty," said the General ; 
" and if Catherine were bere, she would quote some ap- 
propriate text, I dare say." 

" Oh ! by the by, that reminds me," returned the earl, 
**thatlwish you would give heFa hint to be on her 
guard in that respect when she is in society and not ap- 
pear to be more serious in her ideas of religious duties than 
others ; as 1 find that Mrs Baynton has prepared the cir- 
cles she will move in to find her a sort of enthusiast, and 
she will incur the danger of being called Saint Shirley." 

" Well," coolly replied the General, " tliat is belter 
than being called Sinner Shirley." 

" But, my dear sir, with the generality of the world 
they mean the same thing ; and true piety like Miss Shir- 
Iey's, firm faith regulating every movement of her heart 
and every word of her tongue, is so rare a thing, that no 
one believes in its existence ; and as we none of us like 
to admit superiority in any thing, our dear relation will bo 
deemed by most people either hypocritical or insane." 

" My lord," replied the General, " you and I may be 

13* 
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governed by what the world says, and, tempted bj its 
dread sneer, may be influenced to seem even less virtuous 
and religious than we are ; but do you suppose tbat Min 
Shirley will ? The being who lives in thu world coDsd- 
eriDg it on]y as a passport to another, canaot condesceod, 
I raay say, though she woald not use the term, to be de- 
terred from an avowal of her religious feelings bj tbe 
dread of the scorner. But I will teli her what you 8ay." 

" Teli her what I say ? O no ! she will resent my pre- 
sumption." 

" No, no ; Catherine, I am sure, will overlook yoiir 
presunnption in consideration of your motives. But bere 
she is coming in from the garden, I will call her in ; md 
remember, Lionel, true love never is withheld by injr 
personal fear from considering the good of its object.** 

The General immediately beckoned her in ; and abe 
entered extending her hand with a smile of great copUr 
ality to her embarrassed admirer. 

" Catherine," said the General, " bere is your Dobk 
cousin in a state of great perplexity on your accoimt.** 

" Indeed ! " said Catherine blushing. 

" Yes ; he is afraid, from his knowledge of the world9 
— a world not worthy either of your purity or your piety, 
— tliat, if you do not keep your piety more out of sigfat, 
you will be called Saint Shirley ; and I beg leave to add, 
that the interests of religion always suder by any thing 
that serves to render its professots ridiciilous." 

" If being nicknamed, however unworthy I know niy- 
self to be of so holy a name, were aH I had to apprebond 
from language which I have only recendy leamt to be 
peculiar, I should not, much as I respect Lord Shirley'» 
opinion, be inclined to alter it. But I feel with you, that 
the cause of religion itself suffers by any eccentricity, 
however harmless, in the conduct or manners of its pro- 
fessors. And if I must associate with the world, 1 see 
that 1 must, in trifles at least, not go counter to its ideas. 
Yes, you are both right, my dear lord, and I sincerely 
than k you, grandfather ; assuring you at the same tirne 
that I will endeavor to reform." 
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" Would, on the contraiy, you could reform others, 
mod make them like you ! " replied the earl. 

" I sbould think it presumptuous for me to attempt it, 
or even to believe it advisable. No ; ali I can do I will, 
and that is, not rimanj risk of bringing religion itself into 
eontempt by exposing it in ray person to scorn. No, Lord 
Sbirlej ; no ; I will not ' sing tbe Lord's song in a strange 
land.' Do forgive me this one quotation, and in future 
act as tbe representative of tbis terrible world, tbat loves 
not to bear of things that are holy, except once a week 
from the pulpit of a fashionable preacher." 

'' But bow can I represent that world with whose feel- 
ings and ppinions I have, on this occasion, nothing in 
comrnon ? " 

•" Escept," said Catherine smiling, " its love of appear- 
ances and conformity to established customs. But I 
admire your candor and your friendly boldness in speaking 
this opinion at the risk of displeasing me. O Lord Shir- 
ley ! dear Lord Shirley ! surely you were intended for 
something better than to be a man of the world ! " 

Lord Shirley was too much and too pleasantly moved 
by these words to articulate an answer ; he only pressed 
her hand respectfully to liis lips. " Yes," thought he to 
lumself, " I think I am intended for something better, and 
I hope I was intended to be the husband of you, excelling 
creature ! " But an unaccountable, or rather a lover like 
timidity stili restrained the avowal of his feelings. 

Catherine's first appearance after tbe birth-day was at 
the Opera on the Saturday night, whither she accompanied 

the Duchess of C ; and great was the surprise, 

realor afiected, of the misses who beheld her, not to see 
ber (nowr she was not obliged to appear in a certain cos- 
tume as at court) dressed in pale pink, and her fine dark 
bair wreathed with Maltese roses ; as Mrs Baynton's 
representations had led them to expect to see her in the 
simple and peculiar dress of a Moraviari or a Methodist. 

Liord Shirley was prevented reaching the Opera-house 
tUUate, and had the mortification to find Melvjn standing 
behind Catherine's chair, and laying close siege to her 
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attention, if not to her heart. He bad dared to teli her 
not only that thereport of her engagement to Lord Shirlejr 
was universal]y credited, but how niany heart-aches ithad 
occasioned ; and Catherine was only just recovering from 
tbe embarrassment which this information gave ber, wbeD 
Lford Shirley entered tbe box. It was tberefore impossi- 
ble for ber to receive bim witb ber usual ease and cordi- 
ality, and sbe spoke to bim witb a degree of coldness 
wbicb sbocked his feelings and called fortb bb jealousy ; 
for bis engaging rival was conversmg witb her ! and whoIIy 
unable to contain bis sensations, be replied to Melvyn'S 
courteous bow by an almost disdainful defiance ; and 
near]y tuming bis back on Catherine, began conversing 
witb tbe ducbess. 

'^ I see bow it is ; I see I was not misinformed," said 
Melvyn witb a deep sigb ; " be bas aH tbe airs of a suc- 
cessful lover already. Alas ! I know my duty, and sfaaD 
perform it ; Good nigbt." 

Melvyn was disappointed ; be expected that Catherine, 
in aH tbe baugbty consciousness of power and beaiJty, 
would have so far resented Lord Sbirley's evident dis- 
composure by pressing bim te keep bis seat ; but he knew 
not that pride and resentment were tbe slaves of Cathe- 
rine, not her masters ; and that, attributing Lord Shirley'8 
anger at seeing Melvyn by ber side to bis kind resentmeot 
of ber imagined wrongs, sbe was little inclined to punish 
bim for a feeliug that sbe respected ; and sbe was in 
reality very glad wben Melvyn got up to go away. She 
tberefore returned bis " Good-nigbt" far more cordially 
than be uttered it. 

As soon as be was gone, Lord Shirley tumed round 
almost involuntarily to see how Catherine bore bis depar- 
ture, and bow she was disposed to regard bim ; and to 
bis agreeable surprise he saw her look on bim with so 
sweet yet arch a smile, that almost without knowing it he 
found bimself seated in tbe cbair bebind ber. 

" 1 suppose you are glad be is gone ? " said sbe in a 
]ow voice. 

" I am indeed ; but you are not." 
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" Oh, yes ! I am ; the moment you came in, I wished 
him gone." 

" Indeed ! why so ? " 

" Because I felt it uncomfortable to converse vvith a 
man, in your presence, whom you consider as having 
regarded me in a degrading point of view. Not but that 
I am sure you wrong him, else I should not be so civil to 
him. He is very agreeable ; especially to me, for he 
knew my mother ; that is, he has met her in compa- 
nf] and heard her sing. How I wish. Lord Shirley, you 
had known my mother ! " 

There was so mucti to please and so much to displease 
the earl in this speech, that he did not know how to reply 
to it. At last, however, he said, " would I had known 
yoiir mother ; and stili more do I wish it, since I find 
bdng able to talk of her has the power to make a man 
agreeable to you." 

Catherine tumed round with a look of marked surprise, 
and could hardly help interpreting her look into these 
words, " Is it possible you can believe 1 think Mr Melvyn 
more agreeable than you ? " But she remained silent ; 
and Lord Shirley, gathering hope from the look she had 
^en him, became as pleasant as usual. 

Catherine leaned over the box some time absorbed in 
profound attention to the music ; and having as she re- 
tired again, observed several faces and glasses in the pit 
kioldng upwards, she asked the duchess what it was that 
eogaged the attention of the audience, and drevv it from 
the stage. The duchess looked at Lord Shirley, and 
smiled sarcastically before she replied. " I beg your 
nace to answer the questlon as you choose," said Lord 
Siiirl^ in reply to the smile. 

" Tbey are looking, Miss* Shirley, at a new planet 
tbat bas been lately discovered, and is now visible to the 
naked eye." * 

" Impossible ! madam — how can it be seen from that 

spot ? — ^You must be trying to imppse on my credulity ." 

The duchess looked again incredulously at Lord 

Shirley. " It is real, not pretended, indeed, duchess," 

said the earl, again answering her look. 
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" What is real ? " cried Catherme. 

" Your ignorance," replied the duchess. " For my 
own part, ray dear," she added in a kind tone, " I have 
been so used to ali the afiectations and pretences of beau- 
ties and would-be beauties, and coquettes and prudes, 
that I own to you I have little faith in the semblance of 
modesty, and am more inclined to believe a wonian hy- 
pocritical than humble. But Lord Shirley, who knows 
you better than I do, assures me you are bonest, and that 
you are not pretending, but feeling ignorance and uncon- 
sciousness at this moment.'^ 

" I never at this, or at any other moment, madam," 
replied Catherine coolly but proudly, " say any thing that 
is not true ; and I am wholly at a loss to know what your 
grace means." 

" Then I will explain ; — ^The good people beIow,— 
aye, and ali around the house, I believe, — are looking at 
a new planet, first discovered in the Shirley family. Do 
you understand me now ? " 

'^ To be sure I do," said Catherine drawing back, and 
dyed with blushes such as no art could imitate, no hy- 
pocrisy feign. 

" I am quite convinced now, Shirley,'* said the duchess 
laughing; "but indeed, Miss Shirley, if you retire from 
admiration so pomtedly, 1 shall think you afiected in one 
way." 

" Perhaps," replied Catherine thoughtfully, " it will 
be more proper and delicate not to seem to notice it ; but 
it is very natural that they should look at me, because I 
ara a new face, and with something of the romantic at- 
tached to my slory, and also on my poor father's account." 

She then resumed her station in front ; and the duchess 
looked at Lord Shirley again, but with a difierent ex- 
pression, and one most trflly gratifying to hjs feefings ; for 
the duchess was worthy to knovv, and capable of appre- 
ciating Catherine's character when once4nown ; though, 
as is sometimes tlie čase, she had, like others, been pre- 
judiced against her by the representations of her own 
fami]y. 
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" It is remarkable to me," said Catherine in a very 
low voice to the duchess, "that many who talk ofiensiveljr 
loud during tbe music, shouid be silent as the grave when 
the dancing is going fonvard ; and that women sit ab- 
sorbed in motionless attention, when, really, one would 
think they would be glad to turn their heads away." 

" O thou poor novice ! " replied the duchess smiling— 
" But such is the power of habit, that I doubt not by this 
tirne t\¥el7emonth you will see nothing indecent in the 
dancing, and will very likely talk during the Opera." 

" The latter, my love of music will always forbid ; and 
if it be really in the power of habit to conquer my sense 
of decency, I will not frequent the Opera — 1 will not give 
habit an opportunity of so operating upon me ; — for, if 
ODce a woman allows any thing to deprive her of her 
niče sense of propriety, teli me if you can whither her 
degradati()n raay not in time extend." 

" Oh 1 now the true nature peeps out," replied the 
duchess smiling; ^<I was told you were a methodist 
preacher in petticoats, and I am very glad you have fa- 
vored me with a specimen of your art. But pray do not 
preach to me ; for, if you do, you will certainly convert 
me ; for tbe litde I have yet seen of you bas inclined 
me already to believe that aH you do and feel is ' wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best.' " 

** With the hope of converting your grace before my 
eyes, can you possibly imagine I shall obey the prohibi- 
tion, and cease preaching ? " said Catherine laughing. 

Lord Shirley, who had gone to the opposite side of 
the house, now returned ; and teljing the ladies, if they 
wisbed to get into the room witliout being painfully 
squeezed, they had better go directly and before the 
curtain fell ; he offered an arra to each ; and just before 
the crowd began to assemble he went in search of the 
carriage ; but the ladies soon found their situation a most 
unpleasant one. The beauty and novelty of Catherine 
soon made her the universal attraction ; and the duchess 
and herself were so painfully pressed upon that they 
were glad to accept the ofFered protection of Melvyn, 
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who with some difficulty kept the crowd a litde off 
tfaem. 

" But where is the happy Shirley ? " said Melvyn ; 
" why has he deserted his charge ? " 

" Lord Shirley has gone to see for the carriage." 

" And whea he returns must I resign you to him, 
madam ? or are you not too mucb aware how flatteriog 
to him, and how full of conGrmation to the report of the 
wor]d, hisleading you to the carriage would be to vcDture 
so decided a step ? " 

^' Sir, Lord Shir]ey, in the absence of my grandfatber, 
who was too unwel] to accompany me, is roy natural pro- 
tector, because he is my nearest relation ; and when be 
comes I shall certain]y claim tiiat protection.'' 

" It is very strange he should have witbheld it wbeQ it 
was so much needed. But bere be is.^ 

However, though in sight, Lord Shir]ey did not oome 
near them ; but, giving his arm to a very beautiful woraan, 
returned again, as if going to see her to her carriage* 

" Cool enough, that ! " muttered Melvyn ; " but I sup- 
pose she insisted upou it. Well, Miss Shirley, the worid 
will now conciude Lord Shirley is secure of you, by this 
puhlic neglect." 

" Neglect, sir ! neglect ! 1 cannot see his conduct in 
the light you do, nor should I approve of Lord Shirley's 
being rude to anotber woman in order to attend on me ; 
no doubt the lady he is protecting has claims on him." 

" No doubt," returned Melvyn sarcastica]ly. 

The duchess was during this conversation talking to a 
lady near her ; but now turning round, she express^ her 
surprise that Lord Shirley vvas not come back. 

" He is gone," said Melvyn with a significant smile, 
" to see Miss Clermont to her carriage." 

" Oh ! that," she replied, " is a piece of civility wfaich 
he could not avoid." On wbich she beckoned the duke 
her husband, who succeeded in making his way up to her 
before Lord Shirley did — " Here, duke," said she, " do 
you take Miss Shirley under your protection, while I take 
Mr Melvyn's arm ; and then let us go and meet Shirley. 
who has been to get up the carriage." 
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This arrangement dissipated the angrjr gloom which was 
gathering on Lord Shirley's brow, from apprehensioD lest 
Catherine should take the arra of Melvyn ; and as the 
duke conclusively resigned her to his čare as soon as he 
reached them, the earl composed his troubled features, 
and even wished Melvyn good night in a kind tone when 
they parted at the door of the Opera. 

" I wonder who Miss Clermont is, and what her clanns 
on Lord Shirley can be," thought Catherine when she 
retired for the night ; " she is very beautiful, and it is no 
wonder he saw her to her carriage." But Catherine 
could not forget the expression of Melvyn's countenance 
when he mentioned her ; and Catherine certainly did not 
go to sleep that night as soon as usual. Stili, she was 
not at ali aware that she was on the point of feeling more 
interest in Ijord Shirley than her sense of propriety would 
have allowed her to feel ; for, as yet, the preference was 
not decided enough to deserve the name of a partidlity. 

The next raorning, as soon as decorum warranted, 
Lord Shirley was in New Streelf, and he lost no tirne in 
talking of the Opera of the night before, while the Gene- 
ral listened to his description of the admiration which 
Catherine had excited. 

" I wish I had been there to have witnessed it ! " he 
exclaimed — " My dear Lionel, how you must have enjoy- 
^ ed jrour evening ! " 

" I cannot say so, sir, for Melvyn was talking in Miss 
Shirley's ear when I entered the box ; and had not the 
ducbess taken his arm, he would have handed her to the 
carriage I believe." 

** Why, where were you then ? " 

" I was gone to call up the coach," replied Lord Shir- 
ley blushing. ^' But, sir, is it not clear that, if Miss Shir- 
\ej did not like him, she would not allovv him to speak to 
her, and attend her in the way he does ? for, would she 
not renaeniber with pain his former presumption } True, 
she thinks his views were honorable ; but were she not 
partial to hin), would she not in this instance be governed 
by the opinion of others ? " 

14 
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'^ I own there is something in what you say ; and as it 
is most likel7 Melvyn will be as eager to obtab the hand 
of my heiress, as tbe heart of an obscure girl, she nrost 
be inclined to encourage his addresses, or she woi]U 
pointedly discourage him ; for no doubt he makes a sort 
of love to her, and bas sufficient pretenidoas to addrea 
her." 

'^ I do not doubt," cried Lord Sbirley, pacing tbe toom 
in agony, " but that he does approach her as a lover.** 

'' But I will know beyond a doubt," replied the Gene- 
ral ; " for I will ask her tbe question." He said no noore ; 
for Catherine entered the room, and blusbed wben she 
saw Lord Shirley. 

" So, Catherine," cried the General, " I find Mdvyn 
was your beau last night ? " 

" O fye ! Lord Shirley," said Catherine, " I see you 
have been telling tales ; but I will be even with you. Sfy 
dear sir, if Mr Melvyn had not stepped in to our assist- 
ance, the ducbess and I might have been squeezed to 
death in the crowd, — a danger wholly incurred by Lord 
Shirley's desertion of us." 

" How ! did I not go to see for the servants?" 

" Yes, but you need not have stayed away so long. Was 
it absolutely necessary for you to hand Miss Clermont to 
her carriage, when you were the promised beau of the 
Ducbess of C and myself ? " 

" And did he do this ? " 

" O, yes ; he did." 

" Upon iny word, Lionel," cried the General laugbing, 
•' you are a sly fellow, and did not teli tales of yotirs^ 
certainly. Well, T think Melvyn was very right in filliog 
the plače you had abandoned. Poor Sophy Clermont ! 
it was kind in you indeed ! " 

Lord Shirley looked foolish, and only uttered, " Non- 
sense, stuff ! " 

" But, my dear," said the General gravely, " the won- 
der is, not that ]VIelvyn should wisb to pay you attention, 
but that you should suffer his attentions, as he must, I 
conclude, be aH but a declared lover. Tberefore, unless 
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jrou mean to accept him, you should keep him at a dis- 
taoce." 

"Is it possible, sir," cried Catherine, " that you can 
suppose me \ikely to allow Mr MelvyD to converse with 
me, if he were in any degree approaching the character 
of a lover ? — No, sir ; it is because he bas no such pre- 
tensioDS, that I think it right to treat him with the civility 
due to every gentleman." 

" No such pretensions, Catherine ! " 

" None. He bas candidly told me that when he fol- 
k>wed me in thestreet, and bebaved so absurdly, he boped 
to prevail on me to listen to his bonorable and disinterest- 
ed addresses, for he then tbougbt me his inferior. But 
tfae severity with which Mrs Merle treated him, and I re- 
garded him, convinced him his suit wouId be bopeless ; and 
wlien be was so firmly forbidden (bere Catherine blushed ; 
and hesitated in her speech,) , never to walk before the 
house again, he was resolved to conquer a regard that 
promised only to make him miserable ; and he did con- 
quer it." 

** Does he say so ? " asked Lord Shurley. 

" Well," said the General, " I do not see, after so frank 
ud bonorable an avowai, and so complete an exculpation, 
how Cadierine as a delicate woman can refuse to listen to 
hina« Indeed, if she did not, it would seem as if she was 
{Mqued at his not renewing bis addresses." 

" So J think," observed Catherine. 

" I wish I tbougbt so too," said Lord Shirley sighing ; 
" but I dare say I ought to think so, and that I alone am 
t» Usme ; so let us call another subject. You return to 
HamptoD tomorrow, I think, and mean fto come back 
agun OD Friday to go to Vauxhall, if the weather be 
fiae?^ 

. ** We do, my lord ; and Lucy Merle goes back witb 
U8 ako." 

** Indeed ! Lucy Merle going back with tbem ! " said 
Liord Shirley to himself as he retumed home ; " I won- 
der liow she likes Melvyn ! I hope she understood, and 
ly resents, his former bebavior ; for I am weU 
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convinced he is, and means to be, Catherine Shirle/s 
lover, though he disavows his intention ; and probablj he 
hopes, by tbrowing her off her guard, to steal into ber 
affections. Yes, yes, it is so, I see very clearl7. HadI 
not then better try ray own fortune with her first ? No ; 
I dare not." And while he experienced thus ali the 
doubts and fears and miseries incident to love, be coold 
not help exclaiming, " O poor Sophia ; tbou art indbed 
well revenged ! " 

The next day the General and Catherine returned to 
Hampton, and the day after Lord Shirlej weDt thither 
also. 

" Now, then, for a few more rational evenings ! " cried 
Catherine when she saw hira. '^ Oh, how superior is tbe 
life we shall lead to a London life !" 

'^ But after being used to the incense of general admi- 
ration, how can you be satisfied with that of one poor beau, 
and that one a relation too?" 

" My lord," said Catherine gravely, " perfumes are 
fine things ; yet some people cannot bear them, and, find- 
ing them pernicious, therefore avoid them. AdmiratioD 
bas the same efiect on me. I own it is a very delightful 
thing, but certainly very unwholesome ; therefore I wish 
to remove from its baneful influence before it injurs tbe 
health of my mind. Your approbation (I will not caD it 
admiration) has a contrary efTect, and is salutary to me, 
because it isfounded, I flatter myself, on better grounds 
than mere personal appeararice, and therefore excites me 
to persevere in that conduct which first called it forth." 

Lord Shirley was nearly betrayed, by the blushing 
emotion with which Catherine spoke, into an open avowal 
of his sentiments ; but the entrance of young Dormer, 
and the pleased surprise with which she received and 
welcomed him, not only prevented his declaration, but 
also led him to rejoice that he had not made it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Friday at length came, the evening fixed upon for 
their party to Vauxhall ; and it was settled that Lord 
Shirlej should escort Mrs Baynton to Hampton to dinner, 
as her dislike to appear where her niece was to be seen, 
and in company with a Lucy Merle, was conquered by 
tbe wish of exhibiting her stili fine figure at Vauxhall, the 
Bcene of her former triuraphs, and a plače peculiarly 
adapted, by the position of the lights, to heighten beau- 
ties, and throw defects into shade. In short, Mrs Bayn- 
ton believed it was the only plače were she could have 
any chance for rivalling her great-niece, and her maid 
had often assured her that at yauxhall she did not look 
above five and twenty. Mr Dormer was to be their 
other beau 5 but when it was too late to get other attend- 
ants, Dormer sent word he was too ill to wait on them ; 
and Mrs Baynton brought a note from the earl, saying 

he had just received a command to dine at C n 

H— e ; but as the P — e was, he found, going to an early 
paity, he had no doubt he could join them at Vauxhall 
by eleven. 

It woald certainly have been a better plan to have 
given up the par^ entirely till another tirne ; but the 
erening was so fine, and Ijucy Merle was so desirous of 
going, that Catherine encouraged the Greneral's resolution 
of venturing thither without any other gentleman ; and 
ber aunt, in putting on her new bat and mantle for the 
oocasion, had found them so becoming, that she too was 
nmrilling to defer any longer her hour of expected admi- 
ration. They therefore ordered the carriage, and reach- 
ed Vauxhall by half past ten. As they went along, 
CSatherine described Vauxhall as living in her memory, 
the evening when she first saw it, like a bright vision — a 
something unreal though distinct, and as unlike a common 
e¥ery day scene, as the brilliant hues of an evening sky 
9ie unKke a ploughed field. '' But the second tirne I 
wa8 tbere," i^e added, '^ was only five years ago ; and 
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beautifbl as it w^ no doubt, when crowded as I first 8aw 
it, it impressed mj imagination more stronglj the last 
tirne," Here she paused ; for eraotion checked her 
voice. 

" And why so, .my dear ? " asked the General. 

" Because it was a rainjr and tempestuous evenmg ; 
and the gardens were a desert, but a splendid one ; and 
as we paced along the glittering walks in utter solitude, 
we seeined the possessors of this magic land." 

" * It is Aladdin's garden,' cried my mother, * and that 
happy child bounding before us, and gazing delighted on 
ali she sees, is like Aladdin hiraself. But stili it is a de- 
sert, though a magnificent one,' added ray mother. 

" * It is no desert to me, as you are with me,' replied 
my father tenderly ; '^ and I remember as he said this, 
the wish that swelled my young heart." 

" Name it, child ! " said the General solemnly, in a 
voice hoarse and almost inarticulate with emodon ; ^' for, 
at the moment of such recollections as these, you must 
know your wishes are saered." 

" O dear grandfather, you could not if you would fulfil 
my wish. It was, that if I married I might have such 
a husband as my father." 

" True, child — I can't realize this wish, but I trust 
there are others who can. — But go on, teli me more of 
this evening." " No ; I desire, Miss Shirley, that you 
will not," cried her aunt ; " it is very hard on my bro- 
ther, that when he is trying to give you pleasure, you 
should always endeavor to give hira pain. How can 
you suppose recollections of what your father and mo- 
ther said, especially descriplions of their fond fits, can 
give him aught but uneasiness ? " 

" My dear," said the General, while Catherine, al- 
most self-condemned, listened in consternation, " I aro 
the best judge of my own feelings, and I desire you to 
go on." 

" I have little more to say, except that I was much in- 
terested in observing the rivalry between art and nature ; 
for with the artificial light of tiie fire works mingled the 
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blue and red flashes of the lightning, while the whizzmg 
of the rockets, as they plajred upon die deep black clouds 
above us, was drowned in the solemn toneš of the rplling 
thunder. The heavy rains at length converted the open 
part of the ground into a piece of water, which reflected 
every object on it, and doubled the sparkling edifice? trn 
its bosom. — ' Every moment adds to the beauty of tbis 
enehanted scene,' said my mother ; * but come, let us 
go into the unfrequented walks. I fancy myself a queen 
and you a king there, and as if ali these things were cre- 
ated for us alone.' ' I did not think you had been so 
ambitious, or that the dream of ambition had had such 
charms for you,' said my father. < I never was ambitious 
but for your sake,' she replied ; * and were this fancied 
empire mine, I should prize it only that I might give it 
to you.' " 

" A truce with this stuff, I beg, Miss Catherine," ex- 
claimed her aunt ; ^^ really this fulsome fondness in old- 
married people was bad enough originally, but is odious 
second hand, and I can't bear it." 

" Nor I any longer, for better reasons," observed the 
Greneral. '^ It awakes coropunetion in me even to mad« 
iless 5 for, had /been a father, this sweet and holy union, 
as I call it, would perhaps have existed stili." 

" It was the will of Heaven," said Catherine solemnly 
aind fervently, " to dissolve it bere, and even regret is 
consequently forbidden us ; but I believe it was in order 
to cement it etemally." 

Silence, entire silence, succeeded ; or rather silence 
iuternipted merely by Mrs Baynton's angry and indis- 
tinct broken murmurs of " makes me sick," " pompous 
piety," " affected sanctity," " no feeling." 

But at length they reached the plače of their destina- 
tion ; and when they entered the garden, the General 
took Catherine under his arm. Then turning round, he 
said in a voice that spoke he would be obeyed, " Sister, 
do you protect Miss Merle ! " 

" I, brother ! and who is to protect me ?" she replied ; 
walking on. 
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" Protect 3rou ! nonsense !" cried ihe Greneral with a 
look of such comic and arch contempt, that Lucj could 
scarcelj help laughing while she offered Mrs Baynton 
her arm. But she rejected contact so unworthy the noble 
blood of a Shirlejr, and walked along wholly disregard- 
ing her. Lucy however kept close to her, as she was 
really rendered uncomfortable by the attention which she 
excited ; and Mrs Baynton soon found Lucy was not 
only a most odious companion to her, because she was a 
mere nobody, but a powerful rival. 

While they were close behind the General and Cath- 
erine, and seemed to belong to thera, there was no danger 
of Lucy Merle's being improper]y accosted ; but when 
forced by the crowd to a little distance from them, diffir- 
ent groups of men walked alongside of, or followed her, 
and were lavish and loud in commendation of her beauty ; 
while the terrified girl clung to Mrs Baynton*s arm in 
spite of her resistance, and could hard]y forbear seiiang 
the arm of the Greneral. — Stili, however imperfectly and 
reluctandy, Mrs Baynton did the office of chaperonej 
her lofty and majestic height, her commanding carriage, 
and her cross countenance, served in some measure to 
protect her companion from insults. But nothing can 
awe a drunken man ; and at length a youth elevated by 
vrine came up to Lucy and begged her to take his arm, 
and leave that old Sibyl to whom she was clinging. 

An appeal to the General was now unavoidable. But 
just as she was springing forward to make it while Mel- 
vyn's agreeable conversation had so wholly engrossed 
Catherine and him, that they had forgotten who followed 
them, Lucy felt her arm seized and forcibly disengaged 
from her assailant ; and looking up, beheld Lord Shirley, 
who fiercely commanded her tormentor to disappear di- 
rectly. The drunken man is usually valiant ; but as the 
one in question reoognised the earl immediately, be 
thought it advisable to obey ; and Lucy hung trembling 
on the arm he gave her, while he offered the other to 
Mrs Baynton. 

Impatience and more wine than he commonly drank 
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had flushed Lord Shirley's face witb even brighter hues 
tban usual, and givea his eyes additional lustre ; but a 
Ibok of anger altered their wonted expression, when he 
saw Melvyn by the side of Catherine, and beheld ho\¥ 
completely her attention and that of the General were 
absorbed in what he was saying. 

" Has Melvyn been with them the whole evening ? " 

" Almost," said Mrs Baynton. " It is very strange, I 
think, that my brother should suffer such a flirtation." 

Lucy, not hearing what she had said, observed in a 
low voice to Lord Shirley, " It is very odd Miss Shirley 
can bear to converse with that man." 

" Then he has not the happiness of pleasing you, Miss 
Merle ? " 

" No, indeed ! — ^I cannot teli why, but I do not like 
his cogntenance ; it is not ingenuous, I think." 

When she said this. Lord Shirley felt so favorably in- 
clined towards her, that he turned round to look at her, 
and was really astonished into temporary silence by her 
beauty. Her height, her high color, the brillancy of her 
eyes, the špirit of her countenance, and her black hair, 
which, though it curled naturally, was cut close to her 
head, and showed the turn of the latter, and of her long 
and finely formed throat, — ali together raade her an ob- 
ject too striking and too lovely to be passed unnoticed ; 
and he no longer wondered that she was, while unpro- 
tected, exposed to impertinent admirers. 

" Yes, yes ; I remember now you are a physiogno- 
misti" said be kindly ; ^^ and I am afraid of you myself ; 
therefore I beg you not to look at me with diose formi- 
dable eyes." 

"Tou, my lord," said Lucy warmly, " have nothing 
to fear from any physiognomist however skilful." 

" I thank you," said Lord Shirley bowing and laugli- 
ingj while a blush of pleasure Idpdled on his cheek — " I 
thank you in the name of the privileged orders, for this 
great concession in favor of one of their body." 

Mrs Baynton had during this tirne been endeavoring 
to call the attention of the General and Catherine, and 
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inform them that Lord Shirley was arrived, — ^but in vain ; 
a^the earl, p]qued at finding that tbey were not looking for 
him, insisted on it that his amval should not be announced 
to them. But at this moment he heard Catberine say, 
as she stopped to adjust some part of her dress, ^^ I can- 
not think where lord Shirley is ! I am afraid he will not 
come at ali ! " Then tuming to speak to Lucy, she 
started, and blushed with pleasure to see the earl so 
near her. 

'^ How late you are, Lionel ! " said the General, 
making a motion as if to surrender his plače to him. 
But Lord Shirley did not choose to see it ; and coolly 
saying that he had been come some minutes, — after 
bopmg Catherine was well, he stooped to speak in a low 
voice to Lucy Merle. The General looked surprised, 
and Catherine hurt ; but the former saw evidendy that 
jealousy occasioned the coobess in the earl's manner, 
and he was resolved not to take notice of it, but walk on 
as they were. While Catherine imputed his conduct 
merely to displeasure at seeing her persist to encourage 
the attentions of Melv3m, and to be with him in puhlic ; 
and the idea of acting contrary to Lord Shirley's ideas 
of propriety was so painful to her, that she feU into an 
uncomfortable silence, whence even the brilliant conver- 
sation of Melvyn was unable to raise her entirely. 

" I wish that man would leave Miss Shirley ! " said 
Lucy. 

" But do you thmk she wishes it?" 

" I hope so ; if I did not, I should be miserable ; if I 
thought she liked him and approved his addresses, I 
should be more hurt and disappointed than I can find 
words to express." 

" Dear, charming, enthusiastic girl! " cried Lord Shir- 
ley pressing her arra to his side — " would that your firiend 
on this subject thought and felt as properly as you do ! " 

There was now a great throng from the meeting of two 
crowds endeavoring to get into one of tlie rooms, and 
meeting a third crowd coming out ; Lord Shirley there- 
fore thought it best to give way and wait till tlie great 
pressure was over. 
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" Impossible, my lord ! " cried Mrs Banjrton ; " we 
shall lose our companjr." 

" Better our company than our lives, madam," said 
Lord Shirley ; '^ and even a genteel crowd is a formidable 
thing." 

At this moment a sudden rush convinced her he spoke 
truth ; and Mrs Baynton was contented to wait his plea- 
sure. At length the crowd diminisbed ; and as her owd 
party were stili tolerably near, Mrs Baynton was satisfied, 
especially as she was leaning on the arm of her noble 
and admired relation ; nay, Lucy Merle herself, probably 
in spite of her democratic principles, was not sorry to 
be seen under the čare of the handsomest young noble- 
man then in the peerage. But if poor Lucy really had 
this feeling, she was soon punished for her pride, and 
humbled accordingly ; for just as a sudden and unusual 
clear space lay before them, calculated to display every 
one at full length, so that no one however insignificant 
could pass unheeded, a group of vulgar-looking girls, 
accompanied by one man, appeared to the startled sight 
of Lucy Merle ; and one of ihe girls exclaimed, " well, 
I declare, if there is not cousin Lucy Merle ! And how" 
smart she is 1 " 

" Well, my dear, I am so glad to see you," said she, 
comiog up to her and shaking her hand. 

" How are you, Dorothy ?" said Lucy summoning ali 
her energies, and recoUecting her principles to enable her 
to bear with fortitude this trial of her humility. 

** Well, I dare say you never were bere before ? What 
a fine plače it is ! — This is my cousin Lucy Merle, Jack 
(introducing her to the youth she leaned on,) and this is 
our neighbor White's daughter." 

" He ! what a beautiful man that is with you ! " in a 
loud whisper ; " a captain I warrant by his cockade. 
Whoishe?" 

But Lucy, not daring to name Lord Shirley, pretend- 
ed not to hear the question, and asked how ali her family 
wa8. 

<' O dear ! there's mother, she bas had the mumps very 
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bad, and her face swelled as big as two; and as to 
Bridget, my dear — " 

Here Mrs Baynton could endure no more, — ^^ Bridgel, 
ray dear," gave the coup de grace to her patience; and 
dartirig forward, she did not stop till she lound her aim 
linked in that of ber brother. 

" What 's the matter ! " cried he alarmed. 

" Matter ! why, you would bring that vulgar Miss Imcj 
Merle with vou ; and now aH her vulgar acquaintance are 
let loose on us ; I stayed till I could bear it no longer, and 
I will not leave your arn), General Shirley, corae what 
may." 

" My dear aunt," said Catherine in a tone of alarm, 
" what bas happened ? " 

"Askno questions, child," said the General; "yoa 
bad better not. But let us walk on as slowly as we can." 

No sooner bad Mrs Baynton left thetn so abnipt!]^, 
than Lord Shirley painfully felt the embarrassment of os 
situation, knowing how improper it was for him to be seea 
at sucb a plače witb a young and beautiful girl on Us 
arm, without anotber lady, — a girl, too, whom nobodj 
knew ; and who, though very lovely, bad not the mien 
nor the walk of a girl of fasbion. It was therefore ab- 
solutely necessary for Lord Shirley to break off this in- 
teresting detail of family ailments, in order to overtake 
their company. ConsequentIy, though on this occasion 
his friendly feelings towards Lucy made him patient as 
well as seem so, he begged leave to observe, that, bow^ 
ever glad Miss Merle might be to see her friends, he 
feared a long conversation might separate tbem from their 
party for the whole evening. . 

"Verytrue," said Lucy, checking the "my lord" 
that was on her lips. 

" Aye, so it is," said cousin Dorothy ; " and so good 
night for the present, my dear ; we sball meet again in 
the round. I saw Miss Shirley just now ; but she is a 
great lady now, and she did not čare to see me. Do you 
ever happen to see her novv ? " 

" O yes, frequently," said Lucy ; " and — " but bere 
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[jord Shirlejr squeezed her arm to be silent, fcaring shc 
night say she was then of her party, in her wish to de- 
Fend her fricnd, and thcrcb}r expose Cathcrine to be as- 
sailed as poor Lucy had been. Lucy once more nodded 
her head kindly, and Lord Shirley dre\v her away. 

"lam so hurt!" she said. "Butlhis is folly too, 
my lord ; you kncw bcfore what sort of conncxions mine 
were, and you are too consciously great to be degraded 
by such momentaiy association." 

" I know I was quite right in stopping to speak to 
them." 

".You behaved admirably," replied Lord Shirley; 
" and I would out of respcct for you have listened pa- 
tiently to the detail of family evils, had I not feared to 
iDJure your reputation and my own by running the risk I 
mentioned ; for indeed you are too lovely and I too \vell 
known for us to appear hcre alone and arm-and-arm, with- 
out exciting inquiry and suspicion." 

In vain however they walked rapidly forward ; they 
could not see tliose whom they sought ; but they were 
met by two genrieman who stoppcd Lord Shirley, one of 
whom asking him some frivolous questions, examined Lu- 
cy's face in the meanwhile \\'ith great freedom. 

"Upon my soul, Shirley," cried he at length in a 
wfaisper which Lucy overheard, " this' is very impudent 
in you indeed — guitc dashing — ^I could not have expected 
this from a man of your character, and a man of your 
morals too ! " 

" My morals, Colonel, are the same as ever," replied 
Lord Sbirley forcing a laugh ; " and so are your man- 
ners, I see." 

" Miss Merle,this, is Colonel Mallison ; and this, sir, is 
Miss Merle, the intimate friend of Miss Shirley." 

The Colonel lookcd rather foolish ; but aflecting lo 
laugh, begged to kno\v \vhere the Shirley was, as he 
concluded if she was in the gardens they \vould have 
been together. But \vithout waiting for an answer, ho 
continued, " The Shirley was expected at the Duchess of 

C ^'s last night ; but some one said it was useless lo 
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expect her, for she was no doubt at home reading bom- 
ilies to her grand-papa." 

" Very likelj mdeed," said Lord Shirley coolly ; " and 
perhaps very true too. Was it so, Miss Merle ? werc 
you reading a homily ? " 

" No 5 we were reading Don Quixote ! " 

" What ! does the Shirley read such profane books as 
that? Well, rather she than I — the don's and his squire'8 
jpkes I have no relish for — ^ha, ha, ha ! " 

" So I should suppose," observed Lucy sarcastically. 

■«Whyso?" 

'' Because you seem to have such an unaccountable 
relish for your own," said Lucy, who had been ofiended at 
the faroiliar and saucy mode in which this gentleman had 
mentioned her friend. 

" So, so, your servant ! You are a wit, I perceive ; and 
wit is a very dangerous weapon to wield, take mv word 
for it." 

" Is it possible, sir, that you can say this from your 
own experience ? " retumed Lucv. While Lord Shir- 
ley, though he did not like severe repartee in women, 
could not help enjoying this ; as he dared not resent the 
ColonePs rude mention of Catherine himself, and yet 
wished hira to be reproved for it. But though he stood 
stili, talking to this gentleman, in hopes that his partf 
might pass them, they did not appear ; and seeing a gen- 
tleman, who was acquainted wilh them, he asked it he 
had seen them. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I saw them go into the large 
room not long ago." 

Thither then he resolved to follow them. But thoueh 
they went from room to room and even sat down in 
hopes they might pass them, their search was stili in vain, 
much to the vexation of Lucy, as she found herself again 
distressed by the notice of a young man apparently in- 
toxicated, who seemed from his own appearance and 
that of his companions to be of the rank oi a gentleman. 
Luckily, as she thought, the earl, who was on the kx)k- 
out for their friends, did not observe his behavior, nor 
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hear the rapturous compliments which Iie \vhispered in 
b^rear. But construing perhaps her forbearance into 
approbatioD, the young man stili followed her when they 
returned into the gardens ; and when Lord Shirley de- 
termined, as a last resource, to stand on one side under 
one of the upper rooms, where it is scarcely possible, 
except on a very full night indeed, not to see every one 
distinctly, this importiinate stranger stationed himself by 
Lucy's side, and begged to know where he could see 
her again, for that the sight of her was necessary to his 
existence ; and as he said tliis he seized her arra. Lucy 
* instantly clung to the arm of Lord Shirley, who turning 
hastily round, beheld and understood \vhat was passing, 
and desired to know if that gentleman was an acquaint- 
ance of hers. 

" Oh, no, no ! I never saw him before," she exclaimed. 

" Then you shall see him no longer, I am determined," 
said the earl, putting himself between him and her. 

" By what right, sir, do you insult a lady under my 
protection?" eried he. 

" I suppose I have a right to admire a fine woman," 
cried the stranger ; ^^ and I shall continue to do so in 
3pite of you. 

" You had better not attempt it, sir." Then seeing he 
bad evidendy taken too much wine, he called. to a gen- 
tleman who seemed to belong to him, and advised him to 
lead his friend away, as he should be sorry to be forced 
to have recourse to violence. 

" Violence !" said the youth'; " Corae on, who's afraid ?" 

The young man hesitated ; when another of the party 
<:aiiie up and said, " Come, les us prevali on him to go. 
Come ; you are quite wrong, I assure you ; and the gen- 
tleman you are insulting is Lord Shirley." 

" And what then? I am as good a lord as he, an't I ? 
and I am glad he is my equal, for now I can fight him." 
' ** But you must be quite sober," replied the earl, " be- 
fore I can think of fighting you." 

The enraged youth on hearing this immediately darted 
fcrward ; but Lucy threw berself between him and Lord 
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Shirley and received thc mtended blovv on her sboulder* 
This sobered him a litde ; and giving way to raptutpus 
lamentations, he fell on his knees to her. 

A crowd had now gathered ; and his companions raised 
up thc prostrate admirer ; who, laking his card from his 
pocket gave it to the earl. " There," said he, " you see 
I am no boastcr — ^Tiie Earl of Livesay." 

"And hcre is my card," coolly replied Lord Shirley; 
\Yhcn looking up, to his great joy he saw his own party 
coming, and vvithout Mclvyn, who had left thera some 
minutes, finding his efforts vain to overcorae Catherine^s 
taciturnity." 

As soon as Lucy saw Catherine, she ran up to her and 
burst into lears, which shocked Lord^Livesay's compan- 
ions so much, ihat they took him away by force ; forthej 
now found tliat, though certainly in a suspicious situalioB, 
Lucy, whoever she vvas, was a respectable young woman. 

" So, madam," said Lord Shirley angrily to Mrs Bayn- 
lon, " and is it thus you forsake your duty ? Was itkmd, 
\vas it womanly, to leave a young and beautiful girl wilh- 
out a protector of her own sex, with a young man of ray 
age and raiik at a plače like this ? " 

" Dear me ! do you suppose I thought that young per- 
son under my čare ? Besides, I concluded she was not 
very niče, and that she would ihink you sufficient pro- 
tcction, If not, she could go I knewto her cousins Dollj 
and Bridget, and so forth." 

" But, Madam, if in protecting Rliss Merle my life was 
ondangered, I believe you will allow that it would have 
been as well if you had afforded her your protection. 
This is beyond a joke, madam, and never did 1 find iny- 
sclf in so disagreeable a predicament before." 

" My dear lord," cried Catherine, "what is ali this?" 
and as she spoke she drew her arm through his. 

" It vvas a base and cruel desertion of an unofiending 
girl, and I cannot yet forgive it, indeed I cannot." 

Lucy in the meanwhile, taking.the General's arm, had 
whispered in his ear, " Ob, sir ! they have exchanged 
cards — indeed they have," 
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" Who, mjr dear ?" 
.; "Lord Shirley and Lord Livesay." 

" And what for ? what is ali this about ? " 
'. " Oh, sir ! they quarrelled about me — Butcannot you 
make it up ? " 

"I hope so. I knew this boy's fadier, but I don't know 
bun." 

''Oh, sir, I can show him to you.'' 

" True, so yQ^ can ; therefore we will fall behind, and 
Kben get from them unnoticed." 

Lord Shirley was then walking between the aunt and 
meče; but too angry with the former togive herhis arm, 
asd too much engrossed with telling Catherine what he 
chose. to teli her of his adventures with Lucy, to heed 
the disappearance of the latter with the General, espe- 
OtSij as Catherine had most earnesdy assured him that 
tbe pleasure of her evening had been entirely spoiled by 
her fruitless expectation of him. 

The General and Lucy found Lord Livesay in the 
upper box, under which the fracas had taken plače ; and 
he was drinking tea, which had brought him a litde to his 
lenses. 

" My lord,'' said the General, putting Lucy behind him, 
18 he could scarcely bear to see without resen Ung it the 
^^odadous manner in which the earl was going to accost 
ter — ^^ My lord, I believe I have the honor to address 
the Earl of Livesay ? " 

"Tes, sir ! you have." Then trying to pass the Gen- 
^itil) he endeavored to approach Lucy. 

" Stop, young man !" cried the General in a tone and 
jnanoer that commanded silence, " and presume not to 
^sult a woman under the protecdon and čare of General 
Shirley.» 

** General Shirley ! O, zounds ! I believe I am in the 
'^'Ong box here. Sir, (taking off his hat,) I beg your 
^don, su:, and the lady's under your protection. Egad, 
"^ Shirleys have it ali their own wav to-night." 
, ** My lord," said the General, " 1 am in no humor for 
"^king, nor are you in a condition to be responsible for 
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tbe consequences of a joke ; and I am come to speak 
serioiisly lo you, or to any friend of yoiirs capable of un- 
dcrstanding me." 

" Sir," said a young man respectfully, " I tdll attend 
to any thing you say, and repeat it faithfuDy to Lord 
Livesay tomorrow." 

" No, no, stand on one side ; I will hear to-night what 
tbis noble looking old gentleman has to say myself." 

" Boy, I knew your father 5 and a finer fellow, and a 
more gallant špirit, I never met with in my life." 

" Did you — did you know my father ? " cried the 
youth seizing his hand. " Then you knew the best of 
men and of parents, and it was a sad day for me wheD I 
lost him ! " Here be burst into tears, and it was some 
minutes before be recovered himself. " Well, and so you 
liked him, did you ? God bless you ! I hcnor everj 
body tbat honored my father." 

" You had better honor him yourself, young man, by 
endeavoring to follow his example. Woiild Ac, do you 
think, have come intoxicated to a plače of puhlic reaort, 
and, not contented with insulling a young lady, havo defied 
and insulted the brave man who defended her ? " 

" No, he woiild not indeed ; But what right have you 
to preach to me ? Ho\vever, as yoii were my fatlier^s 
friend, I fo*'give you ; but you must knovv, 1 did not take 
her to bc a lady. But as to insulting Lord Shirley, why 
he insulted me first ; and I declare, aftcr he knew I tvas 
a lord, and his equa], he was as insolent as he was before." 

" His equal ! " cried Lucy indignantly." 

" There ! did you hear that ? " asked the young earl. 

" Be silent, my dear," said ihc General in a low voice ; 
" recollcct that as Lord Shirley's life may be in some 
danger, it is better for us to sooth than irritate." 

On hearing this the color faded entirely from her 
cheek ; and Lord Livcsay exclaimed " Why she is as 
pale novv as she was red before ; and I believe she cannot 
help that suspicious looking bloom." 

" Let the young lady and bor bloom alone, my lord," 
resumed the General ; " you shall sec both again at a 
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inore convenieDt opportuDity, if you will allow me to bring 
you to reasoD. I am convinced tbat the son of niy old 
friend is a gentleman, thougb tbe influence of wine bas 
altered bim for tbe tirne being." 

" A gentleman ! To be sure I am ; and wboever says 
I am not, must figbt me." Lord Sbirley treated me as 
if I were no gentleman, and be must figbt me." 

" Not if can belp it ; for it would grieve me to be second 
ia a duel betwecn my noble cousin and tbe son of a valued 
friend. No, no ! you must not figbt, but you must leam 
to like eacb otber." 

" Yes, wben we bave fougbt, if we are not kiiled, \ve 
wi]l sbake bands and make it up." 

" Dreadful ! " said Lucy ; and šunk nearly fainting 
against tbe General's sboulder. " Ob, sir ! " sbe faintly 
articulated, ^' if Lord Sbirley sbould be kiiled, 1 sbould 
never recover it ! " 

" But be will not even figbt. Lord Livesay, can you 
see tbis sweet creature's agony unmoved ? and do you 
notowe ber some compensation for tlie pain and confusion 
you have oceasioned ber ? " 

" To be sure 1 do ; VVbat can I say to ber ? Pray 
forgive me ?" 

" Tbat is sufficient for ber ; but surely some apology 
is due to Lord Sbirley." 

" And to me too, if you come to tbat, Gentlemen," said 
the General, " bow did tbe earl bebave ? " 

" Very coolly and very properly," replied one of tbem, 
" and begged us to take our friend away, lest be sbould 
forget himself." 

" Tben, gentlemen, you will I trust assist me in making 
up tbis foolisb quarrel ? " 

" Certainly. But Lord Livesay airaed a blow at Lord 
Shirley." 

" A blow ! " cried the General. " Nay tben, unless 
Lord Livesay excuses tbat on tbe plea of intoxication, I 
can say no more. Ob! bow grieved \vould ray poor 
friend, your fatber, bave been, my lord, to see bis son aim 
an insult at an amiable and gallant nobleman, wbicb witb 
some rasb spirits must lead to blood ! " 
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Lucy hearing onIy the last words, was so tenrified that 
shc šunk nearly Id a swoon into the arms of one of tfaa 
gentleraen, while Liord Livesay called vehementlj fcr 
water. At length she recovered ; and as soon as she 
did so she seized Liord Livesay's hand, and conjured him 
to make concessions to Lord Shirley." 

" Young man," said the General kindly, " remember 
1 was your father's friend, and I would fain be yours.— 
You seem too afiectionate a child not to bave generoos 
and good feelings, and do not run the risk of cloudini 
over the morning of your life by the crime of murder ! 

Lord Livesay was silent. At length he said to hia 
friends, " Will it not seem dastardly ? " 

" By no means ; you gave the first offence." 

^' How do you think my father, General, would have 
wished me to bebave ? " 

" As I wish you ; that is, nobIy ; for it is much greater 
to forgive than to revenge an injury." 

'^ Well ; and if I do as you wisb, you will take notice 
of me, will you, and sometimes indulge me by praising 
my father to me ? " 

'^ To be sure I will. Well, then, tomorrow momiog 
you will wait on Lord Shirley in person, or by deputy ?" 

" No, no, to-night ; let me take the dose at once. 1 
should not be able to sleep if I had the necessity of an 
apology hanging over my head tomorrow morning ; and 
see, there is the earl himself." 

The General and Lucy now looked over the box, and 
saw the party under it ; they also saw a perturbed and 
even angry expression on Lord Shirley's countenance. 

Lord Livesay and his friends were going dowfi^to the 
earl ; but the General beckoned him up stairs to tbem ; 
and the ladies, fearing they knew not wbat, followed 
closely at his heels. Lord Livesay was just going to 
address him, when he started back on sight of Catherine, 
and exclaimed " Who is that angel ? or that queen ? or 
that divinity ? " and taking off" his bat, he stood bowing 
from the profoundness of his respect. 

"That is my grand-daughter," cried the General, 
" Miss Shirley." 



/^ 
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'f-" ' ** So, she is a Shirley too ! And I suppose that fine 
5»i!^lderljr ladjr is her mother ! Upon my word you are a 
^ £ne family ; and thougli you ali look devilisk proud, you 
lave a right to do so." 

" Pray," said Lord Shirley inipatiently, " was it to hear 
this that we were invited hither ? " 

" No, indeed," said I-iord Livesay, " I certainly did 
not invite you here to flattor you, for I have not reason 
to like you well enough ; but I am told I behaved ill to 
you, and that an apology is your due. I have made my 
excuses to the young lady, who seems as proud as any 
Shirley can be ; and now, my lord, I beg you to ex- 
cuse the insults I was guilty of to her and you, and the 
blow I aimed at you. [f this be not sufHcient, you know 
where to find me ; that is ali." 

" It is quite sufficicnt," said the earl ; " and I expect- 
ed as much from you toinorrow, my lord, though not to- 
oight ; but I must say that this matter should have been 
discussed in the presence of gendcmen only." 

" Then let us retire." 

" Oh, no, no ! " exclairaed xill the ladies. 

" At least the ladies must hear me beg you. Lord 
Liivesay, to excuse whatever I said that was harsh in the 
moment of irritation." And taking off his hat he pre- 
sented his hand to the young earl, who acccpted it. 

Then complaining that his head ached, and that he 
feared he had cxposed himself very much, Lord Livcsay 
gazed onee more vvith respectful admiration at Catherine, 
and bowing round went in search of his carriage, fol- 
1owed by his friends. 

" How tipsy he is ! " said Mrs Baynton, not liking his 
calling her an clderly lady. 

In a few moments one of tliem returned to assure the 
ladies that there was notliing more to fear, for that Lord 
Iivesay was a good fellow, and would be quite ashamcd 
of himself the next day. 

When he was gone, Catherine said, " What odd ideas 
of goodness that young man must have ? So a man 
\vho insults a modest woman, afiironts an honorablc man, 
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and comes mtoxicated to a public plače, is a gobd fel- 
low ! My dear lord," she added, ^' I hope I shall never 
hear you called a good fellow, for I should be ever after- 
wards ashamed of owning you for my relation." 

" I trust that you never wjll," replied Lord Shirley ; " but 
sure]y, having ocupied this room so long, we ougbt to be 
so vulgar as to have supper ; especially as poor Miss 
Merle looks dreadfully pale." 

'^ Poor Miss Merle bas nearly had a fainting fit," said 
tbe General, '^ therefore I tbink we faad better go home 
directly ; and, if you tbink it right, give something for tbe 
loan of tbe box." 

" By ali means," cried Catberine, distressed at hearing 
of Lucy's illness. 

" And if your carriage is up let me go home in it, if 
yoii please, Lord Sbirley," said Mrs Baynton, " / am not 
going to Hampton." 

" Then 1 am," said be, " and you, madam, may take 
ray carriage as soon as I bave found it." So sayiDg 
be went in search of his servants ; and soon retuming, 
be conducted tbe sullen Mrs Baynton to tbe carriage ; 
and in a few minutes more be was witb tbe two iriends 
and tbe General on tbe road to Hampton. 

" I could not bave slept to-nigbt," said Lord Sbirley 
as soon as tbey were out of tbe crowd, " witbout know- 
ing tbe particulars of your conference. General, with 
my antagonist ; but I suspect that I owe tbe pacification 
to my fair friend bere, whose wbole conduct to-nigbt in 
difficult situations bas assured to ber my respect and 
esteem." 

Lucy, wbose spirits bad been greatly agitated, was ao 
overcome by tbis tribute of praise, tbat leaning her head 
on Catberine's sboulder sbe burst into tears. 

Lord Shirley tbenrelated aH tbe embarrassments of the 
evening, especially tbose consequent on biš being left 
alone witb Lucy ; and wben be ended, be desired the 
General to be as open as be bad been. And having ob- 
tained bis wish, be found Lucy stili more eudeared tohim " 
than before, as it V7as fear for bis life tbat bad occasioned 
her indisposition. 
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** I am the onIy person who has to undergo any self- 
Uame in this evening's adventures," said Catherine ; 
**aiid I am painfuUy self-condemned indeed." 

"You!" 

" Yes ; had I not encouraged Mr Melvyn to walk with 
us, Lord Shirley when he came would have joined me, 
and then my grandfather would havc given his arm either 
to Lucy or his sister, and we should ali three of us have 
been protected ; — however, I have been sufficiently pun- 
ished for my fault, for I never passed a more disagreea- 
ble evening." 

" My dear, you are blaming yourself unjustly," said 
die General ; and so said Lucy ; but Liord Shirley was 
sSent At last he said, '^ Candor obliges me to own 
tbat I think you were, Miss Shirley, the original cause of 
diis distress ; but I was more to blame than you in giving 
way to temper, and pique ; and in not choosbg to notice 
the General's wish to give you up to my čare, I was 
waDting in proper respect both to you and to myself ; and 
I too have been pretty severely punished, but I hope never 
to be so churlish again." 

" Ah ! " cried Lucy, laughing, " ne gagez pas.^^ And 
the earl felt that a man in love, and jealous, could not 
answer for never being churlish again. 

" There is one pleasant result, however, from the busy 
scene of this evening," said Catherine, '^ which I shall 
reflect upon with pleasure i and that is, the high character 
niy firiend Lucy has obtained, — a sufficicient compenša- 
laoB to me for that degree of character which I have lost. 
I wish my aunt had heard your panegyric on her, Lord 
Shiriey." 

" She shall hear it, depend upon it ; for 1 will find her 
where she lies asleep, and in her ear I '11 holla — Lucy 
Merle ! " 

** That will not be quite decorous, I think," observed 

tlie Greneral, laughing ; '^ and I most certainly call you 

out if you do ; and believe me, I am not much inclincd 

to fight her batdes any way." 

• " My poor aunt ! " cried Catherine; " was ever any one 
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SO much her own enemy as she is ! Yet she bas a fine 
understanding, and can be agreeable." 

" Aye, I thought you would say something in her praise, 
or not mention ber at aD," said Lucy ; " but it would not 
becorae me to talk of ber now, as sbe bas been tbe means 
of sueb evil to me, or ratber of sucb misery. Stili, to bave 
my conduct approved in any way as it bas been, is a balm 
\vhicb I am apt to tbink a sufEcient one for aH I bave 
endured, except tbe inisery of expecting tbat a duel must 
take plače." 

Tbe coacb now stopped at tbe GeneraPs door, and the 
ladies retired to tbeir apartments. 

" O my dearest friend ! " cried Lucy, wbom Catberine 
accompanied to bers, " if you ever marry any one but Lord 
Sbirley, 1 never can forgive you ! Had you but seen hira, 
and beard him tonigbt ! had you vritnessed bis pret!y bc- 
bavior during my conversation witb my vulgar relations ; 
and had you beard bis kind encouraging words, abd seen 
tbe respectful manner in whicb be presented me as your 
friend to an impertinent Colonel, — ^you would have been 
deligbted witb him. Tben the happy union of coolness 
and špirit with wbicb be defended me from tbat tipsy 
boy ! O dear ! tbat ever I sbould live to be so enaraored 
of a nobleraan ! I must return home before my principles 
are quite corrupted." 

" Reformed, you mean," said Catberine smiling ; " but 
•t will be tirne enougb for me to decide vvbether I sball 
have Lord Sbirley or not, wben be seems to wish to 
marry me ; and I suspect it is because you believe 
he is not likely to bave me, tbat you are desirous be 
sbould." 

" Ob, no, no ! ali tbose improper feelings are gone, 
believe me ; and since your relation of what happened 
on tbe birtb-day, a bitter modification of tbe same feel- 
ings makes me wish you to marry, and soon ; and I know 
no one virortby of you, but your noble cousin ; — I am sure 
he loves you." 

" Oh, no ! it is by no means sure — but Good nigbt ! 
you look frigbtfully pale, and I also want resi." Tben 
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kissing ber more afTectionateljr than usual, Catherine 
retired to her room ; but it was long before hcr miiid 
would allow her to sleep. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

The next moming, even sooner than the customs of 
the world warrant, Lord Livesay rode up to thc gaie ; 
and, baving sent in his name v/rs admitted to the General 
in his study ; where being joined by Liord Shirley, the 
youDg earl repeated his apologies for his condnct of the 
night before, and earnestly entreated tobe allovved toten- 
der tliem again to the young lady whom he had insulicd. 

Accordingly Lord Shirley requested permission to 
introduce him into Catherine's sitting room ; and ahnost 
with trembling footsteps the young peer follovved hlm 
thither. On enterlng, he advanced blushing like a giri, 
and begged to have the honor of being again prescnted to 
Miss Shirley and her friend, that he might apologize widi 
the deepest humility for liis condnct of the night before. 
" But to you, Miss Merle," said he, " my particular 
excuses are due ; and I only wonder you can sufTer me 
in VGur presence/' 

Lord Liivesay spoke this with such hesitation and con- 
fu»on, that Lucy, though she had previously resoivcd to 
receive him with repelling coldness, could not kecp her 
resolution, but kindly assured him of her entire forgivc- 
ness; while Catherine obliging]y added, '^ And I hope 
this unpleasant business will have pleasant consequences ; 
and that my grandfather, by having been thus introduced 
to tbe son of his old friend, will feel for him much of thc 
regud which he felt for the father." 

ihe young earl replied, " that the manncr by wLich 
he was first laiown to the general would not, he feared, 
make him anticipate his acquaintance with plcasure, cx- 
c^pt for his father's sake. But no matter," added he, '^ I 
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loved my father so dearly, that I am willing to owe any 
good that may befal me to recollection of him, rather tbao 
knovvledge of liie." 

Is it possible, thought ali the persons present, that thb 
modest, elegantyoung man can be the noisy, quarrelsome, 
impudent, fiery eyed boy we saw last night ? If wine can 
so change a man, how can a rational belng pei*sist to driok 
it to excess ? — But they were called from contemplating 
the agreeable contrast visible between Lord Livesay in 
the morning and the same person in the evening, by tbe 
entrance of a visiter not quite šo welcome to Lord Shir^ 
ley, as the servant announced Mr Melvyn. Nor were 
his feelings rendered more pleasant, when, on casUng a 
side glance on Calherine, he saw her eye become dowii- 
cast and her cheek covered with bldshes ; and such indeed 
was her evident embarrassment, that a man less vain 
than Melvyn might have drawn flattering conclusioiis 
from it. 

Hovv often have I seen such emotion betrayed and 
commented upon, when the blushing being thus judged 
of was as free from any attachment for the man wbose 
presence embarrassed her, as was the heart of Catherine 
free from any partiality towards Melvyn ! 

Various and contradictory are the feelines and the 
conduct of a jealous man ! — Though Lord Shirley knew 
that if he went avvay he should leave Melvyn with Cathe- 
rine, and should nol know hovv she conductedherself to- 
wards him, whether familiarly or coldly, he endured so 
much pain in seeing them logether, that he invited Lord 
Livesay to ride with him till dinner time, hehavingpro- 
mised to dine and sleep at Hampton on the GeneraPs eam- 
est invitalion, and his servant having consequently been 
despatched to London for a change of clothes. . 

Catherine blushed deeply when she heard this propo- 
sal; and Lord Shirley feared it was from pleasure that 
she might be left to enjoy the conversation of the fasci- 
nating Melvyn unrestrained by his reproving eye ; and 
he immediately regretted that Lord Livesay had so readi- 
Iy accepted his invitation. But it was too late to retract; 
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dierefore, taking the earPs arm, he led him away to the 
stables. 

" This is very strange ; I thought Shirlejr was going to 
walk with you, ladies," said the General. 

** So he was," replied Catherine ; " but I suppose that 
he concluded we should not walk, as Mr Melvyn is here." 
And she said this with such embarrassment, and Melvyn 
saw in Lord Shirley's conduct such evidences of jealousy, 
that his heart bounded with exuItation, though he polite- 
hr expressed his regret that his visit should have been so 
ul-timed as to have interfered with any plans of Lord 
Shirley or the ladies ; he had made, (he said^ a point of 
taking the earliest opportunity of bringing the (jeneral the 
flower-seeds he had promised him, and the sermon he 
had offered to lend Miss Shirley, and he should now take 
his leave. 

" But as Lord Shirley is gone to ride, you will gratify 
the General," said Catherine, " by staying to see his fine 
£Iowers, and to convince yourself that these you bring \vill 
not appear in had corapany." She then led the way to 
the hot-house, whither Lucy reluctantly followed. 

" What can she mean," thought Lucy, " by being so 
civil to this man ! It cannot be that she is, like other 
women, flattered by the" consciousness that he admires 
her." 

However, her regrets and ill-humor could not remove 
Mehrn from his station, nor recall the truant earl ; and 
evcn jLucy herself was not long proof against his enter- 
taioing power and winning manners, though she was 
provoked with herself foryielding to the fascination. 

As soon as Lord Shirley was gone a mile on his ride, 
he wished himself back again ; and Lord Livesay, who 
wben sober was painfully humble in his opinion of himself, 
was convinced that Lord Shirley fell into such profound 
reverie merely from his dulness as a companion, and be- 
came as silent as the earl. 

But selfish abstraction could not long engross the 
generous mind of Lord Shirley, and he forced himself to 
talk ; for which effort he was soon rewarded by hearing 
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the voung earl pronounce a most animated eulogium od 
Catherine's beautjr and manners, but pronounced in such 
a manner as to convince Lord Shirlejr he bad no wisbes 
or intention of being' bis rival. Of Lucy be spoke more 
guardedly, and w]tb less warmtb. But be took čare to 
ask if sbe was of tbe family of Merles in Worcestersbire; 
and he looked disappointed wben Lord Sbirley informed 
bim, (as be tbougbt it rigbt to do,) tbat Miss Merle wasa 
yoiing woman of neitber family nor fortune, but highljr 
respectable botb from ber talents and ber vutues, and 
great]y beloved by Miss Sbirley, wbo bad lived some tirne 
\vitb ber and ber motber. 

" Miss Shirley's friendsbip for ber isof itself aTSCom- 
mendation," said tbe young earl sigbing. " Her love is 
reported to be given to you, thougb some say Mr Melvjn 
will be tbe bappy man ; but I don't believe it, as in my 
eyes you bave every possible advantage over bim. But 
I shonld not liave ventured to name tbis nonsense to yoii, 
bad I not, even in tbe sbort time I saw you together, ob- 
served tbat you and your fair cousin bad no symptomsof 
love about you, and tbat tbe report was coosequentI]r 
false." 

" There ! " thought Lord Shirley, " even tbis boy 
sees there is nothing like love on her side ; and I am 
glad 1 have self-command enougb to conceal its esistence 
on mine. However, my determination is taken, and to- 
morrovv or the next day I set off on my traveb ; for I wll 
not be tbe victim of a hopeless passion ; and, as I have 
thought before, perbaps when 1 am gone sbe may miss 
me!" 

At the idea tbat be was going away and sbould not see 
ber again, perbaps for years, the earPs tendemess re- 
turned, and with it the wish of seeing ber again direct]y. 
Then declaring, whicb was very true, tbat be bad been 
extremely rude in leaving the ladies, as be bad promised 
to vvalk witb tbem, be proposed retuming before it wa$ 
too late to get a vvalk before dinner ; — " And I hope,** 
added be involuntarily, " Melvjm will be gone before we 
retum," 
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" Then he has not, I see, your consent to marry your 
fair cousin ? " 



** No— by no means." 

" But surely the reception she gave him was flatter- 
ing?'* 

" Did you think so ? " answered the earl, starting and 
turning paie at this confirmation of his own opinion. 

Lord Liivesay observing his manner, looked earnestly 
at him ; and could not help seeing that though Cathe- 
rine might be indifferent to Lord Shirley, he was not to 
her. • He therefore tried to soften the pain of the wound 
be had unintentionally inflicted, by saying, " But I don't 
iaK>w Miss Shirley well enough to judge of her senti- 
ooients by her manner, and women are often most atten- 
tive to tbose whora they least like in their hearts." 

" True," said Lord Shirley, " and men too sorae- 
dmes." They now by mutual consent clapped spurs to 
their horses, and soon returned to the General. But 
Melvyn was stili there, and listening with delight to 
Catherine's singing and playing ; and even Lucy had been 
prevailed upon to join her friend in amusing Mr Melvyn 
uid in singmg a trio with him and her friend ; for Melvyn 
GunoDgst his other talents possessed that of singing. 

Lucy had heard of fascination, and she believed Mel- 
i^n had the art. But some persons have the power of 
sarrymg whatever point they set their mind upon, and 
charming away prejudices the best founded. — It was 
ndth the greatest difEculty the General could prevail on 
inmself not to ask Melvyn to dinner ; and he did resolve 
lO invite him some day when he was sure Lord Shirley 
nrould not be there. 

Lord Ldvesay, who now thoroughly comprehended 
be State of Lord Shirley's heart, and saw his lip quiver 
pvhen he beheld through the window the happiness of 
Melvjm, took upon himself to speak when they entered 
lie apartment at the close of the duet, and assured the 
BdSes they had shortened their ride, and were returned 
}i]rposely to make amends for their rudeness in goins: 
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away, and aiso to ofier their attendance on them in the 
walk projected io the moroing. 

^' I am so glad to hear it ! " said Lucy rising; ^l 
bave been \visbing for a walk ali day." 

'' And 1 remeniber that I bave been the obstacle to 
your being indulged," said MelvyD smiling and riang; 
" but 1 will be so no longer." 

" You bave been so agreeable, sir," said Lucy blusbbg, 
'' that I forgot very soon my wishes and my regrets ; bat 
now, if you do not naean to go with us, I must own it 
would be kind in you to go away." 

*' But perhaps Mr Melvyn will acconipany you ? " said 
the General. 

*> Perhaps be will," said Catberine famtly ; while bolh 
the earls looked at her with a scrutinizing look, which 
made her appear stili raore confused. 

Melvyn hovvever was firm in liis refusal to stay anr 
longer ; and be was quite satisfied with the momin^s 
iTiischief and success ; for be had evidently made Lord 
Shirley jealous, and he flattered bimself that Calherine 
felt for him an incipieut but decided preference. 

As soon as he was gone, Catherine's ease and cbeer- 
fulness returned, but not Lord Sbirley's ; for be could 
attnbute her former restraint of manner and ber present 
ease to the sort of timld, doubting solicitude, which a 
\voman, aye, and a man too, feels in the presence of a 
beloved object, before the certainty of being beloved con- 
verts \vhat before was anxious suspense into a sensation 
of exquisite enjoyinent. 

Lord Livesay, who though very young, had that de- 
(rree of feeling himself, which gives a quick insight into 
the feetlings of otbers, was already enougb interested in 
Lord Sbirley's welfare to see his dbquietude with great 
pity, especially as he could not help thinking be had 
cause for alarm. Stili, was increased cheerfulness in the 
absence of a particular person a proof of love for that 
person ? Yes, if that absence had been preceded by 
oircumstances which proved the attachment of the de- 
paited guest ; cheerfulness being tlie indication of a light 
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and lightened beart ; and perliaps, thought Lord Livesay, 
the visit this morning bas convinced Miss Shirley of Mel- 
vyn's love. 

The ladies now returned to the gentlemen once more 
equipped for their espedition. While lord Livesay was, 
debating withiQ hiraself to which of the ladies it would 
be most expedient for him to oder bis arm, he believed 
it would be right to give it to Miss Shirley. ratber than 
Liucy, because he felt towards the latter a degree of 
liking which honor forbade him even to wish to indulge in 
one way, and pride and priidence equally probibited him 
from indulging io another. But Lord Shirley decided the 
matter at once ; for he took Lucy on one side, to ask 
ber wbat brought Melvyn to Hampton ; and as he did so, 
be drew ber arm under bis. 

Catberine felt ratber burt at ber noble cou8in's unusual 
desertion, and attributed it to bis continued disapproba- 
tkm of her civility to Melvyn ; but she accepted the 
youDg earPs arm witb a smile, and tbey pročeeded on 
tb^r projected tour of the common. 

Lord Livesay was soon induced, by the benevolent 
sweetness of Catberine's manner, and the polite attention 
witb which she listened to him, to talk on a variety of 
subjects ; but the favorite one was the merits of bis lost ^ 
fatber; and with a conversation of this nature Catb* 
erioe's own feelings led her to sympatbize so smcerely, 
that the walk to her was so fuU oi pensive and tender 
reooUectionSi that even Lord Shirley's coldness was for* 
gOtten. 

Biit not such were the sensations of Lord Sbirley 
during his walk ; for Lucy, even Lucy, who had cheered 
bis bopes by her dislike of MelvyD, was obliged to own 
that bis powers of captivation had driven away the re- 
membrance of her prejudices against him ; and that, tiU 
tfa^ began to sing and play, tirne had insensibly passeci, 
and even Lord Sbirley's absence had no longer been 
^felt. 

" Well," said Lord Shirley with a deep sigh, " when 
I am gone away not to return for years you wiU possibly 
botb of you miss and regret me." 
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" What ! you going away for years ! I can't believe it, 
I can't endure it, I can't suflfer it," cried Lucy. " Whrt 
can you mean, Lord Shirley ? But I am sure you ODly 
say so to torment me." 

" Indeed I doQ't ; but I conjure you not to say one word 
of niy intention to your friend or the General ; wbea ray 
mind is made up they shall know it ; till then, if you 
have any regard for me, you will be silent." Lucj 
promised she would, as a proofofher regard, but assured 
liim tbat she knew not how to keep such a load on her 
mind unshared. 

They returned at lengdi to the house only just in timc 
to dress for dinner ; and not one of the party when they 
met, the General excepted, sat down to table witboi]t 
some painful consciousness or other pres^ng on tbeir 
spirits. LfOrd Livesay had a great mind to Tali in love 
with Lucy Merle, but dared not ; — Catherine was unea8y9 
because ^e saw she had vexed Lord Shirley and incur- 
red his disapprobation ; — Lord Shirley was a prey to 
many of the disquiedng feelings attendant on love ;— - 
and Lucy was tormented by the idea of his near de- 
pariure. — But the General from inclination, and Cath- 
erine firom principle, exerted themselves for the enter- 
tainment of their guests. And when she and Lucy re- 
tired, it was already evident that the V7ell-bred, modest, 
sensible Lord Livesay of the morning, was in a fair way 
of becoming the fiushed, riotous, and disagreeable Lord 
Livesay of the evening. 

" That creature will be horribIy tipsy again," said 
Lucy. 

" Poor young man ! " observed Catherine ; " how 
shocking it is to think that the indulgence of a vice should 
thus convert a man into a beast — an agreeable compan* 
ion into a disgusting driveller ! What can make him swal- 
low wine thus ? Perhaps he is unhappy, and does it to 
drown čare." 

•' Spoken with your usual candor," said Lucy ; " But 
how should a boy like Lord Livesay have contrived to 
become acquainted with čare ? She usually selects her ac- 
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Suaintance from tbe elderly, not the young. What cares 
len can this young thing have, unless he is in love ? " 

" My^ dear Lucy, how can you talk thus thoughllessly 
and forgelfu]ly ? You and I are younger than Lord live- 
say, yet we have known čare and sorrow too— have we 
not?" 

Lucy mournfully replied in the affirmative ; and, as if 
thought was her foe on that subject, proposed reading 
aloud till the the gentlemen came. 

As soon as they joined them, Lord Livesay was (what 
they expected to see hi m) converted by wine into a new 
character ; and the modest, quiet young man, converted 
into a red-eyed, staring, daring man of the town. Lord 
Shirley and the General both looked shocked to see him 
so degraded, and the latter had certainly done as much 
as was consistent with hospitality to prevent it. But poor 
Lord Livesay had been too long habituated to this dan- 
gerous excitement to bc easy without it ; and his tem- 
perate companions, to whom wine in the slightest excess 
was disgusting, could not help suspecting like Catherine, 
that he had originally given way to drinking, in order to 
fly, thereby, from himself. 

" Perhaps," thought Lord Shirley, " he bas been ex- 
travagant, and is pursued by creditors whom he cannot 
pay. If that be the čase, how gladly should I assist him 
to the utmost of my power to set his mind at ease, and 
by that means deprive him of the necessity of this daily 
stimulus ! " And at the same moment the same generous 
thought was passing in the mind of the General. 

Tbe greatest and most unpleasant change made in 
Lor4 Livesay by the wine that he had drunken was visi- 
ble in his manner to Lucy. The high-principled reserve 
with which he had before treated her, at once indicative 
of honor and delicacy, had now given way to a perse- 
▼ering and troublesome attenlion, which showed itself in 
fonowing her round the room, though he was stili sujffi- 
ciently restrained by consciousness of where he was, not 
to address her in the language of a lover. 

Bq^ he soon grew so much worse by breathmg tbe 
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air in an open viranda, that the Greneral resolved he shouU 
not return home that night on horseback. He theretare 
ordered a bed to be prepared for him ; and some Ume 
before the usual hour for retiring arrived, Lord Livesaj 
owned himself very ready to occupy it. . 

The kind-hearted and respectable persons whom he 
left together did not amuse themselves, as is too commonlj 
the čase, with censuring or ridiculing the infirmit7 of tbe 
departed guest ; but generously deplored, and as gene- 
rously resolved, if possible, to cure it; while the General 
thought himself authorized by his . friendship with the 
father, to admonish, and, if possible, reform the errors of 
the son. It was evident that he had the habit of beiog 
intoxicated, or he must have abstained from excess that 
evening, as he was in the company of those who had 
suffered so much from his intemperance the night before. 
" He h^s certainly something on his mind," said Catbe- 
rine ; and her companions, though not as habitually can-* 
did as herself, because not as habitually under the influ- 
ence of a religious špirit, agreed with her entirely ; and, 
as I before observed, both the gentlemen secretly resolved 
to gain his confidence if possible. There is certainly 
something in a benevolenl resolve that possesses a sure, 
and almost an exclusive power of cheering the mind that is 
brooding over its own sorrows, and of banishing for the 
time being the influence of every selfish calamity. 

No sooner did Lord Shirley conceive the welcome 
hope of relieving a burdened mind, and saving a fellow- 
creature from destruction, than his eye resumed its lustre, 
and hjs step its elasticity ; while even Melvyn, the formi- 
dable Melvyn, was forgotten. 

" Would it were possible to save this poor young man !" 
cried Catherine. 

" Would it were ! But perhaps it is," said Lord Shir- 
ley ; " and at any rate it is worth the trial." 

" Aye — but should his disorder be love," said Lucy, 
" what is to be done then ? " 

" Why, if it be," replied the General archly, "I suspect 
you are the person we must look to for his cure, «8 you 
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Mnre either banished for a tirne the remembrance of his 
Srst love, or you are likelv to become his first love vour- 

'* Me ! O no ! But if I edected the banishment you 
Idk of, it was only by means of wioe, and as wioe did ; 
snd when he is sober tomorrow he will forget me and my 
intozicatiog qualities. And your latter representation of 
JBJ power over him, present and to come, must be false ; 
firthere never was even the faintest feeling of true love, I 
vn convinced, without respect, and respect so profound 
snd so habitual, that it would not be in the power even of 
<inmkenness to overcomc it ; and I think you will allow 
the earl's conduct to me, though better than it was last 
oight, was not what it ought to be." 

" Certainly not, ray dear ; and I assure you, that, un- 
l6ss this boy promises to be more temperate when he 
dmes with me, I shall not invite him again while you 
8lay, But, Lucy, you have very high notions indeed of 
We, if you fancy it capable of conquering the power of 
wiDe ; but I suppose you consider the influence both of 
wine and of love as intoxicating, and you think their 
strength pretty equally balanced." 

« Yes — where the love is as pure and as good as the 
wine. But is it not supposed that a glass of brandy taken 
afier excess of vvine restores its tone to the digestion, and 
lobers the person that takes it ? " 
' " I believe it is so imagined by some." 

" Well then, I think that the sight and influence of that 
)bject who is truly beloved, will operate on the lover's 
mmd as brandy would on his stomach. And now I trust 
[ have made my čase clear." 

" Perfecdv so — and if it be not true, it is at least in- 
genious. But I observe, Lucy, that you and I have been 
the ODly speakers in this conversation ; Lionel and Cathe- 
rine have said nothing." 

<' Oh ! they tliink the more, depend on it ; and I should 
like to hear the result of their deliberaiions." 

" For my part," said Catherine, smiling, " I never talk 
>n a sutgect I do not understand, an4 one on which I am 
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entirely ignorant ; therefore I never talk of wbat are, or 
what are not, the signs of love." 

" And I," observed Lord Shirlejr, gravelj," tbink love, 
like religion, too sacred to be made the theme even of 
witt7 speculations. But pray, Miss Merle, whence did 
you derive your delicate notions of the passion ? notioa 
so truly becoming the delicacy of your sex, that I honar 
you for them ; and I feel that a woman wlio is refined 
enough to think that respect in a lover is the surest proof 
of love, is secured from any less reputable evidence of 
the existence of the passion. But why do you laugb ? " 

" Perhaps from great conceit on my part." 

'< But we ali know you are honest enough to teli us, 
notwithstanding, what it is." 

^' Stili I am almost ashamed ; but I will own thati w&s 
laughing to think, how our mutual good gualities have 
annihilated our prejudices against each other; — ^youhave 
forgotten my democratic principles in what you tbink mj 
better feelings and motives of action, and I have forgottea 
in your naerits and your kindness my dislike of lords aod 
coronets." 

" True," said the General ; " and sincerely do I wisb 
that such liberality were more common ; for by that means 
party distinctious and political feuds vvould be done awayi 
or at least the sharp edges of such animosities would be 
rubbed off, and the great commandment — ^that we should 
love another — would no longer be like an old penal sta- 
tute, known to exist, but never acted upon." 

" Never acted upon ! " cried Catherine ; " Alas ! if 
so, what a vvorld am I going to become acquainted with ! " 

" But you, my blessed child," cried the General ten- 
derly, " have acquainted yourself already so well with a 
better worId, that you are armed, I trust, against ali its 
evils and its dangers. — But itgrows late. (jood nigbt, niy 
dear girls !" 

" Good night," replied Catherine ; " and Good night, 
my dear lord," she added, in a tone that completely dis- 
peUed ali Lord Shirley's uneasy feelings, and vibrated on 
his ear long after Catherine had lost her conscioujpiess in 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The next raorning Lord Shirley, who could never 
resi wben he had a kind action to perform, rose very 
8oon ; and when informed that Lord Livesaj was awake, 
he asked leave to be admitted to bis bedside ; aod he 
was so. 

" Wbat up already, Shirley ? " said ibe young earl ; 
" but, I recoUect, you never drink too much \vine, thera- 
fore you do not want much sleep ; but by the bye I am 
afraid I was very tipsy last night, and bebaved very ill." 

" You were so, and you did not bebave quite properly 
—In sbort, Lord Livesay sober^ and the same gentleman 
intosicated, are two distinct characters. The former is 
a modest, sensible, well-bred, good-looking young man — 
wbat the other is I will not say." 

" Yes, you may, I eah bear it ; for 1 know I deserve 
to be roughly handled." 

" But what right have I to handle you roughly ? No, I 
have better views respecting you. It appears to me so 
strange that a youth of your high rank, good feelings, and 
good sense, should every day make a point of depriving 
himself of his senses, and the consciousness of possessing 
so many desirable things, that I believe there must be some 
strong operatlng cause for such a dereliction of ali that is 
right ; and it is my eamest wish to know what this cause 
is, that I may try if it be in my power to reraove the 
cause, in order to annihilate the efiect." 

tiOrd Livesay sighed deeply, and hid bis face in the 
piUow i then looking up rather haug];iti]y, he said, '^ I beg, 
my lord, you will leave me and my secrets to myself — 
This niay be well meant, but it is devlishly ofBcious in an 
acquaintadce of yesterday." 

" But I tbought we were friends, Livesay — ^you told 
me so yesterday morning." 

** No — ^I told you so last night, probably, as I am very 
loving wben I am drunk." 

17 
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'< And so you are when sober ; a generbi 
kind, feeling being, and too conscious that you are 
ble of a friendljr acdon jourself, to scruple much ali 
a friend to do one by you." 

*' And whj the devil should you think I want to 
such actions done by me ? Wh7 not suppose I driok 
inerely from love of it, and because I am a sot T* 

^' Because there is nothing sottish about you ; and JM .] 
throw down your wine like a raan that wants to get boV'! 
tain quantity down in order to drown čare, and not {bi 
one who drinks it because he likes the taste of it, — ibAk 
slowIy and sippingly." 

'•"Tfon are plaguily observant. But come now, adnA 
ting that I do drink to banish čare, how do you know AH 
my cares do not proceed from love ; and how could jfM 
help me then ? " 

" But I am sure they do not proceed firom love." 

" How can you possibly teli that ? " 

" Because the restrained but conscious manner in 
\vhich you talked of Miss Merle in the morning, and yoor 
behavior towards her at night, betokened too strong a fed- 
ing towards her to be consistent with a real passion to- 
wards anolher woman." 

" Shirley, yQu deal with the devil ! I am sure you do, 
and I will liave no more to say to you. Go, go, pny 
leave me ! " 

" Certainly, if you desire it ; for I have no right io 
force myself upon your confidence. Stili it would (te- 
light me to serve you — it would delight, nay it vraM 
benefit ray own raind to be allowed to assist in unbo^ 
thening yours." 

" But who told yflu my mind was burthened ? " 

" My own observations, and my own vvishes ; for ' 
could not bear to think that you drank to such a disgust- 
ing excess for the mere sake of the liquor." 

" No, I am not quite such a beast as that, thank 
Heaven ! " 

" There, now you have confirmed my suspicions.'' 

" Yes, but I have told y6u nothing." 
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. " No, but I kDow you will teli me aD." 

" Do you know that you are a very iropudent fellow, 
$hirley ! If 70U talk thus artfully and iusiDuatingly to 
woiiien, I wonder they can ever withstand you." 
. " But I never do, except when I wish to do tliem 
good ; and as I wish to do you ^ood, I talk to you in the 
maoner you are pleased to call msinuating." 

^* Do me good ! No, it is impossible." 

« Well, let me try ." 

" I will think of it ; but leave me now." And Lord 
Šhirley obeyed. 

In an hour after, Lord Shirley, who was walking in the 
garden, was joined there by the young earl, who in great 
emodon declared that he had made up his mind to con- 
fide in him. 

" I trust you will never have cause to repent your con- 
fidence ; and the sooner you give it to me the better," 
cried Lord Shirley soolhingly ; " therefore I am at your 
service here now, or I wlll attend you immediately to 
town." 

" Here now, if you please, or I may repent," replied 
Lord Livesay ; and the earl led him to his own apart- 
ment. 

Lord Livesay had only to relate a too common tale. 
He was only eighteen when he lost his father and be- 
came heir to a handsome entailed and unentailed pro- 

!»erty in land and money ; but his extravagance had so 
ar exceeded his income till of age, that he had taken up 
moDey from Jews and other people at such exorbitant 
interest, and in such profusion, that when he came of age 
he had been forced to seli some estates to enable liim to 
pay the demand on him, which though not bound in law 
to pay, he felt himself obliged to do in honor. 

Lord Shirley on hearing this did not interrupt his nevv 
friend in order to compliment him on his integrity ; for 
be saw nothing to praise in it, as he felt that no man of 
honor could do other wise. It may be uncandid, but I 
[»nfess that the eulogy bestowed on a generous, a char- 
itable, or an honest action, is always with me a test of 
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tlic person's o\vn qualities. If mcLned to be geneiousj. 
charitablc, and honest, in spite of ali temptalion to be 
other\vise, thcy vvill, I conclude, be temperate in dieir 
praisc of actions \vhich they feel tlicy should themselves 
perrorni ; but if, on the contrary, they launch out into 
ioud panegyric, and speak of the action and the actor ai 
noblc, \voiiderful, and so forth ; tlien I suspect that the 
fcellngis and the power thcy thus eulogize. are compar^ 
tively stran^crs to their hearts, and above their abilities. 

Render, forgive tliis digression. I will return to m; 
narrativc. — Lord Livesay went on to say that, haviog 
thus diininished fais incorae without the power of dimio: 
ishing his expendiiiire, he had continued to coDtract 
debt on debt, in which folly he had been assisted by an 
cxtravagant mistress, who had refused to leave him ; and 
vvho d)erefore made his honie, his reflections, and his 
prospects so wrelched, that lie had learnt to drink to drive 
a\vay čare, and that he expected to be forced to seli aH 
the eslates that were not entailed, and yet be obliged to 
incur exilc, or imprisonraent. 

Wheu he had ended the mortifyin^ and melanchoIy 
dctail, Lord Shirley said, " I never betore felt so grate&l 
for the liappier circumstances in which I was placed 
durini!; a very loiig minority, as I vvas preserved by the 
the čare of watchful guardians from the dangers to which 
yoii havc been exposed, and to vvhich I also might have 
yiclded, and ain consequently enabled to rescue from 
his enibarrassments a very amiable young man." 

Tlie dclicacy of Lord Shirley vvas not lost upon his 
new friend, vvho seizing his hand burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

Lord Shirloy continued thus ; " The accumulations ot 
niy minority were in themselves a fortune, and they have 
continued to accumulate, being appropriated to any iu> 
gent and particular demands for myself or others ; — and 
ho\v can I employ them better, than in preserving you 
from a jail, and, what is vvorse, from a degrading vice, 
and its pemicious consequences ? I flatter myself that 
when I know the amount of your debts, I can discbarge 
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diem, making mjself jour šole creditor, and the estates 

4iat remaiD to 70U shall be the security for niy repay- 

taent." 

' " You my šole creditor ! No, that would be too great 

htppiness ! but it is impossible ! " 

** I bope it is not at ali impossible ; but that I shall 
tee, if you will empower me to talk with your lawyer ; 
^-^uid the next thmg to be done is to talk with your 
mistress." 

" What, would you undertake that for me too ? Oh, my 
dear fellow ! that would indeed be a kindness." 

** To be sure I will, especially after the pretty compli- 
ments wliich you have paid me on my insinuating powers ; 
finr I declare you have made me impatient to employ 
diem, and you will confer an obligation on me by putting 
H in my power to exert them directly." 

Agam was Lord Livesay completely subdued by the 
geDerosity of his new friend. But they were summoned 
to breakfast, and he was forced to struggle witli his 
feelings. 

As soon as breakfast was over, which was distinguished 
on the young earPs iride by the most raarked and respect- 
fiil attention to Lucy, the General begged leave to speak 
whh Lord Livesay in his study. — He there went over 
much the same ground as Lord Shirley, and ended by 
die same liberal ofiers of service, if he could in any way 
serve bim. 

Lord Livesay listened with a heart almost bursting with 

Stitude. " Into virhat a family of angels has my good 
tirne thrown me !" he exclaimed. And when he was 
able to speak, he told the General that '^ his kindness was 
renderea needless by the liberal offer of his noble nGf>hew." 
It uvas now settled that the two earis should go directly 
to London, and put cvery thinjg in train iramediately ; 
Lord Livesay bemg desired to consider either New Street 
or Hampton as his home, till his own afiairs were settled 
and his lady disposed of. 

" My lord," said Lord Shirley, as they rode to London, 
" you know not what good you have done me, by allow- 

17* 
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ing me to serve you ; — ^believe me, the obligatioii is ali 
on my side. I have known such a oourse of unintemipC- 
ed pro9penty, tbat I have lived in terror of having tbat 
hardiiess of beart wliicb belongs so oiten to tbe prosper- 
ous ; but you bave enabled me to convince myself tbat 
pTOsperity bas not rendered me callous to tbe sufierings 
of others, and 1 am cbeered by tbe consciousness." 

" I cannot reward ybu for your goodness," replied 
Lord Livesay ; " but I trust tbere is one wbo can. — ^But 
wbat will your future wife say, wboever sbe may be, to 
your advancing so mucb money for an extrayagant pro- 
fligate like myself ? " 

'^ Livesay, I could never love or marry a mean or self- 
isb woman. My future wife must be a womaD capaUe 
of being a rigid economist from necessity and duty, but 
open-hearted and open-banded from inclination ; and to 
no other woman tban tbe one I bave described can my 
beart ever be prevailed on to do bomage.** 

Lord Livesay knew tliat noble beart was already de- 
voted ; but be was too delicate to bint at bis knowledge ; 
most ferventlv bowever did be pray tbat tbe attacbment 
of Lord Sh]rley migbt prove as fortunate and successful 
as it was well founded and deeply felt. 

Lord Livesay bad desired tbe General to infbrm Cathe- 
rine of Lord Shirley's generous conduct ; and he took 
tbe earliest opportunity to assure ber tbat tbe earPs liber- 
ality bad left bim nothing to do. But tbougb Catberine 
vvas pleased to bear tbat ber noble relation bad acted 
tbus, the General thought tbat sbe did not betray tbat 
strong emotion which a woman wbo loved a man would 
have felt on such an occasion ; and he feared bis hopes 
of a union between the earl and bis heiress, the two per- 
sons vvhom he loved the best on eartb, was as &r off as 
ever. 

But however gratified Catberine migbt be by Lord 
Shirley's undertaking to settle the afiairs of tbe young 
earl, she was by no means delighted at tbe unavoidable 
absence from Hampton which tbese afiairs induced, in 
spite of tbe occasional calls of Melvyn, and bis meetings 
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with her and Liicy hj accident in their walks ; and Cathe- 
rine felt it an increase of her uncomfortableness, that 
whenever Lord Shirley did contrive to steal down to 
Hampton, he always met Melvyn at the house, conibg 
away from it, or on the comnicMi. These rencontres had 
a1ways a visible ettect on the temper of the eari, and 
therefore they took away frora the pleasure which his 
visits would otherwise have imparted. 

At length Lord Livesay's debts were paid ; his mis- 
tresd was prevailed upou to leave him, in consideration of 
a certain sum of money ; and the young earl was neariv 
wi]d^ with joy and gratitude at being freed from two such 
burthens at once ; and in the meanwhile he had never 
ouce been intoxicated ; but Lord Shir]ey had the satis- 
facdon of seeing that his habit of drinking had its origin 
eDtirely in uneasiness of mind, and that with the cause 
tbere was no doubt but the effect would cease for ever. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Lord Shirlet was now at liberty to put his own plans 
io execution, and leave England on his long projected tour 
to the British Isles, whence he had some thoughts of 
joining our armies as a volunteer, as soon as he had re- 
signed his militia command ; and the frequency of Mel- 
?yn's visits to Hampton, whither it was impossible he 
sbould pome so often if he vfns not sure of being welcomed 
frith cordiality, confirmed his convictions of Catherine's 
indii^rence to him and preference of Melvyn. '* My 
departure then is certain," said he to himself, '' and if she 
marries Melvyn I know not when I shall have the courage 
to retum ! " 

The General and Lucy as well as Catherine observed, 
on tbe day when these thoughts were passing in Lord 
Shirley's mind, that he was unusually gloomy ; and while, 
as usual, tbe friends sung together that evening, and 
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Catherine accompanied herself on the lute, in the Me 
song to a Scotch tune of '^ Here 's health to tbose ftr 
away," Lord Shirley was so strongly afiected, that he 
evideDtly turned aside to conceal a starting tear ; and be- 
fore the usual hour for retiring, he pleaded a bad head- 
ache as an excuse for leaving them ear]y. 
' This singular conduct, and this unusual indispoatioD, 
a\YakeDed the fears 6f those whom he left for the heahfa 
jof Lord Shirley ; as they were certain he would not have 
gone to bed so soon, had he not felt yery unwell. '^ StiD, 
his complaint seems to me more of the mind dian the 
body," said the General ; " and perhaps we shall know 
tomorrow what ails him." 

The next moming Lord Shirley seemed as usual, 
except that he evidently tried lo appear extremely gay. 
After breakfast he asked if any of them had com- 
mands to Scotland, for he was going to set off the nesA 
moming. 

^* To Scotland ! " eried the General. " And pray, 
lionel, how long shall you be gone ?" 

" Oh ! I cannot teli ; but not less than two or tfaree 
years." 

" Years ! " faintly articulated Catherine. 

" Yes, I mean to go the tour of the British Isles ; and 
then perhaps I shall join our armies somewhere as a vol- 
unteer." 

" What ! " cried Catherine rising, " are you going to 
tread in the steps of my father ? perhaps to perish like 
him ! " Then bursting into tears she suddenly left the 
room, and Lucy follovved her. 

" Shirley, you must not go," said the General, " you 
see you must not go, and that there is no reason for your 
going — Ha ve those tears their origin m indifierence ?'* 

" My dear General, those tears flowed only at the 
remembrance of her father, and her parting with him to 
go the same tour and share in equal though not similar 
dangers. Could I but flatter myself I was mistaken, and 
that I had a chance of being beloved ! " 

•* I believe you are a blind and obstinate puppy," said 
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the Greneral ; << but I will go and see after this obdurate 
jroung person.*' 

He found Catherine much agitated, and the more so 
because she was alarmed at and ashamed of her own 
a^tation. — " So, Shirley is bent on leaving us, my dear ! " 
said he. 

" Yes, it is my poor father over agam," cried Cathe- 
rine ; ** and it reminded me so forcibly of past scenes, 
tbat I could not bear it ; — and just so after breakfast one 
day9 did he declare his designs to me." 

" I don't wonder then you were so affected," replied the 
Greneral; while looking at Lucy he saw an areh and 
. meaning smile playiog about her lips. 

Catherine had gone no further than the next room, 
and there she had requested Lucy to leftve her to recover 
herself alone, but in vain. However, when the General 
said as he left her that he thought she would recover 
sooner by herself, Lucy took the hint and foUovved him. 

"My dear," said the General to Lucy, "you and I have 
more sense and discemment a great dealthanthe^e young 
people ; there is that silly girl fancying she is crying for 
her father, when she is weeping because Lionel is going 
away ; and there is Lionel fool enough to believe her. 
But vou, I see, are as wise as I am." 

" 1 hope we are as wise as we think ourselves," replied 
Lucy ; "and I wish we could communicate our wisdom 
to other^." 

" Well, well ! 1 hope we are so, — there 's a good girl, 
leave me alone with Lionel." 

The Greneral now returned to the earl, and found him 
pacing the room as if in great mental anxiety. 

** How — how is Miss Shirley ? " 

"Why, weepmg and wailing, and ali formy poor son." 

" You think it is ali for him ? " 

" No, she thinks so herself; but, zounds, Lord Shirley, 
I cannot bear this policy any longer ; try your fate at once 
like a man ; if she is worth having, she is worth wooing ; 
and if your pride is such that you cannot hear to risk a 
refusal, than leave Catherine to be obtained by Melvyn, 
a man who has more love than pridie." 
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^' General/' cried Lord Shirle^, ^* I am not now imkb- 
held by any such unworthy motive ; and if you vriD 
promise me not to be angiy if Aliss Shir]ey refuses me, 
or to influence ber to accept me, I will try aiy fite 
instandy." 

'^ I chide or influence Catherine ! — I ! Cbide her I 
cannot do, I love her too well ; and mfluence ber I woiild 
not, if I could ; because I am sure, whateverher deciaoa 
is, that decision is formed on good grounds. — WeUy and 
so you will venture, will you?" 

'^ Yes ; have tbe goodness to ask an interview of her 
in my name." 

'' I wilL" 

The General then retumed to Catherine, wbo was oolj 
just beginning to recover her coraposure, after a serious 
examinatiQn of her own feelings, and a great deal of self- 
reproach for baving alIowed herself, from the representa- 
tions of Lucy, to fancy that Liord Shirley loved her, and 
for baving a11owed herself, in consequence of thatidea. to 
feel more interest in him, and more pleasure in his society, 
than she thought consistent with female delicacy. Sdll 
she was not prepared, in spite of this serious communion 
with her own thoughts, for the GeneraPs artful commu- 
nication. 

" My dear," said he, " this Lionel is a comical fellow, 
and I verily believe he will never return to us again, unless 
the vvoraan he loves sends for hira to come and marrv 
her." 

" How, sir," cried Catherine, turning pale, " is Lord 
Shirley in love, and likely to be married ? 'Tis strange 
surely, very strange, we — that is — ^I should not know it ; I 
think it unkind." And sinking on a chair, she trembled 
with uncontrollable emotion. 

" Why ; no, my dear, I did not teli you absoIutely that 
he was going to be married ; but for ali that, I think his 
wedding-day not far distant ; but he will teli you more 
himself." 

" No, sir," cried Catherine rising ; " I do not like such 
tardy confidence." 
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<' Nor I ; and I alwa78 told him he should have been 
tnore open earlier ; but joung n)en are so obstinate ! 
However, he naust see yGU, and he demands a private 
audience." 

Liord Shirlej meanwhile could no longer endure the 
State of suspense that he was in, but came, unsent for, 
into the room. Catherine sat down, rose, sat down again, 
in a most pitiable state of feelings ; but seeing the General 
leave her alone with Lord Shirley, retiring as he did so 
with a low bow to each, and a very areh smile on his 
mouth, she began to suspect the truth, and was a little 
prepared for the declaration that followed. 

But why detail a love scene ? that most foolish often, 
but at the same tirne the most happy of scenes ! Suffice 
it, that Catherine owned a well-founded regard for her 
noble relation, and gave a ready consent to becotne his 
wife as soon as circumstances admitted. Stili T^rd 
Shirley thought her manner cold, and that it did not be- 
speak afiection at ali equal to his own. 

" Unreasonable being ! " replied Catherine smiling ; 
" believe me, when it is my duty to show you tlie extent 
of my love, you will have no reason to doubt it." 

" Duty ! must [ owe it only to your sense of duty ? " 

" Oh ! dear Lord Shirley," replied Catherinie, " be not 
so mistaken as to wish any power more potent over your 
wife than a sense of duty." 

Lord Shirley tried to be satisfied, and led her in tri- 
unoipb ta the anxious grandfather and anxious friends ; 
wheti the General declared every wish of his heart would 
now be accomplished, and he should go to his grave in 
peace. 

Catherine that day, during a long and undisturbed 
tfete-a-tete, convinced Lord Shirley, that though it was 
irery probable, if she hadnever known him, she mighthave 
hieen charmed by the graces of Melvyn's manners and the 
capfivating power of his conversation ; yet long before 
she saw him firstat court, she had admired her cousin Lord 
Sh!rJey with an exclusive admiration, which, though not 
love, would have prevented her from feeling that passion 
for any other man. 
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'It is easy to believe what ve vnA ; and Lord Shirlejr 
was happy for the first tirne durine man^ months. Siffl 
be wouid have been better pleased if Catherine had not 
bestowed such warm, naj, ne thought, sucb extravagtBt 
praise on the graces and charms of Melvjn. 

'^ However, I need not ask him to mj bouse,*^ thou^ 
tbe earl. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Nor were the pert pleasantries wbich, in the fulnessof 
of her heart, the delighted Lucv indulged herself on this 
occasion, at aH like1y to banish trom Lord Shirley's miod 
the uncomfortable feelings with respect to Melvyn wh]cb 
had so long held possession of it. 

" After ali, my lord," said Lucy that day after dinner, 
'^ some of your success is, I believe, owing to my high 
veneration for you ; for even Miss Shirley felt convinced 
that the nobleinan's merit must indeed be great, who had 
povver to make a wild theoretical girl, like myself, his de- 
voted admirer. Besides, I always contrived to keep you 
before her mind's eye, in order to drive avvay impertinent 
and improper intruders." 

" Improper intruders ! " 

" Yes ; Mr. Melvyn for instance. If Miss Shirley talk- 
ed of him, I talked of you. If she praised his elegance, 
I praised your handsomeness. If she admired his wit, I 
admired your fine sense." 

« Then she did talk of Melvyn, and did praise him?" 

" O yes, my lord ; and I was once very much afiraid 
that you might remain silent too long." 

" What impossible slanders are these you are uttering 
of Miss Shii'ley ? " said the General rather angrily, seeing 
Lord Shirley turn very pale. " If Catherine really spoke 
of Melvyn oftener than of Lionel, and praised him more, 
it was a sign she loved him less ; and as to her having 
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over thougbt of him is a hasband, tbat I am sure could 
never be^ — ^But wh3r^ you not defend yourself, cbild? " 

^' Because 1 did flot think it necessary. I could not 
suppose you would not see tbat Lucy's higb spirits were 
venting tbemselves in jokes, wbich, as sbe meant nothing 
by tbem, sbe fancied would be considered as barmless by 
otbers." 

" Wby, tbat is true, my dear ; and I dare say you are 
rigbt, as you always are." But Lord Shir]ey said noth- 
ing ; for jokes on tbis subject to him were Uke vitriol ap- 
plied to a yet green wound ; and he would have given balf 
his possessions to have been sure, tbat thougb Catberine 
esteemed, respected, and admired him most, and felt him 
ibe most proper busband for ber in every point of view, 
ber beart and ber fancy did not prefer Melvyn. Jokes 
are Kke 8ky-rockets, wbich, thougb they are meant only 
lo amuse, yet are often, according to the plače or object 
OD wbicb they light, the cause oi miscbief and of pain, 
]f not of destruction. 

Tbe General saw and understood the earl's feefings, 
and resolved tbat the ill-omened presence of Melvjm at 
Hampton, as it now seemed to him, sbould not again 
oi^ercloud the now lightened brow of Lord Shirley. He 
tberefore went out, and gave secret orders to the servants, 
to say, if Mr Melvyn called, that they were not at home. 
Lord Sbir]ey and Catberine had botb requested that their 
engagement should not be made known to the fami]y for 
two or tbree days at least, that they might avoid as long 
asposdble tbetrouble and annoyance of letters and vidts 
of- congratulation. The secret, therefore, was imparted 
011I7 to Lord Livesay when he came the next moming 
10 breakfast. He heard it with the most unafiected joy, 
and declared tbat tbis, and almost tbis alone, had been 
waDtiDg to his entire felicity. He heaved a deep sigb as 
be uttered tbis ^' ahnost," and soon after begged to see 
tlie earl alone. 

** My dear lord," said be, " you know you advised me 
lo manj, in order to prevent my baving tbe weakness to 

18 
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form another connexioD as disgraceful and iminoral u 
my last ; and I am inclined to take your advice." 

'^ I am glad to faear it — and the sooner tbe betten" 

" Yes — but perhaps the woman I could love may not 
like me, and may not suit me ; for, to be honest, it is mj 
wish to pay my addresses to Miss Merle." 

Lord Siiirley started at hearing this, and walked rap- 
idly across the room, hb whole face crimsooed with 
strong emotion ! Then L4ucy, the humble firiend of U^ 
future bride, might be and perhaps would be a countess ! 
and the iDtimacy which his pride often disapproved, would 
be sanctioned by equality of rank ! It was a tempting 
and a pleasant prospect ; and a word from bim wooId 
make the young earl persevere in his design, and LuGy'8 
prejudices and indifference would perhaps vanish bemre 
the splendor ofiered to her acceptance. But the triumph 
of self-interest over honor and integrity could never be 
more than transient in the bosom of Lord Shirley ; and, 
regardless of his own gratiiication, he resolved to considei 
nothing but Lord Livesay's good. 

"My dear Lord," said he, "you are not in love with 
Miss Merle yet, though I see very clearly that you soon 
would be ; therefore, it is my earnest advice to you tbat 
you see as little of her as possible, and travel, or look out 
for some more proper object of pursuit, directly.'* 

"Proper!" 

" Yes — remember I said proper, not deserving ; for a 
more deserving ereature than Lucy Merle exists not, in 
one sense of the word ; and for my own and Catberine'8 
sake, to see her elevated to the rank of a peeress, is so 
pleasant a prospect, that it requires aH my sense of duty 
to you to enable me to resist it. But imperious integrity 
bids me say that such an unequal match as this, would in 
ali probability turn out ill ; for she bas a vulgar vixenisb 
mother, and stili more vulgar relations." 

" But I do not marry them, and need not be troubled 
\vith them." 

" Aye ! but Lucy Merle is a being strongly attacfaed 
to her duties ; and could you wish your wife to violate 
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her dut3r ? If she is inclined to fail, or you make her fail, 
m tbe first duty she was taught to perform, that of loving 
and honoring a parent, and respecting the ties of kindred, 
where is your security that she will not learn to fail in her 
duty to her husband ? And would she not be lowered in 
your esteem, if she were ready to give up, however 
mlgar and unsuitable they might be, the p]aymates of 
iDfiuicy, and the being that bore her in her bosom ? She 
would be like a tree in HoUand, whose stem is painted, 
aod exhibits a bright and guady color to the eye, while 
its natural, humbler-colored but more becdraing bark is 
de8troyed, and its healthy juices are unwholsomely for- 
bidden to exude." 

*' But if she loved me, I should be aH to her, and she 
would not feel the loss of other ties." 

** But are we not enjoined to honor our father and 
our motber ? and cutting their acquaintance seems to me 
a singular way of fulfilling the commandment. And there 
is another obstacle to your union with Miss Merle, which 
will perhaps weigh more with you than aH my arguments 
— namely, that I believe she would decidedly reject your 
suit ; for she has imbibed certain notions of republicanism 
and so forth, which in her are not mere declamation, but 
wbich would, I am convinced, influence her actions. She 
is raving about America and clearing lands ; and her first 
ambition is to marry some American settler, and enjoy 
die delight of Uving under a republican form of govern- 
ment." 

** But perhaps the temptation of a present visible coro- 
net and noble husband, would be more to her than an 
UDseen and distant republican one; and then, when once 
married and a countess, she would naturally give up opin- 
ions that had a tendency to overset and annihilate the 
rank to which she was elevated." 

" Very likely the old proverb of * The grapes are sour* 
niay apply here ; and the republican hater of titles, when 
tided, might cease in her heart to be a republican." 

** But Lucy has talents, and špirit, and some pleasure in 
di8playiDg both; therefore, from the pride of showing 
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that rank had not changed her opinioiis, and that, soch 
was her disiuterested virtue, she stili disliked that rank 
which she was enjoying, it is very likeljr that your fcrd- 
ship might have the satisfaction of hearing jour counteai 
at your owd table prooouncing an eloqueat paDegyric od 
the natural equality of man ; and leading you a weary fifeif 
you would not invite to your house ali the leaders of the 
party denominated the low party in this country.— Etoir 
would you like to hear your wife exelaim * A terd, when 
to a man compared, is but a man !■ and indulge in these 
stale quotations, alias truisms, in retum for die honor to 
which you had raised her ? However j aU these fears roa? 
be visiona]iy, and the strong mind of Lucy might teadb 
her more conformity to the decbrum of her situation ; but 
the objections founded on the vulgarity of her connex]ODS, 
and the absolute necessity you would be under of making 
them occasionally your associates, or cut the ties of Uood 
asunder, checking if not destroying in your wife tbose 
natural and sweet afiections which make the charm of 
woman, these are real and unremovable; and if yoa 
hesitate any longer, I will take you to call on Mrs Merie 
directly, and see if I cannot also present you to cousia 
Dorothy and cousin Bridget." 

" I see you are right," said Lord Livesay with a deep 
sigh ; " but she is monstrously handsome ! aye, and at- 
tractive too." 

*' She is so, and so are many women in your own rank 
of life ; and you musl own you are not sufEciendy in kive 
to make her absolutely necessary to your happiness; 
without which necessity, and conviction, neither man nor 
woman ought to marry." 

" No— but I soon should be ; and with a little encour* 
agement I could be up to the chin in love." 

" Then fly, while you are only ankle deep ; and I am 
sure you will live to thank me for my wholesome and dis- 
iuterested advice." 

" Well, well, I will — But surely you will let me stay 
dinner?" 

^' By no means — ^the indulgence can do no good. and 
maydoharm." 
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" Well then, I wiD go ; you have acquired a right to 
govern even my feelings." 

" Pshaw ! I disown ali such right ; if I influence you, 
let it be by your affection for me," 

" Shirley I " cried Lord Livesay squeezing his hand af- 
fectionately, " it is tay first wish to live to shew my grati- 
tude to you by some meaDS in my power, and then I do 
tbink I should die contented." 

" You know I hate this sort of conversation ; but if your 
gratitude be such a troublesome weight to you, you may 
relieve yourself a litle by granting me one request ; name- 
ly, leave to teli Lucy this conversation ; for I shall not be 
easy in mind till I have iraparted it to her." 

" But she will despise me for having allowed myself to 
be talked out of my love." 

" No — she is not a coramon-minded woman ; and she 
will respect you for having been able to listen to reason ; — 
do, therefore, let me communicate to her such parts of 
the conversation as I can relate with propriety5 for, if I 
did not do thus, I should feel as if I had acted an under- 
hand and a treacherous part." 

" Well, well, do as you please," replied the young earl. 
And they returned to the ladies, to 'whom Lord Livesay 
expressed his sorrow for being obliged to go to town di- 
rectly. Then affectionately shaking Catherine's hand, 
and raising his eyes tenderly and mournfully to Lucy's 
face, as if conscious he was gazing on her for the last 
time, he said faintly, " God bless you, my dear Miss 
Slerle ! " and ran out of the house. Lord Shirley fol- 
lowed him to the stables, where, to shorten his trial, he 
had chosen to mount, and was convinced how wise he 
had been in advising his instant departure, by seeing the 
agitation which the poor youth felt at having gazed his 
last 00 the woman whom prudence forbade him to marry. 

" I wonder what ailed the little peer ! " said Lucy ; 
" bis farewell to me vvas almost tender." 

" Quite tender, I think," replied Catherine smiling ; 
•* and who knows what your bright eyes may have done ? 

18* 
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Who knows but he may come and lav bis coronet at yoaf 
feet?" 

" I wish he might ! " cried Lucy with great fervor. 

« Indeed ! " 

*^ Yes ; that I migbt shew the triumph of principleover 
vanity, and prove niy contempt of titles not a mere de- 
clamation, but the well founded sentiment of n]y head and 
heart." 

" That you noight show, I think, on the contrary," re- 
plied Catberine, " the triumph of republican pride (sm 
woman's gentler feelings, over pity and bunianity ;-r-for 
wby should you wish this poor youth to pine for you in a 
hopeless passion, in order to give you an opportunity of 
disp]aying the heartless triumph of a politician ? Oh, fje, 
Lucy ! where is your generosily, where is yt)ur chri»- 
tianity ? " 

'^ Lost, eclipsed, annihilated, for the moment I own, in a 
base and sordid selfishness ; and lam ashamedofmyseIf; 
however, it is past, and ' Richard's himself again*' Put 
hither comes Lord Shirley." 

As soon as he entered, with some archness, but more 
embarrassment of manner, he began to ask Lucy if it 
were possible for him to hribe over to the cause of the 
aristocracy so formidable a foe to it as herself, by the 
ofFer of making her a countess. 

" No," repUed Lucy firmly, yet laughing and blushing 
as she spoke, for she thought the earl was not joking only 
— " No ; you cannot make me a countess yourseIf, and 
you are the only earl who could be worthy the surrender 
of my principles and my consistency." 

" I am glad to hear it," said the earl ; " for now ray 
mind is easy ; as I have to own to you, Miss Merle, that 
Lord Livesay, but for my representations, would have 
nourished bis partiality into a violent passion, and was on 
the point of paying bis addresses to you." 

" And you prevented him, Shirley ! How unkind ! " 

" No, my dearest Catherine, not so ; I trust I have 
been only just and honorable ; for it would have gradfied 
my feelings excessively to have seen our friend elevated 
to a rank which she was formed to adorn." 
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*^ Lord Sbirley," said Lucy, a tear of strong emodon 
glittering in her eye, " I am prouder of that tribute of 
praise aad friendsbip from you, than I sbould bave ever 
been of wearing your friend's coronet. — But pray explain 
to me tliis noble daring of tbe youDg earl. — ^Ab ! I see 
he bas profited by tbe wise lines m Hudibras — ' He wbo 
fiigbts and runs away may live to fight anotber day*' 
And so it was fear of me diat drove bim away !-i-WeU, 
it is better as it is ; for, if I bad been a countess, murder 
.would bave been tbe consequence, for tbe bonorable Mrs 
Baynton would bave died of it ! " 

'* Husb, busb ! Spare my aunt, I desire. But bow 
well sbe bebaves ! — does sbe not, Sbirley ) " 

" To be sure I bave to make tbe amende honorable ; 
for you know I behaved ill enougb j ust now, and I wiU 
teli tales of myself when tbe earl bas set me tb(e ex- 
ample." 

Lord Sbirley then related wbat bad passed, omitting 
anly bis description of Lucy's motber ; for be owned tbe 
manner in whicb he bad described ber as likely to ba- 
rangue at ber own table ; and Lucy declared sbe liked 
berself better at second band tban sbe tbougbt sbe sbould. 

Wben Lord Sbirley bad ended, Lucy gravely told bim, 
sbe was excessively obliged to bim, and sbe rejoiced at 
ali be bad done, because sbe felt tbat sbe could not 
have returned tbe affection witb wbicb Lord Livesay bad 
booored ber, even if ber repugnance to marriage could 
bc eonquered ; and tbat sbe sbould bave been sorry in- 
deed to bave occasioned that terrible misery — a hopeless 
attacbment. And Lord Shirley bad not only tlie satis- 
factory consciousness of having acted riglit, but of baving 
bis motives properly appreciated by one of tbe persons 
most interested in their result. 

Tbe General was also let into tbe secret ; and be, like 
Catberine, was mortified at first that tbe elevation of bis 
young favorite was not to take plače. While tbis con- 
versation wa3 passing, Melvyn bad called and been de- 
nied ; and be suspected by tbe servant's manner tbat tbe 
family were at home. Excessive self-love converts even 
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afironts into proofs of regard ; and Melvyn boped thejr 
were at borne and denied, because he thought it a proof 
tbat LfOrd Sbirley's jealousy bad influenced tbe General 
to act tbus. However, be resolved to call again ; and 
be did so tbe next day. Now tben tbe čase was clear; 
be saw tbe General sitting reading in bis study, and 
stili be was denied to bim. " Poor Miss Sbirley ! " 
tbougbt be, " at least I will give ber tbe power of cboice ; 
tbey sball not force ber cousin on ber acceptance, if sbe 
really prefers me, as I suspect sbe does." And as sooa 
as be retumed to town be wrote a letter to Catberioe, 
wbicb began by complaining tbat be was not aUowed to 
see ber, and finisbed by offering ber, tbougb very humb]y, 
bis band and beart. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The General was witb Catberine wben sbe received 
tbis letter, and in the first moment of ber astonisbraent 
sbe exclaimed — " Here is a letter from Mr Melvyn ! 
How slrange ! " 

" Strange indeed, cbild ! " cried tbe General, laying 
down bis speclacles ; " wbat should be write to you 
about ? " But perceiving ber covered witb blusbes, be sus- 
pected tbe irutb. " So so," said he, " I suppose it is an 
offer of marriage, is it not ? " 

" I can't — can't say it is not," replied Catberine bes- 
itating. 

" Come, let me judge for my self, cbild ! " 

" Is it right to show sucb tbings ? " 

" Perfectly so, surely, to a grandfatber, and necessary 
to be sbown to an accepted lover, especially one witb 
whom from his nature you ougbt to be particularly open." 

" Particularly open ! I am sorry for it," said Catberine 
sighing, and giving bim tbe letter with reluctance. 

" Upon my word, a very bumble modest letter as may 
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be ! But, Catherine, Shirlejr must know of this.'* Then 
witbout awaiting her answer he went in searcb of the 
earl. 

" Here, Lionel," said he, (not seeing Lucjr Merle was 
in the room,) " Here is an offer of marriage from Mel- 
TjTD to Catherine. It is a pity, js it not, that it did not 
come before, to give her an oppprtunit^ of making her 
election between you ? " 

" You are laughing. General ; but I am in earnest when 
I say that I sincerely wish it had. But how bas Cathe- 
rine answered it ? " 

The General turning round now saw Lucy Merle. 
" My dear," said he, " you bught not to have known of 
this ; it is indelicate to mention such things, except where 
it is unavoidable ; but I know you are discreet, and can 
keep a secret." 

" And so," cried Lucy, " he has really offered to her ? 
I wish I might answer the letter." 

" I should like to see how you would do it," said Lord 
Shirley. " General, surely, as she knows of the offer, 
she inay see the manner in which it was made ? " And 
Lucy read the letter — 

" I would answer it thus," said she, sitting down and 
writing 5 — 

" Sir, 

" Under no possible circumstances could I have had 
the power or inclination to accept the offer you have 
made me. Catherine Shirlet." 

Catherine entered the drawing-room just as this letter 
was reading ; and in a degree of almost indignant per- 
turbation desired to know to what that letter was an an- 
swer. 

The question remained unanswered, for a certain de- 
gree of shame kept her auditors silent ; and Catherine 
amtinued, '' If this letter be intended as an answer to 
one I have received, and which ought not to have been 
thus canvassed, I pronounce it to be improper and un- 
feeling ; and 1 also declare that I will allow no one but 
myself to answer the letter in question.** So saying, 
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she took up her letter which laj on the table, and before 
any one spoke she had disappeared. 

'' She IS quite right," said the Greneral, " and we are 
wrong.*' 

Lord Sbirley did not speak ; but he covered his &ce 
with his hands, for there was a severe struggle bettveen 
his sense of right and his jealous7. Lucy Merle's short 
and unfeeling reply to Melvyn's ofier had flattered and 
soothed his jeak)usy; Catherine's reprobatton of that 
repij had imtated it. Sdll, he knew Uiat she was ri^ 
and Lucy wrong; while Lucy, confounded at havmg 
incurred the evident displeasure of her friend, avowed^ 
went Id search of her, to humble herself before ber. 
But she sought her in vain below stairs ; and when she 
knocked at her door up stairs, she was informed that ^e 
was busy, and could not see her yet. 

Perhaps there are few things more appalling than the 
displeasure on principle of an habitually mild, forgiving, 
and fine tempered being — ^it seems to tbrow such deep 
shade^of blame on the offender ! for, how strong and bow 
just must the provpcation be, that can ca]l forth the ex- 
pression of resentment from a creature meek from na- 
ture, and stili more so from principle ! Lucy did not 
know how to endure this proof of Catherine's indigna- 
tion ; and rushing down stairs she burst into the room 
where the gentlemen were, saying, " She is so angry, she 
wiD not see me ! " 

This unusual indulgence of anger in a being so gentle 
as Calherine, was not heard by Lord Shirley without very 
painful sensations ; for it was a proof how strong]y she 
resented any thing disrespectful to his rival Melvyn ; and 
an agonizing suspicion withered the blossoms of his suc- 
cessful love. But while they were thinking over in 
uneasy silence this unwonted conduct in Catherine, she 
entered with aH the calm dignity in her manner indica- 
tive of a mind at ease with itself, and her first *word8 
apologized to Lucy for not having admitted her. " The 
truth was," said she, " I was writing my answer to Mr 
Melvyn, and I did not like to be interrupted«" 
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^' It was an important task, do doubt," obsenred Lord 
Shirlej. 

*' It was,'' answered Catheriae. " ^Mieo a uan bas 
pud a woman tbe greatest compliment any man can pay 
her, iiamel7, expressed his williiigDess to tnist iiis biap- 
piness in her hands, be bas a rigbt to expect civility at 
least, tbougb expressed ia such guarded language as 
wbolIy to preclude bope. To teli SJr MelvyD tbat 1 was 
alreadjr engaged to you, my dear lord, before eitber iny 
aunt or your own fainily are acquainted witb our engage- 
raent, would bave beea improper in che highest degree ; 
nor could I bave mentioned it even bad tbe čase been 
dijSerent ; because it would bave seemed like giving tliat 
engagement as tbe reason of iny refusal, and not tbe re- 
jecting sentiments of niy beart." 

^^ True, yery true," said tbe General and Lucy botb at 
once. 

" Tben, bow did you word your refusal ? — ^Is it gone ? " 
asked Lord Sbirley eagerly. 

" It is." 

^^ My dear girl," cried tbe General, '' we sbould not 
bave objected, I am sure, to wbateyer you tbought pro- 
per to write ; but I bope you can sbow us a copy of your 



answer." 



^^ No doubt ; and I bope you will own tbat my answer, 
tbougb sent witbout your approbation, is not wboily un- 
wortby of it." So saying, sbe presented it to tbem, and 
it was as follows ; — 
" Sir, 

" I beg leave to tbank you, very respectfully, for tbe 
obliging intentions and flattering wisbes expressed in tbe 
letter wbich I bave bad tbe bonor to receive from you ; 
but I must at tbe same tirne assure you tbat it is equally 
out of my potoer, as my inclinationj to grant you sucb 
a return as you solicit ; and tbat I never can be more to 
you tban 

Your sincere well-wisber and obliged bumble servant, 

*' Catherine Shirlev." 

'^ And pray were certain words scored in tbe original, 
as tbese are f " asked Lord Shirley. 
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" Certainly.'' 

" Well, then, I have generosit^ enough to pitjr Mehjn.' 
But Lord Shirley stili repined in his heart at tbe tendv 
ncss of feeling towards Melv}ni, as he tbought it, wltt 
had made Catherine angry with her friend ; and tbat# 
cision of character, which had led her to write and mA 
her refusal \vithout sho\ving it even to the General. 

** I always thought, earl^ in our acquaintance,"saidh 
to himself, " that she had great independence and praol 
decision of character ; no desirable qualities in a wile^ 
but then they aro counterbalanced by so many virtues!* 

Lord Shirley was right in considering Me]vyn as ■ 
object of pity when he received Catherine's answer. Fcf 
hc was a libertine, loving for tbe first tirne in his Efe; 
and Catherine's timid manner in his presence, unitedto 
Lord Shirley's jealousy, had really given him stroog 
hopcs that his anection was retumed. But there wis 
notbing in lier letter for even his vanity to hang a bope 
upon; and he who heretofore had never sighed in 
vain, was not only a rejeeted lover, but had put it in 
the power of tlie proud Shirleys to represent him as 
sueh. But if they did so represent him, he was re- 
solved to deny the fact ; and by looks, and nods, aod 
winks, — a language he was completely master of, — hc 
resolved to insinuate that, if he had been inclined to tiy 
his fortune vvitli Miss Shirley, he should certainly have 
succeeded. 

" I think," said ihe General lwo days after this hap- 
pened, " that I have indulged your whims long enougb, 
and that etiquette deinands I should write to my sister, 
and you to yours, Lionel, and so on to those who have a 
right to expect such a communication." 

The earl and Catherine reluctantly assented to the 
necessity; and accordingly theyboth wrote whateverlet- 
ters they judged necessaiy. 

The letters of the sisters, who were both settled in 
Scotland, were cold but civil ; and Mrs Baynton's was 
very like herself, for it was as follovvs ; 
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<^Dear Bbotheb, 

*' I congratulate you on Aliss Sbirley 's great good lučk ; 
she is tbe most ibrtimate of her sex ; and I sincerely 
bope she wiQ do notbing to disgrace the high situation 
and tbe noble husband sbe bas so unexpectedly obtain- 
ed ; — ^I saj unexpectedly, for I bad no doubt but tbat 
sbe would bave taken up witb Melvyn, — and in sucb 
tbings I bave a sbarp discerning eye, — but I coiiclude 
sbe bas tbougbt better of it. I intend to pay my com- 
pliments to you in form tomorrow, but shall return at 
nigbt. I suppose, brotber, now you are going to lose 
your idol, you will want me to corae back to you, in 
order to resume tbe management of your bouse ; but I 
beg leave to inform you tbat I am going to assurae tbe 
govemment of a bouse of my own, and sball no longer 
reqiiire tbe protection of a brotber. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

"Jane Baynton.*' 

" Tbis is a very strange letter," said tbe General ; " I 
protest I believe the old lady is going to be married, — 
tbougb as to requiriog my protection no longer, I bave 
tbougbt she bad no need of it these five and thirty years. 
My poor cbild ! it is evident she is wounded, not pleased, 
at your bappy prospects ; and I dare say in her beart she 
IS sorry you did not marry Melvyn." 

"1 am sure, sir," said Catherine, " you misjudge my 
poor aunt. But let me read the letter myself." And 
wbeQ read, not even Catherine's charity could form a 
fiitrorable judgment of the beart and špirit of the writer. 

" Forgive my freedom," cried Lucy ; " but I must 
8ay tbat, if I too had been going to be a countess, I much 
fear tbat the coroner's inquest would be now sitting in 
New Street." 

Mrs Baynton did come to dinner the next day ; and 
wben she coldly saluted and congratulated Catherine, 
sbe tumed her cheek to the earl, and he was obliged to 
touch it with his unwilling lips ; but she scarcely deigned 
to notice Lucy. 

" So," said she, " good people," when the servants 
19 
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had left the room aiter dinner, " tbough you have beea 
so rouch out of the world, you have not been unnotipe 
by it, I can teli you ; and a most ridiculous report iv U 
been in circulation, namely, tbat the Earis Sbirlejraiil. 
Livesay were going to lead to the altar Miss Sbir]ey ui Mm 
her friend Miss Merle. For my part, I believed boi f ^ 
reports equally false, but one I was sure was unfouodei 
Silly and drunken and profligate as the poor Lord Live- 
say is, I did not think hini likely to tnarry in tbat mjf ■] 
but I thought it probable tbat he might admire and fidbt |f 
Miss Merle. I am told, Lord Sbirley, he bas turned off 
an old mistress tbat he had, — is tbat true ? " 

'* I make it a point never to allude to arrangements of 
tliis nature, in the company of young and modest womeD," 
replied Lord Shirley, resentmg tbis malignant attack od 
Lucy ; " but if you will favor me witb a private colliis^ 
ence, I shall be bappy to give you any information on the 
subject tbat you may require." Mrs Baynton bit her 
lip, and was sulky and silent directly. '' But," contioued 
be, "I have soraething to say relative to the report, 
which you so confidently denied, Mrs Baynton ; namel^, 
tbat I am convinced in my ovvn mind, if my friend Lucy 
had smiled in the slightest degree on the young earl, sbe 
\vould have had him at her feet, coronet and aJl." 

"And so am I," — " And so am 1," said the General 
and Catherine. 

" Well, you are mighty credulous," replied Mrs Bayn- 
ton ; " and I really believe that young person bas bitten 
you vvilh her democracy, for you do not seem at ali 
shocked at the idea of such a mis-alliance." 

" Oh ! a-propos of alliances ; Mrs Baynton, are you 
about to form an alliance yourself," asked the General, 
" for your letter seems to imply as much ? " 

Mrs Baynton changed color, fanned herself, looked 
important, simpered, drew up, frowned ; and at length 
said, " brolher, I am arrived at years of discretioD, 
and—" 

" Yes," interrupted the General, " long enougb tobave 
šurvived them, I fear." 
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*' You may be as sarcastic as you please, General Shir- 
lej ; but I have ao iodependent fortune, and I have a 
rigbt to do what I please with it ; tberefore, I must trouble 
you not to distress jourself needlessly about my con- 
cerns. You may depend upon it, when I marry (and here 
she forced a laugh) you shall bave wedding favors, not 
excepting Miss ilerle." 

" Tbe first and last favor, madam," said Lucy, " 1 
have ever received or sball receive from you ; and I shall 
▼alue it accordingly." 

" Take čare, take čare, sister, that yourchoice is such 
as not to make yonr wedding favors too strikingly typical 
of your bridegroom's smiles, — bright, but transient in the 
duration of their brightness ; and worn in public for a 
week, then thrown aside and visible no more." 

" Very fancifiil and pretty indeed ; — but really it \vould 
be more agreeable to me if you would call another sub- 
ject. Pray what are the usual amusements at Hampton ? 
beades reading sermons and praying, I mean." 

** Oh, various ! " answered the General, looking stea- 
dily at her ; " and, strange to say, we contrive to kili tirne 
here without slandering our neighbors, repeating imper- 
tinent reports, or saying rude or severe things of people 
or to them. Then, having thus passed the day, we think 
we may venture to close it, if so inclined, witli prayer, 
and preaching too if we like it, because we humbly hope 
that to preaching we have joined practice." 

" You have practised preaching I see very clearly, 
and really have made a great progress for tlie tirne, 
brother, he, he, he ! But teli me, young ladies, is it one 
of the holy habits of Hampton to sit over the wine with 
the gentlemen ? for it is getting very late, and I am going 
to an early party this evening." Catherine immediately 
rose, and the three ladies retired to the drawing room. 

^ That foolish old woman has alarmed and vexed me 
nuicb," said the General ; " for, however provoking and 
odd, sbe is my sister, my only sister, after aH; and 
cfaangedas that face is now, — though she looks very well 
for her years, — it is one which I have looked upon ali niy 
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life, and I should grieve to see those eyes not ODly £m- 
med by age, but also by tears wruQg from them bjl 

iisage- 
*< And why do you suppose she is likelj to be ezpoari 

to it r 

*^ Ob, I am sure she bas a matrimonial ^ pkn in' her 
head ; and I know ber so well, that if I were to hintto 
her tbe necessitj and precaution of having ber own fif- 
tune settled on ber, sbe would fancy I spoke iix)in ime- 
rested motives, and was afraid tbat I and Catherine shoaU 
not be tbe better for it. I wisb you could hint tbe pro- 
priety of sucb unromantic security to her." 

*< How can 1, my dear sir, wben I am gohsg to many 
your beiress, and bers if the law had to voSke ber will?" 

" True, true ; but perbaps my fears are groundlesB ; 
but that new wig, and that additional tmt of rouge, and 
tbat comical air, as if she was brooding over some pl» 
sant secret, ali combine to give me pabful suspicicms. 
However, sufficient to the day is the evil thereof ; and 
why should I damp my joy at'tbe prospect of a marriage 
which is ali my heart can wish, by the fear of one which 
may perhaps never take plače ? " 

Mrs Baynton, meanwhile, was showing off in the draw« 
ing-room ; and she talked so much of a Mr Delaney, and 
repeated his sayings, and how he looked when sucb things 
were said, and so oftec mentioned him as having been her 
beau at this plače and the other, that Lucy was convinced 
there was something particular between them, and she 
gravely asked her whether Rlr Delaney was an elderly 
gentleman. 

" Elderly ? No indeed ! " was the abrupt answer. And 
Lucy ventured to ask no more questions. 

At length her carriage was announced, and Lord Shir- 
ley came to hand her to it. 

" Well, Jane, Good night, Grod bless you ! " said tbe 
General kissing her ; *' and let me remind you, that should 
you ever need a protector and a home, while I live you 
are sure of both." 

The General could not say this unmoved j but Mrs 
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Bavoton heard it so ; and muttering a '* Dear me, broth- 
jfW :" spruDg youthfully into her chariot. 

It was nov? their usual hour for music ; and the lute, 
tbe guitar, and voice of Catherine had always povver to 
dispel the General's gloom ; and Mrs Baynton and her 
strangeness were forgotten. 

Two days afienvards, hovvever, the General received 
a letter from his sister, signed " Jane Delaney," telling hini 
flhe was married that morning to the man of her heart ; a 
gentleman of ancient fami]y and respectable fortune. The 
General was at first speechless with consteruation ; for he 
knew Delaney to be a complete man of the tovvn. Trne, 
he was of an ancient family ; but he had entirely dissi- 
pated his fortune, and no one knew how he lived, but it 
was supposed he lived by gambling ; and though it was 
no wonder that Delaney at the age of fifty should be look- 
ing out to recruit his finances by a weahhy marriage, stili 
it was surprising, he thought, that his sister, to whom his 
character must have been well known, should ha ve thus 
risked her fortune and her happiness. 

" If she has not had her fortune so tied up that he can't 
toucb it, she is a ruined woman ! " eried he. " And this 
secrecy convinces me that no setdements have been 
made ! Do, my dear lord, go to London, and try to find 
out whether my suspicions be just or not ; and, if possi- 
ble, contrive to make the best of wh2X cannot be helped." 

The earl did so ; and found on inquiry that his relation 
and her fortune also were both entirely at the mercy of a 
very dissipated man. On hearing this. Lord Shirley hesi- 
tated not a moment, but went to pay his complimcnts to 
the new-married pair, who had taken a house near Sheen. 

After the first congratulations were over, he desired to 
see the grounds, which were extensive and well laid out ; 
and as Mr Delaney alone accompanied him, the earl deli- 
cately but firmly represented to him, that not having his 
wife's fortune settled on her, was full of injustice to her 
and danger to himself. " For you knovv," said he, " what 
your habits are ; and if there was money tied up which 

19* 
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you could not play awa7, you would always have a re« 
source left for yourself." 

To be brief, Delaney was prevailed upon to let two- 
thirds of his wife's fortune be setded on ber. But in or^ 
der to efiect this, Lord Sh]rley (exacting at the same tirne 
a solemn promise of secrecy) gave Mr Delaney for hii 
own use a considerable sum of money ; but one wh]ch 
bis generous nature did not tbink too mucb to ^ve, in 
order to benefit oven an unamiable fellow-creature and 
relation. 

It was now universally known that Lord Sbirley and 
his beautiful cousin were soon to be united, and tbere 
were two persons who heard the news widi the same feel- 
ings as beamed in the eyes of Milton's devil when he be- 
beld our first parents in the garden of Eklen ; but more 
of tbem hereafter. Let me now proceed to say, that as 
soon as the necessary preparations could be made, Lord 
Shirley received the hand of Catherine at Hampton 
churcb ; no one being present, according to ber particu- 
lar desire, but the General and ber friend. The new 
married couple set off immediately on a tour of some 
length, and Lucy returned in a very depressed state of 
mind to her home ; for she feared, notwithstanding ber 
confidence in Lord Shirley's regard, that the unrestramed 
intercourse which she had been wont to have with Cathe- 
rine was now probably lost to her for ever. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lord Shirley seemed to have now attained the beigbt 
of his wishes. He was in possession of the only woman 
whom he had ever loved, and that vvoman was a treasure 
of beauty, talents, virtue, and piety. Stili there were mo- 
ments when he was not quite happy. He felt thatbefore 
he married he ought to have required from Catherine an 
explanation of that mystery, or that secret, whicb evi- 
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dently at times had visibly afiected ber. Her strong emo- 
tion ^nd faiDtDess on the birth-day were, be doubted not, 
caused by the occasioDa] presence of some object, one 
too wbom sbe feared be sbould encounter ; and wbo and 
wbat was that object ? Has she loved, and loved hope- 
lessly or unworthily, wbispered jeaIousy ; and at sucb 
moments Lord Shirley's feelingsamounted almost to ago- 
ny. But now, be did not like to require tbis explanation, 
partly because be was ashamed to show bow long be bad 
remembered the circumstance, and bow suspicious it bad 
made bim ; and secondly, because, wben be bad binted 
at it, however remotely, be saw Cadierine assume a cold 
reserve of manner, which sbowed bim tbat, if sbe bad a 
secret, be would be degraded in ber eyes by trying to 
discover it. Lord Shirley felt that before they married, 
wbeD Catherine conditioned that sbe should be allowed 
to keep the Sabbatb day as she chose, and not be obliged to 
bave parties or go to parties on that dayy be might bave 
said, " I require in return that you should bave no reserves 
from me." And if she had refused to explain the circum- 
stance that distressed bim, he might bave decliced marry- 
iog a woman who tbought berself justified in having a se- 
cret undisciosed to ber busband, and was likely therefore 
to make ber husband uneasy ; or be would have known on 
wbat conditions be was to marry ber, and would bave 
made up his mind to the consequeDces. 

" I think, Catherine," said he to her one day on tbeir 
journey, " I have never seen any symptoms in you of si- 
milar seizures to those which you had on the birtb-day ? " 

At that moment Catherine stooped to pick up a broocb 
which sbe bad dropped ; and when she raised up ber bead 
again, sbe calmly replied, " No, my dear lord, those sei- 
zures as you call them are not frequent with me." 

" Wbat should I call them then, if they were not 
seizures ? " 

" It iš quite immaterial what name you give them," 
afae replied, fixing her eyes on his face, in wbich sbe saw 
ao expression of most perturbed curiosity and suspicion ; 
and she sigbed with mortification and regret as she be- 
held it. 
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^' The fourtb of JuDe is very near again ; perbaps these 
attacks are yearly ones ; perbaps you may be so seized 
again ? " 

" Perbaps so," replied Catberine ; and evidoptljr 
cbanged tbe conversation. 

No man likes to own tbat be is eitber suspicious ar 
jealoiis ; tberefore Lord Sbir]ey dropped tbe subject widi- 
out daring to speak plainer. But Cadierine had seen aod 
beard enougb to Iower tbe tone of ber expectations, bad 
ber babitual piety allowed it to be too bigb. For, Uest 
as sbe was in a union witb a man wbom sbe loved with 
ali tbe cbastised yet fervent tendemess of a woman's law- 
ful love, sbe saw tbat tbere were faults in bis nature, 
wbicb migbt call fortb ali ber powers of paUence and fi>r- 
bearance ; " Yes," said Catberine in tbe solitude of her 
own room, " even in my brilbant and envied lot, tbere is 
enougb to keep my convictions alive tbat tbis world is a 
State of probation, not of perfect bappiness ; and in the 
raidst 01 my prosperity I ' rejoice with trembling/ " 

Wben Lord and Lady Sbirley retumed from tbeir tour, 
a severe trial awaited tbe affectionate beart of tbe lafter,— 
and tbat was tbe approacbing departure of Liicy Merie 
for America. Her molher was already on tbe eve of bers, 
baving been sent for by lier husband, who bad lately been 
able to procure employment whicb promised him consi- 
derable emolument ; and as Mrs Merle was fondly de- 
voted to bim, sbe resolved to obey bis summons instantly, 
leaving Lucy to settle ber afiairs, and folIow ber in another 
fleet. 

Lucy, tbough sbe loved ber fatber, was not sorry to 
remain in England a little longer, and at ber own dispo- 
sal. Her regret at leaving England was, bovvever, les- 
sened by tbe consciousness tbat Lady Shirley could not 
be to ber wbat Catberine Sbirley bad been. Stili she 
knew tbat, bad she reraained in England, sbe could bave 
seen ber wbenever sbe wisbed it ; if she was ill, sbe could 
bave nursed ber ; if aflSicted, she could have soothed her 
by participating in ber sorrovvs ; — and now tbe vast At- 
lantic was to roU betvveen tbem ! " But sbe will no longer 
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want rae," thought the affectionate girl, and she tried to 
make the selfish yield to the benevolent feeliDg. It was, 
however, with grateful joy that she received a note from 
the earl, informing her that as soon as her mother was 
sailed, he requested her to consider his house as her home 
for as long a time as it suited her to remain in England. 

At length the day was fixed for Mrs Merle to leave 
London ; and Catherine, after sitting some time in serious 
abstraction, told Lord Shirley she was going as soon as 
she had breakfasted to take leave of Mrs Merle. 

" Then I will have the pleasure of accompanying you," 
said the earl, " as I am always glad of an opportunity of 
showing my respect and regard to Miss Merle ; and I 
know she is more pleased with attention to her mother 
tban to herself." 

" Most kindly felt, and most kindly meant," replied 
Catherine with some embarrassment of manner ; " but I 
had rather go alone ; and I will teli Mrs Merle that I alone 
prevented your accompanying me." 

♦^ Rather go atene, Catherine ! — ^That ia a mortifring 
coofession both to my self-love and my afFection. What 
can there be in your adieu to Mrs Merle which I may 
not witness ?." 

" Nothing in our adieu, certainly ; for I shall not be so 
much overcome as to make you apprehensive for my 
life. However," she added after a pause, " if you wish 
to go, I shall be glad of your company." 

" If I were like some men, I should refuse to-go after 
your first refusal." 

" But as there are few men like you, my dear Shirley, 
and you are formed to give, not take an example, I know 
you will go ;" and Lord Shirley, pleased with the com- 
pliment, and incapable of acting from the dictates of 
pique, promised to profit by the permission which she 
gave. 

Lucy's good feelings and her mother^s weak ones were 
gratified by this visit from the earl ; and Mrs Merle re- 
peated her joy at.seeing his lordsihp, and " how good it, 
iras in his lordship to calj to bid her good bye," so often. 
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that his lordship \\-as almost sick of his title. — But itwisl "^ 
not loag before Catberine requested to see Mrs Mob ^ 
alone ; and Lucy, apologizing to Lord Shirley for lei^ 
ing him, hastiljr foIlowed ber mother and Catberine. 

" Tben slie had some private business with Mrs Merle?" 
thought Lord Shirley. " In vain do I try to conquernaj 
suspicions ; there certainly is some mystejry banging ovcr 
ber residence witb the Merles ! " 

It \vas at least twenty minutes before Lucy retumed tD 
tbe room, and apologized in a fearful and hiirried man- 
ner for Catbcnne's continued absence ; but at length Ae 
bcrselfappcared, foUowcd by Mrs Merle ; and ber knk 
i\'as agitated, ber cbeek pale, wbile Mrs Merle's cooih 
tenance exhibited tbe traccs of recent passion, and her 
cbecks were flusbed witb tbe crimson of strong emotion. 

" My dear Lord," said Catberine, " I am ready to rtr 
tend you direct]y." And tbe earl rang for tbe carriage. 

Till it was announced no word was spoken ; and wh(SD 
sbe rose to depart, Catberine coldly took Mrs Merle*8 
hand, and wisbed ber bealth and bappiness. Lord Slu^ 
Iey bo\ved at a distance, and ecboed tbe good wishe8, 
whilc Mrs Merle witb rather a haughty toss of ber head 
wisbed tbem the same ; and Lucy, giving way to a vio- 
lent burst of tears, rusbed past tbem, and left tbe room. 

As soon as tbey were in tbe carriage Catberine leaned 
back, and, tbrowing her handkerchief over ber face, gave 
way herself to tears, and so violently as to excite Lord 
Sbirley's \vonder more than his sympatby. 

" What can have overset vou in this manner ? " said 
be ; " certainly not parting, though it be for ever, witb thal 
disagreeable womau ; especially as I saw little cordiality 
in your last adieu." 

" No ; I am not sufFering from grief for ber departure," 
replied Catberine ; " but from disappointment. I hoped 
before sbe went that she would have enabled me to do an 
act of justice, and she bas refused to do it." 

" What act of justice ? " asked Lord Shirley anxiousIy. 

" I cannot explain myself," ansvvered Catberine ; " and 
1 conjure you, if you love me, to ask no furtber, but 
cbange tbe conversation." 
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E'' How strange, and how mysterious ! " said the earl ; 
»ut so conjured, I must obey ; yet 1 must beg you to 
HDieinber, that if I am confiding, you ougbt to be gene- 
1OUS9 and not impose a greater weigbt on tbe love and 
(onfidence of a busband than he can witb propriety be 
upected to bear." 

:. Catherine spoke not ; but lookbg at Lord Shirley with 
great tenderness, she pressed his band afiectionately, be- 
tween botb hers, and some tirne before tbey reached 
Grosvenor Square Lord Shirley had yielded to ber ef- 
fbits to change tbe conversation. 

I am now gomg to enter upon a very painful task. To 
take tbe mask from vice, and to exhibit botb a man and 
woman under tbe influence of passions the most various 
and diabolical, — ^and leagued for the purpose of destroy- 
ing tbe peace and blackening the reputation, of that virtue 
tbat never even in thought purposeIy ofiended them, is a 
iiecessity from which, while yielding to it, my inmost 
heart recoils ; and I hope I may be allowed to hint at 
crimes, ratber than detail them, in the course of the fol- 
knviDg narrative. 

Sopbia Clerraont was the spoiled heiress of a weak 
imprincipled father. Her mother died early, and her 
father married again ; but as his second wife had unfor- 
tiiDately no children, the little Sophla stili remained a first 
object, and Mrs Clermont took as much pains to spoil her 
as her father did. But I am weary of detailing the pro- 
gress of ruin which is visible in the career of spoiled 
children; tempers uncorrected; passions unrestrained ; 
and selfishness, the parent of callousness of heart, uni- 
Tersal]y triumphant ! 

Sopbia Clermont had great quickness of talents ; and 
thou^ misled by the had examples of ber father and her 
liiotber-in-law, she felt a most decided contempt for the 
beings whose vices had so corrupted her. She despised 
in tbe latter, a woman of impure conversation, of lax 
niorality, and of idie habits ; and in the former she be- 
held a man by turns a tyrant and a driveller, the uxorious 
idolater of his wife, and the frowning malevolent tyrant. 
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The coDsequences of association witb such a pair weFe 
ODly 100 Datural ; tlie purity and innocence of her mind 
were destroyed by the wife and the moral restraiots weak- 
ened, if not annihilated ; while the religious ones were 
utterly banished by the avowed scepticism of the faus- 
band. 

Sophia Clermont's knowIedge of evil was not long cod- 
fined to theory only ; but good lučk, and the confidoice 
which she fearlessly and unblushingly placed in the pa- 
rents who had prepared her young mind for guilt, saved 
her reputation frora the danger that threatened it ; and 
when her fatber and his wife were carrled ofP by a bad 
fever, at little more than the middle stage of their ezist- 
ence, Miss Clermont appeared as a young and beaudfiil 
heiress in the world of fashion ; and sfMte of her maih 
ners, whicb were almost too seducing^ to be consistent 
with innate propriety, she was considered as an innocent 
woman, and no suspicion of her early frailty had ev^ 
reached the scenes in which she now moved. Year, 
however, succeeded to year, and stili she was unmarried; 
and though suitor succeeded to suitor, no one bore away 
the envied prize. Perhaps she did not feel for any one 
a passion strong enough to conquer the scruples which 
the consciousness of secret guilt might oppose to her 
marrying ; for I believe there can be few women so de- 
praved, as not to shrink with a feeling of almost virtuous 
horror from the idea of giving to the honorable protectioD 
of a conGding husband, a woman consciously stained with 
previous though secret criminality. Be that as it may, 
Sophia Clermont was stili unmarried ; and from the at- 
tractions of her person and countenance, and the seduc- 
tion of her manners was stili the terror of wives and the 
envy of single women, when Lord Shirley first entered 
on his career of fashionable life, and was consequently 
ambitious of being known to the syren who had fasci- 
nated so many of his acquaintance. 

The impression which each made on the other, though 
equal in strengtlr, was different in its nature« Lord Shir- 
ley felt the fuU force of Sophia's power to cbarm as a 
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nistress, but he felt not the slightest wish to secure her 
IS his wife ; and he therefore felt she was a wonian to 
)e shunned, for his honorandhis principles prevented his 
irishing to become her seducer, and she was certainly 
lot the sort of woman to whom he wished to give his 
lame, and his rank. 

Miss Clermont, on the contrar7, beheld in Lord Shirley 
lie only man to whom she could ever bear to surrender 
iier Iiberty ; and he became very soon the onIy wish and 
^ssion of her impassioned nature. In vain did Lord 
Shirley avoid her society. She contrived to be in his way 
p^herever he was expected. Tet at first so guarded was 
iier manner, and so tiraid her expression, that though Lord 
3hirley suspected her attachment, he could not bc quite 
šertain of it ; but finding this method of proceeding too 
dow and too unsure, she suffered herself to give way to 
iie imsery of unrequited love ; and by her sighs,, and 
lie moumful tendemess of her countenanc^, wherever 
she met the earl, she shovved herself given up to that 
ftbandonment of tender sorrow, which, though it might 
Ihtter his vanity, disgusted his sense of propriety, and 
nade her further than ever from the attainment of her 
end. 

In the meanwlii}e Lord Shirley's insensibility to the 
honor of carrying off the greatest beauty and heiress of 
tbe day, and of conquering that invulnerable heart which 
bad so long been besieged in vam, ivas the wonder of 
Bverj body who knewnot the earPs strength of mind, and 
the rigidness of his ideas with respect to female conduct 
and manners. He was too rich to be bribed by her 
vrealth, too young and too much admired to want to 
many the first beauty virhom he saw, and valued the pos- 
Bemon of his heart at too high a rate to yield them to the 
weak woman who gave him hers unsought. 

Sophia Clermont, to whora conquest had hitherto been 
habitual, and who had therefore never expected to fail of 
making any man her slave ivhom she wished to captivate, 
was rendered nearly frantic by the insensibi}ity of the 
earl ; and as she had never been taught to restrain any 
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passion witbiQ tbe bounds either of propriety or virtue, 
she resolved to try, as a last resource, wbetber Lord 
Shirley's vaDit}r might not be made tbe means of awakeiir 
ing bis sensibUity. Accordingk, sbe got a friend to hiot 
to bim tbat a youag and beautiful heiress was dying &r 
bim, and that a pbysician was actually called in. 

Lord Sbirley afiected to laugb at tbe tale as false, and 
coolly said, " Poor tbing ! bow cruelly neglected inust the 
education of tbat young person bave been, wbo could be 
so completely subdued by love for any man ! " 

Tbe next and most daring step was to address tbe eail 
bimself, wbicb sbe did certainlv in toucbing and iropas- 
sioned language, stating berseli to be as sbe believed od 
ber deatb-bed, and tberefore sbe boped tbe most rigid d 
women would tbink ber privileged to own and claim hb 
pity for a bopeless and ardent attacbraent wbicb bad cut 
ber oflFin tbe very prime of ber existence; — and tbislet- 
ter concluded witb an earnest wisb to see bim before she 
breatbed ber last. 

Lord Sbirley could not read tbis letter unmoved ; and 
bowever be migbt despise ber weakness, be pitied ber 
sufierings. But be did not like to grant ber tbe desired 
interview, unless be was sure that she was really dyiDg ; 
as bis suspicious nature, and indeed his knowledge of . 
character, led bim to tbink that the woman wbo bad so 
little self-restriction as to give way in so improper a man- 
ner to the indulgence of ber feelings, might also be artftd 
enougb to« feign the danger to which she was really not 
exposed. But Sophia's physician was a young man, and 
very mueh devoted to her and ber charms. He tbere- 
forfc, either from want of skill and experience to form a 
right judgment of her symptoms, or from being led by 
partiality to believe ber account of her state, ratber tban 
trust to his own opinion, assured the earl that be believed 
Miss Clermont to be in the greatest danger, and to be 
sinking very fast ; adding with tears in his eyes, " And 
the world is going to lose its brightest ornament ! " 

Lord Shir]ey on hearing this was shocked at bis sus- 
picious ; and being equally shocked at tbe idea of tbat 
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UDtimeIy iate which he had so iDnocentIj occasioned, he 
beshated no longer to grant the requested interview. 
Accordingly be wrote a guarded answer, but fuU of re- 
spectful feeling tovvards the unhappy writer of the letter, 
and promising to call on her at any hour she would ap- 
point. Sbe fixed an hour the next day, and Lord Shir- 
]ey wa9 punctual to his appointment. 

Sophia Clermont had intended to make a very passion- 
atd display of her tendemess in tbis interview, whicb took 
plače in a room darkened in order to bide, not the rav- 
ages which grief and sickness had made in her person, 
but to conceal the glaring fact, that they had made none 
worth noticing, while she reclined on a chaise lounge in a 
yery becoming undress, and supported by pillows ; but as 
soon as she saw Lord Shirley, ali her intended acting was 
lost in real feeling, and the paltry artifice of her character 
was annihilated for a while by the manly and ingenuous 
sensibility of his. They were both of them at first too 
much agitated to speak. And when Lord Shirley spoke, 
he expressed with great energy his sorrow for her situa- 
tioD, and his hope that she would stili recover. 

« To recover, is neither my hope nor my wish," she 
replied 5 "but I ventured to request this interview, in order 
to beg a favor of you, my lord ; — I want you to promise 
to accept the bequest. 1 wish to/make you, and then 
almost the onlycare I have in dying will be removed." 

*' I would do any thing, bowever painful to me, to 
oblige you ; and I will even, if you desire it, accept a 
bequest, but I hope not a large one." 

Sopbia faintly smiled, and said— " Certainly a very 
large Dequest, but not one of money. Tt was her poor, 
as she caUed them, on an e^tate of hers that joined one of 
Lord Shirley's ; and on this estate she had lately, in imi- 
tatioD of him, and in order to gain his good opinion, erect- 
ed schools and cottages ; and she now requested him to 
see that tbese institutions were properly kept up, and her 
poor properly maintained out 01 the funds for that pur- 
pose vhich she had leit. 

Lord Shirley, relieved in mind by this explanation. 
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readily promised compliance ; and as he looked at her, 
Sophia saw in his expressive couDteoaDce, that never be- 
fore bad his eyes dwelt on her with such tender admin- 
tion. This conviction awakened such hope in her bosom, 
that, conscious she could not long continue the dyiDg weak- 
ness which it was her interest to affect, she coinplained 
of b^ing very faint, and extending her beautiful hand to 
Lord Shirley, begged him to leave her. Lord Shirley 
respectfully pressed her hand to his lips, and slowly wUi- 
drew ; but looking back when he reached the door, he 
saw the invalid raising berself on her couch without aDy 
great apparent effort ; whi]e, as she bent fonvard^ tfaie 
light from the only open part of the window fell upon her 
face, and he saw with some surprise that tbat lovely fauce 
had not lost much of its bloom, and certablv none of its 
roundness ; and yet she was said to be dying, and she 
said so berself ! 

This sight made him suspect the reality of her danger, 
and he began aiso to think the bequest ostentatious. In 
short, when once suspicion and distrust get possessaon of 
the mind, their influence increases every moment ; and 
Lord Shirley almost repented of having even for a mo- 
ment thought of admbistering to her the medicine of 
hope. 

Lord Shirley had met on the stairs a friend of Sophia— 
one of those women who have that sort of proffigate 
unprincipled good nature, which leads them to ivish to 
say pleasant rather than true thihgs ; and this lady assured 
her that she met Lord Shirley in such a transport of 
grief, as could onIy proceed from such tender pity asmust, 
if not already love, certainly become so in time. 

Sophia's vanity made her easily believe this we]come 
tale ; while her reason forgot to suggest, that if this were 
the State of Lord Shirley's heart, what motive could there 
be for his not revealing it ? Hovvever, she now thought 
that, after having caused berself to be represented not 
only as at the point of deatb, but also as dead, it was 
high time to end the farce, and seem to be slowly reco- 
vering; v^^hich she did, to the great joy of Lord Shir]ey, 
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who, when he heard she was no more, had endured self 
upbraidiDgs, and miserj, for wbich his leason disowned 
aU necessity, though his feelings persisted in prompting 
tbem. 

Sophia soon assured him she was better, under her 
own hand, attribudng her recoverj to the effect of the 
kiod interest which she was told he had expressed for 
ber ; and assuring him, tbat having seen death so near, 
and beiog weaned by this awful trial from the passions 
and their warfare ; ali she now wished for was to pass the 
remainder of her days, which she felt wouId not be long, 
in the society of the few whom her head and heart ap- 
proved ; and the only thing she required of the earl 
was, occasionally to join the select society that had pro- 
mised to assemble at ber house, during her slow conva- 
lescence. 

Lord Shirley thought it would be churlish to refuse 
this request ; tbough by unreservedly complying with it 
be exposed himself to the influence of such fascinations 
as few men could have been able to resist ^ and Sophia's 
presence beeame every day more necessary to his amuse- 
ment if not to his happiness. 

But she presumed too much and too soon on the ad- 
vantage which she had gained. Again she allovved her 
eyes to talk a stronger language than that of friendship, 
and Lord Shirley was once more on his guard. One 
evening she had taken him into another room to consult 
bim on some improvements which she wished to make in 
her plans for the poor, one of the earl's favorite pursuits ; 
and in discussing tbem, they showed such a marked simt- 
larity in their views and sentiments, and the earl regard- 
ed her with such animated and tender pleasure, that she 
unguardedly exclaimed, " O Lord Shirley ! united as 
we tbus are in the most important and best pursuits of 
life, why cannot our union be otherwise completed ? Is 
it, teli me — is it indeed impossible that I may ever hope 
to be more to you than I now am ? " 

Lord Shirley, tbus taken by surprise, was for a mo- 
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ment unable to answer. At length be recovered him* 
self, and with some firmness of maDner said, '' This is 
surely not a proper time or plače to dišcuss so delicate a 
point ; but, if you wish it, I will no longer shrink from 
meeting the subject fairlj, and I wi]l do mjrself tbe 
honor of calling on you at any tirne you like for tbat 
purpose." 

Sophia, tbough she saw in tbis proposal as much to 
fear as to hope, consented to it ; and a day and bour 
were fixed. llie earl began by assuring her tbat he 
tbougbt her not only the most beautiful and most attrae- 
tive woman also that he had ever seen, but the most 
eloquent and the cleverest woraan that he had ever con- 
versed with ; and such was and ever had been her in- 
fluence over his feelings, that it was the completest vio- 
tory which his reason and his self-knowledge ever gained 
over biro, when they positively forbade him to seek her 
hand in marriage. 

" Positively forbid ! " exclaimed Sophia ; " Oh ! do 
not say so, or you will drive me to distraction." 

" Better that I should do so beforethan after marriage; 
and I certainly should make you mad, and you would 
make me so, if we were man and wife." 

" How so ? — Impossible ! " 

" No— possible and certain ; — for I am by nature 
jealous, apd your manners are such as to drive a jeakus 
husband into frenzy." 

" ]\Iy manners ! " 

" Yes ; they are so universally and so particularly al- 
luring, that almost (exeuse my boldness) in the words of 
an old song, * the hope they give prevents desire ;' and 
your evident thirst for admiration robs you in my opinion 
of nearly ali your just claim to it." 

" You are severe, my lord," she replied, " but I must 
o\vn that till I knew you I only wished for general admi- 
ration ; — now, there is nothing I would not do, nothing I 
would not sacrifice, consistent with virtue and reputatioD, 
to gain from you one approving smile. I am very youDg, 
and my manners may yet be altered to any thing, give 
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me but a sufficient motive for roakiDs; tbe change. Do 
let me tij-to be what you wbh ; and do not, for raercv^s 
sake, listen to tbe present prohibitions of jour reason, 
but wait for your final decision, till you bave seen what I 
am capable of being to please you." 

'^ Alas !'* cried Lin-d Shirlev shaking bis bead, " habit 
is a second nature ; and you are going to aher your5, not 
firom a conviction that tbose babits were always wrong, but 
in order to ca]Ty a point, and please me. \^'hat then 
shall convince me, wben diat point is gained, tbat you 
will not relapse again on the first temptation, and, like tbe 
cat in the fable, pursue your original propen^des ? " 

Sopbia bit her lip ; for she saw ikow strongly Lord 
Sbirley's sane judgment was against ber, and tbat bis 
admiration of ber was not strong enougb to resist it ; 
boweyer, sbe again begged bim not to be rasb in bis de- 
dsions, but aHow ber to new- model her manners, in order 
to prove that she was wax in bis hands, and tbat be could 
make of her whatever be chose. 

** 1 will continue to visit you,*' said be, " but I solemnly 
assure you that I look on myself as a free man ; and let 
you improve as you may, I consider myself as having 
given you no claims on me." 

He dld visit her ; and Sopbia, baving become mod- 
est in her style of dressing and reserved in her gene- 
ral appearance, won so much on the earPs confidence 
and esteem, while bis self-love was so gratified by tbe 
metamorphosis he had occasioned, that diose of ber fe- 
male friends, who with seeming pity, but real malignity, 
had told her she was always called " Poor Sopbia Cler- 
mont " ever since it was seen that she loved Lord Shirley 
in vain, were now glad to flatter the vanity they had 
formerly wounded, in order to obtain favor vvith one Tvbo 
would, tbey expected, as the Countess Shirley, be raore 
f(dk>wed than ever, and give the finest parties in town. — 
And it is probable that Sophia would have succeeded at 
]mt in fixing the affections of the fastidious earl, and have 
ibrced bim to marry her in spite of bis judgment, had 
not bis beautiful cousin been introduced to bis know- 
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ledge,^howing him what he as yet had never seen, a 
woman who seemed to be indifferent to admiration in 
general, and wholIy regardless whether he admired her 
or not. This novelty and this character iramediately en- 
gaged his attention ; stili, when mortified at Catherine's 
coldness, he used to take refuge from it in the ill-con- 
cealed tenderness of the impassioned Sophia. But tben, 
when he contrasted her passionate regard, her passionate 
glances, with the modest friendship and the chaste^ex- 
pression of his lovely relation, he again turned from So- 
phia, as Hercules did from Pleasure, and fixed his choice 
on Virtue in the shape of Catherine. 

Sophia soon heard of the General's new-found heiress, 
and she read her fate in the cold abstracted raanner of 
Lord Shirley towards her, and in his blushing cheek, and 
his hesitating, evasive answers, whenever he was interro- 
gated respecting his fair cousin ; while his visits at her 
house became very soon unfrequent. She however re- 
strained herself within some bounds, till she heard that 
their marriage was certainly to take plače before the 
birth-day, and that Catherine was to appear there for the 
first time as the Countess Shirley. 

Even to the mildest nature, even to the best regulated 
mind, I believe the torture of jealousy to be full of raad- 
ening influence ; what then must it be to a woman un- 
used to control her passions, and who, till she knew Lord 
Shirley, had known not an ungratified wish ! — At length 
with a sort of desperate firmness she wrote to Lord 
Shirley the follovving note : 

" Miss Clermont presents her compliments to Lord 
Shirley, and requests the honor of seeing him at her 
house this moming at two o'clock, to speak to him on a 
little business." 

The unusual coldness of the note surprised but did not 
alarm Lord Shirley ; on the contrary he was glad to find 
her style so much altered for the better, and he waited 
upon her vvith great alacrity. It was not now necessary 
for her to darken the room in order to conceal that no 
paleness had robbed her cheek of its beauty ; for pale as 
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that of death was now the cheek of Sophia Clermont, 
and livid as its lip was that whicb, now, parched and 
quivering with emotioD, assumed a ghastly smiie as 
the earl entered, and bade him folIow her to her bovr 
doir. When there, she fixed on him her now dim but 
stili piercmg eyes, and asked him whether it was true 
that he was on the eve of marriage with his cousin. 

" Though I deny your right to question me," replied 
the earl, " I answer No ! " 

" Are you engaged to her ? " 

« No." 

" Have you ever proposed maniage to her ?" 

« Never." 

** Do you mean to do so ? " 

" Some time or other probably I shall do it." 

** You love her then ? " 

" I am now convinced 1 do." 

" And you have the barbarity to teli me this in spite 
of iiiy love for you, and in defiance of my claims ? " 

" Claims you have none — I never directly or indirectly 
eDCOuraged your tenderness ; else I should have blamed 
myself, a blame I am now wholly free from. Nay, I 
have been more on my guard than most men would pro- 
bably have been ; for you know that my conduct to you 
has always been that of a brother only, diough some men 
would have allowed themselves to express fondness for 
you, even though conscious that they felt not love ; there- 
fore 1 have no grounds for the slightest self-reproach, and 
am atperfect liberty to love, to address, and to marry any 
woman I choose." 

" Undoubtedly — undoubtedly," eried Sophia in a quick 
and hurried manner, '^ undoubtedly. But I will not live 
to see it." Then snatching up a pištol concealed under 
a sofa pilIow, she endeavored to put it to her temples ; 
but not 80 quickly but that Lord Shirley had time to wrest 
it from her grasp, and Sophia full of agony and sbame 
šunk back upon the sofa. 

Lord Shirley fek so shocked at sight of her misery, 
that had he yielded to his feelings, he would have clasp- 
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ed the poor sufferer to his bosom, and have wept over 
ber with anxious and even fond compassion. out be 
knew that such proofs of tenderness would injure, not 
cure her ; and tnat, whatever he felt in his heart, hb 
conduct must be cold, if not in a nieasure, severe and 
cruel. 

^' Rash woman ! " he cried in a firm voice and chilling 
manner, " what could you expect by thus giving way to 
such a wicked indulgence of passion ? Could you hope 
to make me pity and regret you ? If so, bow vain uie 
hope, how inadequate the means ! After the first dreadfiil 
shock was over, do you think I could be so imbecile as 
to regret that I did not love and marry a being so mucb 
the slave of ungovemable impulse as yourself ? No, 
dear Miss Clermont ! if you wish me to honor and ad- 
mire you, live and conquer this unworthy love ; for that 
love in a woman, whoever be the object of it, must al- 
ways be unworthy of her, which is wholly unsolicited and 
wholly unrequited." 

^^ 1 thank ^ou, my lord," cried Sophia rising, and near- 
Iy choked with indignation and resentment. " I thank 
you for two things ; in the first plače, for having saved 
me from the folly and wickedness of suicide ; and in the 
second plače, for having taken from me my wish to com- 
mit it, at least for your sake, as you have convinced me, 
by what you have just had the barbarlty to utter, that 
your temper is as malignant as your heart is cruel and 
unfeeling. Away, and fear not that I shall again attempt 
my life ! No, I despise myself for my past fond foUjr, 
and ali I regret is, that I ever fed your vanity by an 
avowal of it ! " 

Lord Shirley felt his mind excessively relieved by 
hearing this ; and not waiting for a second dismissal, te 
hastily bowed and withdrew. 

Lord Shirley seemed both by his words and manner 
to be so cold, so severe, and so unfeelmg, that a woman 
of Sophia's violent špirit could not fail to resent it ; and 
for some days she fancied herself cured of her passioa ; 
also, well knowing that Lord Shirley would never reveal 
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vbat faad passed, she weDt into company as usual, with- 
mt fear of being an object either of pitj or reprobation. 
3ut ber secret was not so safe as she fancied ; for her 
)wn maid, kiK)wing of tbe appointment, had listened at 
he door, and beard ali that passed. Howeyer, sbe kept 
he secret pretty well, till having quarrelled with ber inis- 
ress sbe left tbe plače, and told aU sbe knew to ber next 
ady ; wbo had, bowever, discretion enough tawbisper it 
ynly to iioo or three iniimate friends ; by wbicb meanstbe 
^irculation of tbe anecdote was slow ; and it was only 
just beginning to be known wben Lord Shirley banded 
Miss Clermont to ber carriage, — a civiUty wbich Melvyn 
ind tbe ducbess bad botb said be could not belp. 

It was at tbis moment of wounded pride and disap- 
pointed passion, of bate struggling witb stili powerful love, 
and a desire of revenge, perhaps triumphant over every 
Dtber feeling in tbe beart of Sopbia Clermont, that Mel- 
(ryn became introduced at ber house. Thougb be had 
DO feeling like love towards her, he admired her style of 
beauty, and was charmed with ber conversation ; and 
Mrbile he resolved to profess bimself her lovcr, he knew 
he must be kindly received, because her reputation was 
in bis power. 

He had recently been staying in tbe village wbere she 
ivas bom and where she bad passed ber youtb ; and there 
he contrived to discover a secret relative to ber, whicb, 
if disclosed raight drive ber out of society, or at least 
prevent ber ever forming a respectable marriage. As 
tbeir intimacy increased, he gradiially hinted at bis knowl- 
edge ; and Sopbia soon saw, that, instead of wishing to 
strengtben ber in tbe patbs of penitence and virtue, be 
was desirous of plunging her bimself in tbe same er- 
rors wbicb sbe seemed to bave abandoned. And as sbe 
was in bis power — ^the consequence was certain. — But 
enough of a picture so disgusting, thougb I am forced only 
10 vary tbe scene, not to quit it entirely. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I BiusT DOW give some description of the real 
ter of Melvyn. — In describing a man wholly absc 
the desire of revenge inspired by hatred, and that 
bora of long and early jealousy, 1 trust I am scar< 
stepping the modesty of nature, as jealousy is, I ; 
vinced, as powerful an agent in the moral world, i 
is in the pbysical one ; and that the exertions of 
mer in their way are as pregnant with sure destru 
the exp]osions of the latter. 

But by jealousy I do not only mean in this c 
jealousy attendant on disappointed and ardent 
I mean a feeling allied to the meaner passion c 
and which is the resuh of competition ; that feelin 
so often makes the man of weahh underrate the 
of his rival in opulence, the professional man ui 
the gains of his professional brethren, the author < 
the reieility of his brother author's numerous edi 
his works, and the beauty doubt the number and 
a rival beauty's offers. 

It was this feeling which laid the foundation of t 
towards Lord Shirley in Melvyn's breast, which t 
and more amiable jealousy perfected. At schoc 
vyn had no competitor but the young earl — and hc 
alone bore away the prizes from Melv3m, which, 
Lord Shirley's superior merit, he would have ui 
obtained. Nor was Lord Shirley less successful 
ing the love of his school-fellows to a much grea 
gree than he did. They were both leaders of t 
ties in the school, and those only whom Lord Shi 
jected, enroUed themselves under the banners of B 
for though Melvyn's character was unblemished, 
concealed his vices as carefully as many unguarde 
display theirs, he wanted that generous and mani 
which always distinguished Lord Shirley ; and tho 
manner of Melvyn was always kind, soft, and insii 
and none but very acutQ observers could suspect 
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temper was bad and his heart malignant, it never inspired 
that contidence and that devoted attachment which would 
at any ume have led the followers of Lord Shirley to 
risk even tbeir lives in his service. 

It was, therefore, with a heart fuU of malevolent and 
vindictive feeling towards that unconscious earl, that Mel- 
vyn left scbool and went to College, where again Lord 
Shirley and he were competitors, and an academical 
honor, was adjudged trn the former, for which he had vainly 
toiled. And there was stili another reason for added ha- 
tred ; Melvyn, by means of a very active agent on sueh 
occasions, whom he had in his pay, had conveyed a beau- 
tiful girl from her father's house, who happened to be a 
tenant of Lord Shirley's ; and the poor man in the agony 
of his heart, went to the young earl, who was, he knew, 
ever ready to listen to the tale of distress, and as ready to 
redress wrong wherever it existed. 

Lord Shirley instantly endeavored to find out whither 
the deluded girl had been carried ; and having discover- 
ed her, he exhibited the exemplary sight of a young and 
fascinating nobleman exhorting a lovely girl to fly from 
the temptations which were aboiit to be ofiered her, and 
retum to the safe and virtuous protection of her half-dis- 
tracted parents. The consequence of his pure and pious 
eIoquence was, that Lord Shirley bore her away in 
triumph from the power of Melvyn's agent, who appeared 
the principal in the business ; but as Melvyn had visited 
the girl under a feigned name, the part which he had in 
this transaction would have been stili unknown, even bad 
his victim owned her apparent lover was not the real one; 
therefore, though Melvjni experienced severe disappoint- 
ment he knew that he was safe every way from detec- 
tion ; stili, he could not forgive the cause of his failure, 
and his hatred of Lord Sbirley and desire of revenge 
became from that moment stronger than ever. 

No woDder therefore that, when the earl a few years 
after deprived him as we have seen of the object of his 
lawfid love also, and was the cause of his being refused 
for the first time in his Ufe, the finisbing stroke was given 

9.1 
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to his desire for vengeance, especiallj as he fancied Lord 
Shirley had interfered to prevent his loveljr sister Lady 
Frances from encouraging the addresses whicb he was 
ODce inclined to ofier ber ; and he resolved that the maa 
vvbo had so often wounded his self-love and iropeded Us 
success, should, if he could efiect the dark and rooted 
purpose of his soul, be made to feel the results of his 
deep-rooted resentment; and he well knew that, if he 
had a heart to conceive, he had also a head to plan and a 
band to execute wbatever villany bb n)alignity suggested. 
Such was the man who, soon after the marriage of Lord 
and Lady Sbirley, called, as was his daily custom, at the 
house of Sophia Clermont. 

" So," cried Sophia, " you let that odious saint slip 
tbrougb your fingers at last ! How could you be so stu- 
pid ? — ^Thougb 1 never believed she preferred you to 
Shirley." 

" Nor /that Lord Shirley could ever besitate to pre- 
fer ber to you — as a mife, 1 mean. But surely I migbt 
as well reproach you for letting Shirley escape your 
snares — ^you migbt have contrived to entangle his honor 
in such a manner that he could not have belped marrying 
you." 

" No ! I do not believe that be bas so liltle firmness of 
character as to have raarried me had I degraded myself 
in his eyes, because be would have known that the ad- 
vances had been ali on my side, and consequently his honor 
free. But I would not have been his on such terras, for 
I loved hira so truly that I was greedy of his respect ; 
and noWj though I am sure he blames me as indecorous, 
and as a woman of ill-regulated mind, I have the consola- 
tion of knovving that be thinks me a woman of virtue." 

" Yes — poor men are often sad dupes," replied Melvyn 
witb a sneer. " But bow I hate tbis Shirley ! " 

" And bow I hate his wife ! nay, him too sometimes. 
And I am told tbey are so happy ! so attached ! O ! I 
could destroy them botb ! " 

'^ The destruction of the husband alone would satisfy 
me, or ratber the destruction of his happiness." 
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" Nay, even your vanitjr, surely, cannot expect to cor- 
rupt Lady Shirley?" 

" No— At least the prospect is very remote ; but if 1 
can make her lord believe that I have seduced her, I 
shall be quite satisfied." 

" And can you do this ? " 

" Yes, I think I can. I have discovered she has a 
secret, which is for some reason or other unknovvn to the 
earl, and is to reraain so — by this means she is, in a de- 
gree, in my power." 

" Indeed ! Poor creature ! Then I am sure you will 
have no mercy on her. But how can this samt have 
secrets which she dares not teli her husband ? " 

" That I can't comprehend ; for an unworthy secret it 
cannot be, as I believe her to be ipimtv itsdf" 

" Not the more for being a proiessed saint^ I sup- 
pose.'*" 

*^ Indeed I do, for being such a saint as she is, for a 
professed saint she is not. You use the term in speak- 
ing of her as one of reproach and distrust, I perceive ? " 

" And do not you ? has she converted you, and taught 

irou to believe in the mummery which you have so often 
aughed at?" 

" Ijisten, my pretty esjnrtfort ; vou are a female phi- 
losopher, and it is natural enough that men should flatter 
female philosophers who have bright eyes, on the noble 
independence of their way of thinking, and admire the 
strength of their minds for having thrown offthe shackles 
of vuigar prejudice. But do you believe that the men who 
saj this would marry a woman so thmking and so talking ? 
Do you not believe that they would be horror-struck to 
kiiow their wife, their sister, or their daughter, had thrown 
offber belief in religion, and had thereby deprived herself 
of tbe only sure guardian of her morals and respectability ? 
No, we ali of us know better ; and there is a something 
in a truly and unaffectedly pious woman, that the most 
abandoned libertine beholds with love and reverence." 

" Reverence perhaps, but not love ; and for my part, 
I wonder what you can see in Lady Shirley — though 
handsome, she is certainly not attractive." 
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'' Attractive ! No — ^not if you mean that meretricious 
attractioD which aims not at the heart ; but she is to me, 
and I doubt not to other men, rendered more alluring by 
her consummate purity, and her heavenlj-muidedness. 
It were such a glorious triumph to be loved b^ such 
a creature, and to dispute her affections with the Great 
Being whom she is not ashamed to adore. But the 
generality of yoiir sex are fools ; you doD't know 
your own interests ; if you did, you would feel that tbe 
strongest and surest charm to captivate even the most 
profligate of our sex, must be the greatest coDtrast you 
can make yourselves in mind, manners, and appearanee, 
to the poor wretched beings who live by the wages d 
iniquity. We come not into the society of viituous 
women to meet the allurements or gaze on the diess of 
a courtezan ! Poor, lovely, fascinatmg but mistaken ^1! 
what have thy philosophy and thy seductions done finr 
thee ? Could they captivate for thee the (m\y man tbou 
hast ever loved ? " 

^' Peace ! monster, peace ! " cried Sophia, almost 
choked with passion. ^'1 loathe, I abhor you. Quit 
my sight this instant ! out of my house, or I mil ring for 
my footman to turn you out ! " 

" You dare not, my sweet soul ! " returned Melvjm 
with a malignant smile. '' You forget you too are in my 
power — and I never show mercy, you know. But come, 
I 'II sooth .thee again, my love, by promising you revenge 
on this sweet saint Shirley." 

" Will you ! can you do this ? If so, I will forgive you 
any thing." 

" Then will you assist me ?" 

" Yes ; to the best of my ability." 

" And you see Shirley soraetimes ? " 

" Oh yes, he makes a point of being very civil to me ; 
and so does his lady, with whom he delicately thought 
no doubt it would be well for me to seem on good terms ; 
and I also see that he has great confidence in what I say 
and think." 

^' Indeed ! I always thought bim a weak man.'' 
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" Thank ye ! But you may say any tbing, provided 
you disunite this now happy couple." 

" Well, we will speak further." And thus they sep- 
arated. 

But to retiira to the conteraplation of more pleasing 
characters. 

The fourth of June again arrived, and beheld Cath- 
erine a blooming bride at St James's. That day as she 
returned, she had certainly no seizures, as Lord Shirley 
called them ; though it is certain that she čast a timid 
eye an the crowd as she walked along the covered way 
to her carriage, and her lord folIowed the direction of 
her eyes whithersoever they moved. But to return to 
Lucy Merle. 

When Lucy took up her abode with Catherine, she 
assured her noble bost and hostess, that it was her earn- 
est desire to be allowed to retire to bed when they went 
to evening parties, as it was by no roeans her wish to 
move in those circles which her situation in life gave her 
no right to enter, and where she could onIy be as an ap- 
pendage to her friend. 

" Ah, Lucy ! " said Catherine, " I see how it is ; your 
republican pride makes you disdain to go any where as 
an appendage on]y." 

" Not so," replied Lucy blushing ; " though generally 
speaking, I am desirous of being a noun substantive, yet 
to you I should always be proud of being merely a noun 
adjective, and could always say — 

< Let my little bark attendant sail, 

Enjoy your triumph, and partake the gale.' *' 

" 1 do not doubt you," observed Lord Shirley kindly ; 
" but believe nae, I know enough of fashionable life to be 
certain that if you are launched on its buoyant tide, only 
as a little attendant bark, you will soon become a vessel 
of gallant trira, and sail sJong surrounded by attendant 
barks yourself." 

" Impossible ! " cried Lucy ; " you must be joking. 
Wbat! sucb a nobody as L What ! that young person, 

21* 
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as Mrs Baynton used to call me ; can she exp€Ct to be 
even looked at in tbe beau raonde ?" 

^' Do yoii tbink that eyes aod tasUs are confined to tbe 
tiers Stat? O fie ! this is the severest censure on tbe 
privileged orders that you have ever passed." 

" I fhank you for such encouraging flattery, iny lord ; 
bu( even now I am incredulous, and must beg alwa3rs to 
stay at home." 

<< Not always ; — ^to be sure you will acconipany me 
to tbe duchess of C — — *s concert?" said Catberine. 

Before Lucy could reply, tbe duchess wasanDOU9ced^ 
and Lucy bemg tbe first person whoni sbe saw wbeo 
she entered, sbe immediately accosted ber, sayiQg tint 
tbe visit was to her, and she bad brought witbher a card 
for her concert. 

<' It is ali in vain, duchess," said Lord Sbirley ; '^our 
fair friend here thinks we patricians have no taste, and 
that if she shines in our spbere, our vision is so dim we 
diall not be able to distinguish her. Whatsayyou? — 
bas she any cbance do you tbink of being welGome 
amongst us as any thing but the appendage of Ladj 
Sbirley ?" 

'^ Nay, do not blusb, Miss Merle," cried the ducbeas 
laughing, " though I must own no one blusbes more be- 
coraingly. I can understand and respect your uiodesty ; 
but tiust me, and I am no flatterer, though at first you may 
be invited and regarded and admired for Lady Shirle/s 
sake, you must soon be so exclusively for your own." 

" Shirley told her so," said Catherine, " but she would 
not believe ban." 

" Well, let her make the trial ; and let her debut be at 
my house." 

" Agreed," replied Lucy ; " and could I but hope that 
ali peers and peeresses were like the present, I shouM 
be thankful indeed for an introduction into circles in 
which such beings are to be found." 

" No, my dear, no ; we do not teli you to expect," 
answered the duchess, ^' many such charming creatures 
as we are 5 we flatter ourselves we are unique in our 
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way ; but we do teli you that 70U w]ll find us better than 
you expect." And Lucy, pleased and encouraged, 
alIowed Catherine to give her a dress for the approach- 
ing assembly. At length the evening came ; and Lucy 
having in vain summoned up ali her democratic contempt 
of titles and rank, entered the crowded rooms of the 
ducbess with a beating beart. "They are only men 
and women like myself," thought Lucy, " frail, perishable 
beings ; and vvhy should 1 mind them ? " Stili she did 
mind them, and Lady Shirley felt the arm on which she 
leaned tremble with emotion. 

The ducbess, always herself, polite from benevolence 
of heart as well as polish of manners, received her flut- 
tered guest with marked kindness ; and when she point- 
ed out an advantageous seat for hearing to Lady Shirley, 
she desired Lucy to take the one beside her. 

During the performance which followed, Lucy had 
tirne to recover herself ; and she became soon regardless 
of the inquiring eyes tumed on her, and the whispers of 
'* Who is she ? " with the answer of " A relation of Lady 
Shirley's by her raother's side," in observing the groups 
of men and women ; amongst whom was Melv3m, wbo 
came near them evidently to gaze at and admire the 
youDg and beautiful countess. 

Lucy was delighted ; and certainly forgot that her little 
bark ivas entirely overlooked by the side of tbis gallant 
iressel. 

Liady Shirley, ever considerate, would not leave Lucy 
when the Brst act was over, but kept her plače, and kindly 
named to her companion those who passed or accosted 
her, celebrated for talents, or who were of a distinguished 
rank in society. 

The concert finished at rather an early hour, as the 
professional performers and singers were going to another 
party at the jP — of W — 's, and a great deal of the com- 
paDy also ; and when the former were aH gone and the 
rooms were half empty, the ducbess came up to Cathe- 
rine with clasped hands and declarations how much sbe 
would oblige the company if she would sing oniy one 
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8ong,— adding an entreaty to the earl that be would join 
his soIicitatioDS to hers. 

" Nay, duchess, that I d are not do," he replied 5 " you 
kDOW Lady Sbir]ey's dislike to any sort of display ; bat 
to oblige me sbe bas consented to bave an amateur mua- 
cal party a montb bence, and at ber own bouse sbe bas 

rromised to sing ; tberefore as sbe bas been so obliging, 
do not like to ask ber to do wbat sbe disapproves— 
namely, sing at tbe bouse of anotber." 

" My dear lord," cried Catberine snailing, " I will not 
be obliging by balves; and if you wisb me to sing bere, 
I will smg directly." And Lord Sbirley agreeably su^ 

Erised, took ber hand and led ber to tlie instrument more 
ke a lover tban a busband, wblle Lucy stole unobserved 
into a seat bebind one of tbe folding doors, trembling, 
lest ber friend or tbe earl sbould ask ber to sing also. 

Melvyn, roeanwbile, bad not been unmindful of bis 
deeply laid scbeme. Sucb bad been tbe coldness witb 
wbicb Lord Sbirley bad lately treated biro, that, much as 
he wisbed it, he could not leave bis card at the eflil'8 
bouse on bis marriage ; and as Catberine disapproved 
tbe manner in wbich Lord Sbirley looked at Me]vyn tUs 
evening, sbe made a point of being very courteous to him ; 
wbile be, observing that wbenever they spoke to each 
otber some curious eyes were fixed on tbem, contrived to 
look mysterious whenever Lady Sbirley addressed him, 
and always affected to wbisper wben be answered ber, 
sigbing at the same tirne in a very significant manDer> 
And now he took čare wbile Catberine was singing, to 
look at ber witb tbe most marked and tender admiratioD. 
Thougb very modest, Catberine was not at ali shame- 
faced; or rather sbe was so truly indifierent to the 
applause of otbers, that ber vanity was not interested 
in the question whether sbe sbould perform excessivehr 
well or fall beneatb herself. Consequently sbe feit 
not that fear, so much more akin (I know from expe- 
rience) to vanity tban to timidity, which usually prevents 
amateur performers from doing themselves justice ; aod 
except, when occasionalIy distressed by the consciousness 
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of haviDg so many eyes fixed on her, she never sung bet- 
ter, and tbe company were in raptures. But Catherine 
sought only the approving eye of her lord ; and finding 
that fixed on her \vith delighted tendcrness, she cheerfully 
resumed her seat at tlie instrument when her song 
was ended, and even aIlowed the ducliess to send for 
ber lute and guitar. 

Melvyn in the meanwhi]e was going about tbe rooms, 
saying, witb a meaning nod and mysterious smile, " Tbis 
is not new to me — In the happy bours we passed at 
Hampton, Catherine Shirley used to sing to me for hours. 
Now alas ! she is a countess ! — would / had been an 
earl!" 

Wben Catberine's lute arrived, she was easily prevail- 
ed upon to sing a little English Ballad, and to accompany 
it on that instrument. And Melvyn assured every one 
near him that that was his favorite song at Hampton ; and 
the words bappened to be such as to be easily applied, by 
those who ciK)se it, to the idea which prevailed, — ^that 
Catherine had married Lord Shirley from pride, though 
looe urged her to raarry Melvyn. And tbis little circum- 
stance tbe arcb deceiver resolved to turn to account. 
He therefore took an opportunity of saying in a low voice 
to Catherine, though ovcrheard by otbers, '^ I thank you 
for singing that song — it bas done me good, though it 
reminds me of past happy times ;" while Catherine, con- 
ficious to wbat he alluded, blusbed decply, and raising her 
eyes saw Lord Sbirley anxiously observing thera. Nor 
was the confusion of one party, tbe anger of the otber, 
and the lover-like look of Melvyn, lost on any one pre- 
sent ; and various were the conjectures to which they 
gave rise. Had it not been for this circumstance. Lord 
Shirley would ha ve felt unmixed delight from this first 
exbibition in fasbionable life of his lady's powers. But 
MeIvyD's whisper and Catherine's blush kept possession 
of his imagination, and a coldness of manner which chill- 
ed the feelings of Catherine was visible even amidst the 
praises and thanks be bestowed on ber for her per- 
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As soon as Catberine had sung the soogs which her 
owD and her Iord's taste pointed out, sbe wbispered the 
earl, who immediately went to seek Lucy in her lonelj 
seat, and requested her in lady Shirley's name to sing a 
duel with her, — a request which the duchess herself, on 
a first visit especial]y, was too delicate to make ; and to 
which Lucy very reluctantly acceded. However, wheD, 
handed by Lord Shirley, she had gotten through the 
arduous task of walking across the room, much of her 
fear vanished ; and her wish to do justice to her beloved 
instructress conquered ali unworthy timidity. 

The duet, a difficuk Italian one of Mpzart's, " Ah ! 
guarda sordla^'* was therefore adrnirably sung, and con- 
sequenlly as loudly applauded. And Lucy could not 
refuse to sing a favorite song also of Lord Shirley's, 
accompanied by Catherine. She even sung a ballad 
without music, and was said to resemble Mrs Jordan 
both in voice and manner. 

" There, you see," whispered Lord Shirley, " I was 
right, and vous avez parfaitement reussi. Can you then 
bear to go away so soon, and leave the little court you 
have gathered around you f for I see Catherine looks 
fatigued." 

Lucy only answered by a look of kind reproach ; and 
taking Lady Shirley's hand expressed her eager wish to 
go away directly. Accordingly they left the rooros ; but 
not before three or four ladies had desired to be presented 
to Miss Merle. 

" So," said Lucy, when they were in the carriage, 
" the nobody is really become somebody. Who should 
have thought it ! Oh, my dear principles ! I fear you are 
in a had way." 

The earl, though ratber disturbed in mind, continued to 
rally Lucy on her triumph of the evening ; till Catherine 
becoming ratber faint, bis attention and that of Lucy was 
wholly engrossed by her during the remainder of the 
drive. 

The next morning the ladies called who had desired 
to be presented to Lucy the preceding evening, and left 
cards for her. 
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"This is really very polite," said Lucy, pleased almost 
in spite of herself, at this mark of attention from some of 
the great world ; " but it is raeant no doubt as a mark of 
respect to you, Lady Siiirley." 

" If so," replied Catherine, " it is the most agreeable 
one that can be paid me." 

" Oh, you poor novices ! " cried Lord Shirley laugh- 
ing ; " and so ypu cannot, Catherine, guess the cause of 
this attention, which I predicted would be paid to our fair 
companion ? " 

" No, not if it bas any other motive than a sense of 
her merit, and a generous wish to give proofs of their 
conviction of it." 

" Her merit cerlainly is the original cause ; but the 
truth is, these ladies are party-giving ladies, and as Miss 

Merle bas sung for the diichess of C , they humbly 

hope she will have the goodness to help to entertain their 
company also." 

"Theyare much mistaken then," cried Lucy; "I 
only sing for those I respect. 1 honor the duchess of 

C-- , but my voice and I are not at the command of 

any one." 

** Now," said Lord Shirley, " now pray reraark and ad- 
mire my strict integrity ; for not even the wish to win 
you over to the cause of aristocracy could prevent my 
8bowing you the dessom des caries, and convincing you 
that this urbane attention was in the end nothing more 
than selfishness. Now, dear Miss Merle, forewarned, 
forearmed, and take čare (to use a common phrase) how 
you say A ; for if you say A^ depend upon it you raust 
say -B." 

" Many thanks to you," said Lucy ; " for now I feel 
my principles are quite safe again, and I shall have no 
difficultv in resisting the civility of which I know the in- 
terested motives." 

" JVe gagez pasy^ said Lord Shirley. " And bere 
comes one," added be, on hearing Mrs Somerley an- 
nounced, " who will put your firmness to some test. I 
expected her in person this moming ; as I assure you, 
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Miss Merle, I overheard her last night Ioudly prefer your 
voice and style of singing to Lady Shirley's." 

" Impossible ! " cried Lucy. 

" Oh no, very true, and very natural, as she tbinks it 
possible you may sing for her, biit Lady Shirley she 
knows, never can. Yes, I do assure you I heard her 
say, ' It is evident she bas been better taught, and must 
have had the best raaster ; ' and \vhen the lady to whoin 
she spoke asked who you were, she accounted for your 
being so highly accomplished, by supposing you were 
educated for a govemess. — But bere she is." 

The honorable Mrs Somerley was the only child of 
a Mr Nobbs, who made a large and rapid fortune in trade; 
and as ambition was as povverful a passion in his breast 
as the love of money, he resolved that Nancy Nobbs. his 
daughter, should marry no one but a man of rank and 
family. It is a maxim universaHy admitted to be trne, 
that unlimited povver is dangerous to the virtue and integ- 
rity of monarchs ; and I believe it to be not less so to 
individuals in humbler life. To be bom to the possesaon 
of great wealth, as wealth is always power, is often as per- 
nicious in its efFects on the character of its possessor, as 
sovereign sway is on that of a king ; and the conseious- 
ness of wealth does certainly not give such graceful dig- 
nity to the manner as the consciousness of royal authori^. 

On the contrary, to be purse-proud is to be every thing 
that is ofFensive to the taste and feelings ; and Nancy 
Nobbs was certainly even from child hood purse-proud. 
No graceful regard for the feelings of others ever re- 
strained her from saying things moi*tifying to their self-love. 
Conscious of independence, she uttered aH she thougfat, 
because she was restrained by no fear of consequences, 
as she usually moved in a circle over vvhich her riches 
gave her absolute sway ; and even when her money pro- 
cured for her a very agreeable husband in the eldest son 
of a baron, and njade her a peeress in prospect, the new 
sphere in vvhich she now lived could not conquer the ha- 
bitual insolence of her nature, and she was distingiiished 
by what I think raay with propriety be denominated rirh 
manners. 
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Stili, coDScious of ^'ant of birth in berself, she endea- 
rored to make her original situation forgotten by constant 
Eissocia.tioD only with persons of her present rank in life, 
Bspecialljr wfaen her husband died before his father, and 
ber hope of shining as a peeress vanished ; and tbere was 
no efSbrt she thought too laborious, to make her house the 
resort of ali that was great, fashionable, and courted in 
the world of high life ; and she, before \vhom depend- 
ents trembled, and from whom equals withdrew with fear 
and disgust, was the ready flatterer of the great and the 
distinguished, in order to induce them by their presence 
and their talents to give attraction to her assemblies and 
distinction to her concerts. To do her justice, her repu- 
tation was unblemished, and she was herself a chaste wo- 
man and a faithful wife, though her moral sense was not 
strong enough to lead her to run counter to the stream of 
fiiahion and custom, and avoid mtimacy with women of 
bss unblemished fame. 

Such was the woman who now entered Lady Shirley's 
room, in order to pay her compliments to Lucy, as that 
young Iady had exhibited the preceding evening such 
rnuacal powers as must make her a most desirable ac- 
qiiisition to a lady of party-giving hotoriety ; as profess- 
ors bowever, superior, might be heard in puhlic ; but a 
private performer could only be heard by favor, and in a 
select cu'cle. But Mrs Somerley did not want shrewd- 
ness ; she therefore resolvcd not to disclose her hopes 
and wishes on this first visit, but endeavor to find out 
wbether Lucy really was going out as a governess, and 
whether in that čase she might not be able to engage her 
gratitude by ofFering to procure her a situation. 

** Grood moming, my lord ; — Dear Lady Shirley, I 
hope you did not sufFer from the hot rooms last night. 
But no— blooming as ever ; — And Miss Merle too— I 
need not ask how you do ; such brilliancy of complex- 
ion— really you put my poor rouge to the blush. Why 
do you look saucy, Lord Shirley ? I suppose you think it 
18 red enough without blushing — but you know I do not 
mind you." 

22 
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" Prajr sit down," said Lord Shirley. 

" Oh, I am not come to stop ; I ara only come te 
my compliments to that young lady — unless I can pi 
on you, Lady Shirley and Miss Merle, to accom 
rae mto the Drive ; and in that čase I will wait till 
are equipped." 

". ] can't attend you," said Catherine, " as I have 
ness to do at home ; but I really wlsh ray friend t 
corapany you." 

" Me ! Oh, no — ^by no means ; I had rather not.' 

" Remember," replied Catherine, " that you i 
yet have been up and down the Drive." 

" No ! not on a Siinday ? " 

"Neither Miss Merle nor I go in the Park 
Sunday." 

"True, true — I had forgotten," said Mrs Som 
with a sarcastic smile. " Do then, my dear Miss IM 
let rae have the pleasure of introducing you intc 
monotonous but fashionable enjoyment of the mor 
It will give rae too an opportunity of raaking an acqi 
ance of which I have taste enough to be desirous. 

" You had better accept Mrs Somerley's offer, 
Merle," said Lord Shirley, looking significantly at L 
" you may never have such an opportunity again." 
knovving Lucy and her chaperone equally vvell, he the 
it very probable the former might make some obs( 
tions likely to render her no longer agreeable to th( 
ter. And Lucy, feeling that she could not again r 
without incivility, told Mrs Somer]ey she would d 
her only while she got her hat and shawl. 

" O dear ! to be sure you are not going to pu 
that pretty cap ? " exclairaed Mrs Soraerley. "In 
saw any thing so becoming, — and quite the thing fo 
Drive." 

" Then I will only get my shavvl, madam." 

" Dear me ! I believe it is very rude to admire 
any one wears ; but really I cannot help admiring 
cap — May I ask where you bought it ? " 

" Oh, madam, I am my own milliner." 
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*' Aye, that 's right ; if one wishes to have a thing 
well made one must make it oneself. But I am too 
stupid, and have no taste of my own, though I can ad- 
mire it in others." 

" But it is not from taste but necessity that I ara my 
own milliner," replied Lucy smiling ; " and my poverty 
but not my will consents." 

" Oh, you are an econoraist you mean, — and so ought 
every one to be." 

" No, madam, I mean what I say, that I am poor, for 
I am not ashamed of my poverty." 

"I dare say notj that is greatness of mind," observed 
Mrs Somerley, resolved to praise Lucy coute qui coute, 

At this moment Catherine, seeing by Lucy's rising 
color, which was not rendered paler by Lord Shirley's 
arch look, that she was on the point of uttering some in- 
dignant rejection of this compliment, advised her friend 
to go for her shawl, and not keep Mrs Soraerley, vvho 
had said she was in a hurry . Lucy took the hint and 
obeyed. 

" What a beautiful young creature that is ! " cried 
Mrs Somerley when Lucy was gone. "And such a 
voice ! such taste ! such execution ! Really to hear you 
and her together, Lady Shirley, was quite being in 
Eljsium ! " 

" I am glad you were pleased," said Lady Shirley. 
" And my friend Lucy deserves ali you can say in praise 
of her beauty and her singing. But I assure you her 
virtues and her other talents are equal to what you are 
acquainted with ; and the idea of her quitting England is 
a real grief to me." 

" Ouitting England ! " cried Mrs Somerley, her coun- 
tenance changing, much to the amusement of Lord Shir- 
ley, who was apparently reading the newspaper, but was 
looking over it at Mrs Somerley. " Dear me ! I thought 
she was seeking a situation as a governess somewhere ? " 
. " Oh no ; Miss Merle has an independent fortune, and 
she only leaves me to go to America to her father and 
mother. Mrs Somerley on hearing this repented of 
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iLimed, and Mrs Sorncrlcy took her leare, 
lier rcluctant nssociatc. 

Wlii'n tliev \vi'n» goiic, Lady Shirlev saic 
:ii\' di\ir Ioni, vou \vcrc uncandid in impuUDj 
•?rlev's visit to Lucv to intcrcsted inoiives ; ^ 

• • • 

iiever alliuled to anv projccted partv ; and I 
her atttMUion prococds iVom tlie real fancy 
say) \vliich sho luis takcn lo Lucy." 

" M v doar» caiulid, consistcnt Catherine,*' 
earl, " as I kiunv vou love to think well of evei 
not oontrailiot vou, bul leavc it to tinie and \ja 
you wlioihor 1 ain riaiht or not. However, 
vou siiid \vhat vou tliil conccrning Lucy's for 
\ am niuch afraid that, if Mrs Somei'ley ali 
indoponilent propcrty, Lucy will ihink she 
a( luT. aiul nj::ain talk of her poverty." 

*V\\c iiuth \vas, 1 jonl Sliirlcy and the Gen 
srctluT sottiril a vorv oonsiderable sum of mon 
of \v]iic)i slio \vas to kno\v nothing till^sbe W] 
diip, lost tlie pride and indcpcndence of her i 
make her refusc it. Bul ali the money was 
her in the Gencral's name, and as a retum 
teetion afTordcd Cathcrinc by Mrs Merle, and 
affection \vhich Lucy had al\vays displayed t 

As soon as IVIrs Somerley and Lucy were i 
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jears older than Ladj Shirlejr." And till they stopped 

at Lady X 's door Mrs Somerlej talked of nothing 

but the magic powers of the charming viscountess. 

Lady X was indeed charming ; but had Lord 

Sbirley suspected that Mrs Somerley would have taken 
Lucy to her house, he would not have allowed a young 
person under his protection to have accompanied her. 
Though used to behold beauty in its perfection in Cathe- 
rine, and also accustomed to see a more than common 
share of it in her looking-glass, Lucy could not behold 

Lady X without admiration. True, she was no longer 

young, — ^true, that her bloom was artiScial ; but there 
was a brilliancy of eye, a play of countenance, a grace- 
fuhiess of person and manner, and a eharm of voice, that 
ful]y entitled her to the epithet of a fascinating, seducing 
woiiian. It was something Lucy had never seen before ; 
and she was not quite sure that she approved, though she 
ftdmired it ; it was too soft, too insinuating ; it was the 
same manner in a woman, which she had always distrusted 
in Melvjm ; and even the winning kindness mih which 

Lady X accostcd her, though it flaltered her self-love, 

ftiled to excite her confidence. 

" Is this Miss Merle ? " said Lady X , " this the 

young Iady whose vocal powers charmed eveiy one last 
nieht, even though Lady Shirley sung? How much 
obfiged I am to you, dear Mrs Somerley, for bringing her 
hhher, as 1 was so unfortunate as neither to see nor hear 
her. But I find the charm was not in voice on1y ; the 
eye and the ear were both gratified, which is not often 
the čase." 

" 1 suppose, if Lord Shirley be right," thought Lucy, 
" that she also is going to give a party soon. Oh ! the 
meaDness of the grcat ! " And with almost repulsive 
coldness did she reply, " Your ladyship is too obliging." 

But Lady X did not observe her manner ; she 

was so sure that an obscure miss must be delighted and 
flattered by her praise, that a smile played as usual on her 
beautiful lips, and both ladies in turn addressed direct and 
oblique flatteries to Lucy. 

22* 
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The viscountess then talked of Ladjr Sbirley m hi^ 
terms, in which Lucy as warn]ly joined. Sbe spoke lo 
the same terms of Lord Shirley. But Mrs Somerley de- 
clared he was in her opinion an overrated man, and nei- 
ther in beauty, manners, talents, nor virtues, was he worthy, 
she thought, of the high reputatlon which he had gained. 

" Then 1 am sure you do not know hira, madara," cried 
Lucy, her face on fire at this attack on a man wboni 
she justly considered as an example to his fellows ; " for 
those wbo do know him must think him the noblest of his 
sex." 

The women of the world looked archly and oddly at 
Lucy as she spoke, and then significant]y at each other; 
while the eyes of Mrs Somerley twinkled with numbec^ 
less meanings. ^' You speak warmly, Miss Merle," said 
she. 

"I feel warmly, madam." 

" I do not doubt it," observed Lady X with a hck 

which Lucy did not like, but could not understand. 

It was impossible for a pure-minded girl like Lucy 
Merle to imagine for one moment, that the honest praise 
which she had given to the worth which she adniired, 
could have been construed by any one who heard it into 
an improper attachment to the husband of her friend. 

" I think, Miss Merle, you are going to America, soon ? " 
observed Mrs Somerley with a leering look at Lady 

X . " Ajid Lady Shirley declares herself to be so 

sorry to part with you ! " 

" Very sorry, I dare say," cried the viscountess, retum- 
ing the look of Mrs Somerley. 

" I dare say she is very sorry," replied Lucy, not liking 
the toneš of either speaker, because they seemed to con- 
vey doubls of Lady Shirley's veracity. " Lady Shirley 
never says any tliing she does not mean." 

" Then she is a very extraordinary woman," said 
Lady X . 

" She is an extraordinary woman," answered Lucy ; 
" a very superior, a very uncommon woman. Indeed I 
believe she has not her equal on earth." 
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'* Nor in beaven either, you tbink, I suppose," said Mrs 
Somerlej with an irrevereDt laugh tbat sbocked Lucy. 

" I presume not, raadam," she replied, " to speculate 
OD subjects so sacred ; it is sufficient for me to know tbat 
Lady Sbirlej^s conduct on earth is sucb as to prepare her 
for heaven." 

"Well, cbild," said Mrs Somerley, \vith ber usual 
insolence, *' you are monstrous bandsome, and I dare say 
rery clever ; but you are a great quiz in some tbings, 
thougb you make very pretty caps and sing very pretty 
songs." 

Ijucy smiled good bumoredly in return, for sbe liked 
her rudeness better tban her flatteries ; and as tbe ladies 
began to converse witb eacb other on die faults and follies 
of tbeir mutual friend^ and acquaintance, Lucy opened a 
folio book of prints wbich lay on tbe table, and amused 
herself witb looking over its contents. But ber attention, 
spite of berself, was arrested by some of tbe conversation 
tbat was going forward ; and onen Lucy doubted wbetber 
it was possible tbat sbe could bear arigbt ; but a few 
minutes convinced ber tbat sbe beard only too perfectly. 
** Do you visit Mrs Benson now ? " asked Mrs So- 
merly. 

'^ Yes, from babit, not love ; for sbe and ber busband 
are botb very dull, and tbeir only recommendation is 
tbat tbey bave a good cook." 

*' Yes, sbe is duU indeed, tbougb it was tbougbt ber 
little afFair with you know who enlivened ber. But per- 
baps tbat was aH scandal." 

"Scandal, do you call it?" replied Lady X . 

" Dear me ! I tbink tbe report creditable to ber ; I liked 
ber ali tbe better for being tbe mistress of a certain 
cbarming duke.*' 

At tbis shameless avowal of profligacy, . tbis daring 
confession tbat sbe admired a woman tbe more for being 
an adulteress, Lucy rose indignantly from ber seat, and 
desired leave to sit in anotber room till Mrs Somerley wa$ 
ready to go,— on wbose countenance, tbougb sbe meanly 
seemed to assent by a smile to tbe observatbn of ber 
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Doble friend, the quick eye of Lucy read disapprobation 

of the sentiment. 

" To be sure, you may go if you choose it," said the 
viscountess. " But wherefore ? are you ill ? What has 
happened ? " 

" My illness, madam," reptied Lucy, " is of the mind, 
not the body. I dare not stay ; you are so beautifnl and 
so fascinating that I dare not expose myself to the danger 
of having my principles cornipted, by Jistening to the 
praises of adultery from a being so calculated to make 
ihe wrovg appear the betier cause." 

" Monstrous assurance ! " cried Mrs Sonierley. 

" Really," cried the viscountess, whose self-love bad 
been nearly as much gratified by Lucy's praise as piqued 
by her severity, " you are at perUct liberty to go ; and 
1 advise a precipitate retreat to your carriage, as even 
my house may have an improper influence on your sanc- 
tity ; and when there, you may, you know, till Mrs So- 
merley comes, indulge yoiir imagination in contemplatiog 
the exceUing charms of yo\xx friend* s husband; therefore 
Miss — Miss what is your .... name, I beg you lo vanish 
directly." 

ThougJi litde inclined to laugh, as her sense of rec- 
titude had been deeply wounded, Lucy, who had a quick 
sense of the ridiculous, could not restrain her propensity 
to laughter, when she found the flattered and delightful 
Miss Merle of the preceding half-hour converted into a 
Miss — what is your name ; and while she laughed, her 
countenance wore an expression of satire and a povver 

of ridicule which alarmed Lady X ; for though she 

was proof against grave and moral rebuke, she shrunk 
from ridicule ; and having heard that Lucy was a young 
person of great talcnts, her fears converted her into an 
author and a wit, and she saw herself by anlicipation the 
subject of an epigram or a lampoon. 

Accordingly slie followed Lucy to the door; and 
politely expressing her sorrow that any thing \vhich she 
had uttered in the foplish levity of her heart should have 
shocked Miss Merle, whose principles siie honored, and 
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whose ingenuousness sbe respected,.sbe faoped to have 
the honor of her company at a small party and a petit 
iouper on the follovving Thursday. 

Her countenance had now assumed its svveetest and 
most winhing expression ; and Lucy, spite of her rigid 
integrity, felt ahnost reluctant to assure her, that in the 
house and in the presence of such an enchantress she 
never willingly would trust herself again. She then ran 
hastily down stairs and jumped into the carriage, almost 
astonished at her own daring, yet rich in the approving 
feelings of her heart and conscience. 

But Lucy would have felt it difEcult for even their 
approbation to have supported her spirits, had she known 

that liady X believed her to be a consummate hypo- 

crite, and that Mrs Somerley agreed to what Lady X 

advanced, though she did not in her heart believe it to 
be true ; since the viscountess declared that she was her- 
self convinced, and she would teli every one, that Lucy 
Merle was the mistress of Lord Shirley, whose weU 
koown pride, she said, was such, that he would not have 
let his lady associate vvith a low-born girl unless he had 
had his private reasons for it. 

So impossible is it for" the consciously vicious to believe 
in the existence of virtue, so certain it is that the only 
woinen who are candid in their jiidgments of other women 
and slow to admit suspicions to their disadvantage, are 
tbose whose own minds are unconscious of impure pro- 
pensities, and whose experience teaches thera that situa- 
tions of danger are not necessarily improved opportuni- 
ties of vice. 

Mrs Soraerley assured Lady X that when she re- 

joined Lucy she would give her a fine dressing (for such 
was her vulgar expression.) But her courage failed her 
when she saw the culprit, vvho avvaited her vvith a calm 
determined countenance, and was prepared rather for 
attack than for defence. 

" So, Miss Merle," said Mrs Somerley, averting her 
eyes frora the fixed and penetrating glance of Lucy ; " this 
is the return you make me for ray civility in taking you 
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out witli me, — ^you think proper to afiront my friends — 
and a woman of high rank too ! " 

" I bave no respect for rank, madam, unaccompanied 
by virtue ; and you affronted me in the Jirsi instance by 
taking me to the house of an unprincipled woman, and 
she affronted me in the nest by talkingin a manner ofien- 
sive to good morals. 

" Mighty fine ! What, then, do you not think Lady 
X fit company for you ? " 

^' No, madam ; and I am sure Lord and Lady Shir- 
ley would be of the same opinion." 

" Lady Shirley might, bccause she is a saint and a 
prude; but I should suppose Lord Shuley more iti- 
dulgent to sueh little peccadillos." 

*' Little peccadillos ! Oh, madam ! though the rank 

and the fashion of Lady X might induce you to veil 

your own better feelings before her, do not continue a 
disengenuousncss so unjust to your real nature. I know 
you are yourself a woman of correct conduct, or Lord 
and Lady Shirley wouId not have allowed me to go out 
with you.'' 

" Very condescending indeed ! " said Mrs Somerley ; 
though she was gratified by tlie just discrimination of 
Lucy. 

" I am no flatterer," continued Lucy ; " and though 
you had the weakness to assent by smiling silence to whal 
that unhappy lady uttered, I saw on your countenance an 
expression of vlrtuous disapprobation." 

" Child, I believe you are a witch," replied the pleased 
yet mbriified Mrs Somerley. " But you have no right to 

conckide Ladv X otherwise than a virtuous woman 

in conduct, though in conversation she be un peu libreJ* 

" Pray, madam," said Lucy, " does Lady Shirlev visit 
Lady X ?" 

" No, I believe she does not." 

" But did Lady X call on her on her marriage ? " 

" I, I — yes — I dare say she did." 

" Then, madam, I am ansvvered." 
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nt whither is the stupid man going ! " cried Mrs 

ley, puUing the check-string. 

) Lord Shirley's — to Grosvenor Square, whither I 

I him to go before you left Lady X ." 

hat! will you not go into the Drive with me, 

ing to our original engagement ?" 

ir original engagement is void, madam, as you 

jd frora it in taking me to call on Lady X , 

md now much rather go home, having seen quite 
i of fashionable society for one day." 
; you please," returned Mrs Somerley, biting her 
Jut recovering herself, as she did not like to give 
3ope of benefiting by Lucy's musical talenls, she 
' sooth her ruffled plumes by administering to her 
nple dose of flattery which, with less powerful 
had so often succeeded. And after praising 
fine voice, taste, and execution, she assured her 
ery one said she sung much better than Lady Shir- 
i had evidently been better taught.^^ 
y smiled, and said " her instrueter was indeed first- 

r a few more compliments, Mrs Somerley said she 
ing to have a small select party in a few days, and 
be happy indeed if Miss Merle would do her the 
)f coming to it, and obJige her so far as to sing 
the course of the evening. 
m so unused to sing without my mistress^^ said 

" that I cannot ansvver for being able to sing with- 

. »J 

• 

mr mislress ! Dear me ! who is she ? and where 
le live ? Perhaps she would come too ! — Cannot 
^e to her house now, and ask her ? " 
you choose ; but I am sure it would be in vain." 
hat ! could not money nor flattery prevail on her ? 
promise of patronage ? — there is nothing I would 
no trouble I would not take, to get her and you 
»arty." 
)elieve you," replied Lucy ; " but my mistress does 
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not want either money or patronage, and to flattery she 
is superior." 

<' You may belicve thslt, but I do not. But teli me, 
who is this rara avis ? " 

" My mistress, and the only mistress I ever had in any 
branch of art, is Lady Shirley." 

Mrs Somerley bit her lip again, and was too mucb pn>- 
voked, too mortified, to reply. — At this moment the car- 
riage stopped at Lord Shirley's, and with a cold bow and 
" Good raorning " on either side, the new acquaintance 
parted, to meet as Lucy hoped no more. 

Lord and Lady Shirley were only j ust returned from a 
walk in the Square, and were surprised to see Lucy come 
back at an hour when the most fashionable were only just 
entering the Park. But they both commended Lucy for 
returning as she did, having had sueh cause to be ofiend- 
ed vvith her companion ; while even the candid Catberine 
could not help owning than Mrs Somerley was not wor- 
thy the confidence they had reposed in her, and tbat her 
civility to Lucy was not as disinterested as she at first 
thought it. 

Lord Shirley more displeased than Catherine, because 
better acquainted with the real character of the viscountess, 
resolved to call on Mrs Somerley, and reproach her with 
her conduct. Accordingly he went to her house at the 
usual hour of returning from the Park, and expressed 
his displeasure so strongly, that Mrs Somerley was pro- 

voked to teli him \vhat Lady X suspected of his 

intimacy with Lucy ; and promised him that if he would 
let her sing for Lady X and herself, she wou1d pre- 
vali on the viscountess to forgive Lucy's impertinence, 
and not mention her suspicions lo any one. 

It was impossible for Lord Shirley to hear this coarse 
calumnious information wiihout indignation the most vio- 
lent ; and his just reproaches irritated Mrs Somerley so 
much, that in her heart she vowed to take every opportu- 
nity of revcnge ; and she was not long without having the 
opportunity she desired. 

But every design on the vocal powers of Lucy Merle 
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as frustrated by ber being summoned to Gravesend ; as 
le person who was to ha ve charge of her on her voyage 
< America had transacted his business, and the pack^t 
I board of which he had engaged their passage was 
ladj to sail for Philadelphia. 

It is needless to describe the grief of Lucy at parting 
ith Lady Shirley, who with her lord accorapanied her 

Gravesend. Nor did Lucy feel much less sorrovv at 
ddiog adieu to the earl, whose conduct to her had been 
»Dsistently kind and generous, and whose attention, per- 
ips, she valued the more because it was unexpected. 
t length the signal was given ; and Lucy, too wretched 

speak her adieu, gazed her last in silence on the friend 

deai* to her heart. Lady Shirley also felt considerable 
in at the separation ; but then she had a comforter stili 
are dear than Lucy to support her under the trial ; and 
Griend, however dear, cannot be — I had almost said, 
igbt not to be — so dear to the wife as she was to the 
Igle woman. 

A husband, if he fulfils the duties of that sacred rela- 
>n, is the best friend of his wife, and she requires no 
ber confidant ; and if he does not fulfil them, it is bet- 
r for a woman to be vvithout the teraptation to violate 
le of the most sacred of her duties, by having it in her 
mer to complain of her husband's mfirraities to a female 
end. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I HAVE before said that Mrs Soraerley was so irritated 
' Lord Shirley's severe observations when he called to 
prove her for having carried Lucy Merle to the house 

' Lady X , that she resolved, if possible, to take 

liat she denominated some clever and humorous re- 
mge on him and his sanctified countess ; and as she 
jU ddlled in the disgraceful art of playing tricks, and 
king people io, as it is called, she was not slow to con- 

23 
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trive or to execute a scheme against Lady Sbirley. StiU 
she bad some difficulty in prociiring an opportunity, as 
there was too liitle congeniality of disposition between 
them to admit of iniimacy -, but as Mrs Somer)ey had 
recommended a nurse to Lady Sbirley, and tbe latter 
wisbed to put some questions relative to ber to tbe lady 
wbom sbe bad attended in ber confinement, Mrs Soma^ 
]ey offered to attend ber tbitber any morning tbat flbe 
cbose; and a day being fixed on fortbe purpose, Cathe- 
rine sent word tbat sbe sbould call for Mrs Somerley m 
ber own carriage. 

I bave observed tbat Mrs Somerley was not at ali niče 
in tbe cboice of ber acquaintance, and tbat, from some 
singular obliquity of feeling, sbe bad no objection, tbough 
not a woman of gallantry berself, to associate witl] tho« 
wbo vvere so, ifvvealtb and title were tbe appendagesof 
infamy, nnd tbat tbe fnllen sister could minister in aoy 
way to ber interesi or amusement. 

At this tirne Mrs SomcrIey was in tbe babit of visiting 
a divorcte, — or to speak less affectedly, a divorced wife, 
— wbo bad been deserled by ber lover, bul was tryingto 
beguile ber sorrows by keeping an elegant bouse, a good 
table, and attracting around ber sucb of ber own sex who 
were not too scrupulous to visit ber, and those of the 
oiber by \vbom great beauty and pleasing talents were 
not the less admired because tl)ey were united to morab 
any thing but severe. 

Yet thcre vvere limes when ber fall frora reputatioo 
and this comparative exile from sociely was felt severetj 
by this frail but lovely being, especially wben sbe beard 
the charniing of ber ovvn sex extolled for tbat virtue wluch 
sbe berself had forfeiied. Sucb praise sbe bad beard 
with envy and huniilialion bestowed on Lady Sbirley; 
and once when alone viith Mrs Somerley, sbe bad with 
roany lears declared tbat she did not know how to endun 
tbe sensalion of her ovvn shame when sbe beard Ladjr 
Shirley so exlolled, and felt tbat she \vas once wbat IaSj 
Sbirley now was ; and sbe ended wiib expressing a stroDg 
but fruidcss vvisb to see tbis admired woraan. 
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D this conversation Mrs Somerley founded her scheme 
bat she thougbt wilty and humorous revenge on " the 
d, oracular, and puritanical earl." 
uring their drive, vvhicb was to a villa some miles 
London, Mrs Somerley contrived to turn the con- 
ition on gallantry and divorces ; subjects very disa- 
able to Lady Sbirley, who thougbt it more service- 
to contemplate pictures of virtue than pictures of vice. 
Somerley at last ventured to say that she always 
i those poor women so much whom the villanous 
Df men had lured from their plače in society, that if 
were not very bad she sometimes in private visited 
I. 

bdeed ! " cried Lady Shirley ; " that is going ratber 
ar, I think ; they are certainly objects of the greatest 
but surely it does not follovv that they are to be 
id as if tbey had not erred." 
Wbat ! I suppose, like the lady who left the box 

I Lady V-; entered, as the story goes, you think 

errors catching ? " 

By no means," replied Lady Shirley ; " stili I should 
done exactly as that lady did, and I have always 

idered Lady V as having, by the observation 

ted to her, only proved her callous eflG*ontery equal 
r vices. It seems to me not enough that a woman 
nsciously virtuous herself, but she must appear to 
renče and value virtue in others ; and if she is equal- 
ad to the bad and the good, how is she to show tbat 
^rence for virtue, which, as far as example goes, is 
srvice to the cause of good rnorals? Besides, one 
m why I vvould not from choice associate with de- 
ed women is this ; I have no sympathy with them 5 
iews of life are different to theirs ; nor could I talk 
tbem on the most important and interesting of ali 
icts. If I talked on morals, I should seem to be in* 
Ig their want of them ; if on religion, I should feel 
hey could not like to discourse on those hopes wfaich 
had been coutented to resign." 
But suppose they \vere penitent, Lady Shirley— 
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Suppose that to talk on religion, and to hopetbrough peo- 
itence to regain the expectations whicb they had forfeit- 
ed, wei'e the first delight of their contrite and broken 
špirit ? " 

'' Wby tben, madam, I sbould exbort tbem not to w]sh 
to return, even if they could, to tbe worId tbat had pro- 
perly rejected tbem ; but to 6y to solitude to faumble 
tbemselves in tbe špirit of true penitence before the Being 
wbom tbey bad offended, and to seek tbe knowledge of 
boly tbings from tbe Gospel and its ministers." 

'' O ! but tliere is sornetliing in tbe pity of a womaD 
for a ir^il sister, tbat no man can equal. A pious and 
virtuous woman, speaking comfort, and giving religious 
support to a penitent sinner, is a sjgbt tbat angels might 
joy to look upon ; especially if tbat woman be yoiiDg 
and beautiful, and steers safely tbrougb tbe quicksands 
tbat bave wrecked tbe peace of tbe being wbom, with 
angelic benevolence, sbe is deigoing to cbeer. Ladj 
Sbirley, I am neitber young nor beautiful, Dor at aO^ 
versed in tbe mysteries of religion ; but dl / can do, I 
do do, and am doing at tbis tirne for a poor penitenti 
wbose fate bas been peculiarly bard, as sbe bas been 
forsaken by the man for wbose sake sbe left her hus- 
band." 

" Wbat retributive justice ! — But pray, Mrs Somerlej, 
are you sure vvbicb sbe sorrows for tbe most — tbe loss 
of her bonor, or the loss of her lover? " 

" Nay, tbat is uncandid," replied Mrs Somerley ; " for 
iny friend is a real penitent ; and I beard her expres8 
sucb bitterness of remorse, and saw her sbed so many 
tears tbe otber day, tbat you would bave wept, as I did, 
had you been present ; especially as you were the cause.'* 

" I tbe cause ! " 

" Yes ; it was after hearing you extolled for your vir- 
tue and piety as well as beauty, tbat sbe contrasted he^ 
self witb you, and wept over the afflicting contrast." 

" Poor thing !" cried Lady Sbirley. " Well, let b&[ 
humbly and fervently endeavor by her life to come to 
make her peace with Heaven, and tbere is no doubt of 
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her succeeding — Let her read her Bible, and there is 
scarcely a page that does not assure us of pardon and 
aalvation to those who diligently seek them." 

" Ah ! Lady Shirley, this is very true ; and if you, to 
whom that blessed book is so familiar, would talk thus to 
niy poor friend, you might do her good." 

" I, madam — I ! Surely the clergyman of the parish 
would do her much more." 

" He ! why he is a man of fashion, and she knows his 
practice too well to be improved by his theory." 

" Dreadful perversion of a saered situation ! — But, 
madam, there are, there must be clergymen who are filted 
for an office like this — Lord Shirley's domestic chaplain 
would visit this poor lady at any tirne ; Shall I send 
him?" 

Here Mrs Somerley could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ing aloud at the bonhommie of Lady Shirley, who be- 
lieved firmly in the pretended penitence of her proiegee. 
And so good a joke would it have been if Lord Shirley's 
severe chaplain had vvaited on the lady in question, (whom 
I shall call Lady Vortex,) that she was half templed to 
let Lady Shirley send him, by way of makingfun^ of 
wbich she was very fond. But on reflection she ga ve up 
this idea ; and saying Lady Vortex was not enough ad- 
vanced, she feared, to venture at present on this step, she 
again ur^ed Lady Shirley to prepare her mind for it by a 
private visit to her herself. 

" To say the truth," added she, " I am going to her 
afier we have called at the shops I mentioned ; and if 
you would accompany me, it would be doing a most gen- 
erous and even pious action — for surely to lead a sinner 
to her God is a pious action, — and you would rejoice 
in it to the last day of your life." 

' " You may be right," said Lady Shirley thoughtfully ; 
" I might have some influence at least, in prcvailing on 
her to consult better directors than myself. Well, I will 
coDfflder of it." 

" O ! but there is nothing like the time present ; and 
oiv poor friend too has such a cough ! " 

23* 
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" Indeed ! And now I recollect, Lord Shirley has 
just giv^ a living to a very admirable man, who comes 
to us tbis evening ; and i know no one so likely to da 
vour friend essential service. — Perhaps if I see her to- 
day, I could persuade her to see him tomorrow." 

" Very likely," said Mrs Somerley, shaking with in- 
ward laughter at the success of her scherhe. 

" Well then, I wiD accompany you— You think she 
\vill be at home ? " 

" O ! she rarely goes out ; but I will send a litde note 
to say we are coming." 

Accordingly, at the milliner's where tbey stopped wbai 
'they returned to town Mrs Somerley wrote a note, and 
despatched it, as she thought to her friend ; thougb, as ft 
happened, it was taken to the wrong house ; for thou^ 
from habit Mrs Somerley called this lady Lady Vortex, 
and vvrote to her as such, she was now only Miss New- 
bury, and that name was on her door ; consequently as 
Lord Vortex was married again, the servant who was a 
new one, carried the note to the bride, Lady Vortex. 

The note was as follows : 
" My dear Creature, 

" You wished to see the Shirley, the pretty saint ; and 
I am bringing her to see the pretty sinner ; but she comes 
expecting to see a peniteut — a Magdalen — So no rouge, 
no undress, clothed up to the chin ; no boudoir — ^niodest 
parlor ; pale cheeks ; downcast eyes ; prim moutb, and 
de grands sentiments ; des remords^ and — a receipt to 
make a Magdalen. I can no more ; but be alone — ^no 
men. Yours ever, C. Somerlet." 

" P. S. It was hard work to persuade her, but she 
could not resist the hope of preaching a litde. If you 
have a Bible, let it peep out from under a sofa pillow." 

As soon as Lady Shirley had resolved to pay this visit, 
-^though she vvished she had first consulted her lord on the 
subject, — she gave loose to the suggestions of her generous 
and pious nature, and looked forvvard with delight to the 
idea of serving and saving an erring but repentant fellow- 
creature ; and by the time they reached Miss Newbui^''s 
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door ber countenance was so radiant with benevolence, 
diat Mrs Somerley thought sbe bad never seeft ber so 
transcendeDtljr bandsome ; and Ae rejoiced tbat ber firiend 
(vould see' tlie relgning beauty io tbe greatest possible 
perfectioD. 

Wbea they aligbted, on ibe servant's saying ber lady 
ivas at borne, Mrs Somerley led tbe way into a parlor, 
saying, " We sball find your lady here, I conclude ? " 

" O, no, madam ; my lady is in tbe boudolr" 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Yes, quite sure." And Mrs Somerly bit ber lip with 
vexation, at finding ber orders so ill attended to ; wbile 
tbe servant preceded them up stairs. 

Tbe parlor into vvhich Mrs Somerley wanted to intro- 
duce Lady Sbirley was tbe only room in tbe bouse tbat 
did not seem to owe its decoration to tbe band of Luxury 
itself ; but tbe landing-place, and tbe rooms tbrougb whicb 
they followed to the boudoir^ were full of tbe most odo- 
riferous plants ; wbile from tbe balf-opened door of tbat 
beautiful apartment tbey inbaled tbe perfume of pastiles 
wbicb were that moment sending fortb tbeir fragrant 
clouds from costly incense vases. 

Miss Newbury was no longer young ; and sbe called 
OD art in liberal quantities to supply tbe deficiency of na- 
ture. Sbe also availed berself, in this her usual sitting- 
roora, of wbat the French call lepetit jour^ in order to 
coDceal tbe absence of youth and heighten tbe presence 
of beauty ; and to do this stiD more eflectually, the light 
entered^ only through rose-colored blinds and draperies, 
\vhicb threw a becoming tint over every one present. 

In this apartment Miss Newbury was reclining on a 
sofa. A bold-looking woman of a certain age \vas sitting 
on a cbair at a little distance fondling a parrot, while a 
puppy-dog was tearing to pieces several unreceipted bills, 
on tbe top of whicb was visible " Per bili delivered." 
Two youths of rank and fasbion were employed, tbe one 
in clasping an amber bracelet round the beautiful and 
very naked arm of Miss Newbury, the other in fastening 
a sandal wbich enclosed a very pretty and exposed an- 
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kle, and made up the sum of fashionable displav wbkh 
distinguisbed her whoIe person ; while a man oi ton re- 
clined at who]e length on nis back, and on a chahe hut^ 
opposite. 

At this moment the servant announced Mrs Somerlej 
and Lady Shirley. 

" Who ! " cried Miss Newbury ; " Lady Shirley ! — 
No, that 's a joke of Somerley's." 

" And no bad one," said one of the youths. When 
lo ! Mrs Somerley entered. And even Mrs Someiiejr 
had the grace to blush on entering foDowed by Lady 
Shirley. 

The round arm remained unbraced, the pretty ankle 
unsandalled ; for the youths involuntarily started up, and 
Miss Newbury did the same ; but the bold looking wo- 
inan kept her seat, as regardless of Lady Shirley's pre- 
sence as the parrot and the puppy-dog. But not so the 
mistress of the house ; she had not yet witb her virtue lest 
lier respect for it ; and feeling confused and humbled bjr 
the presence of one to whose society she had forfeited 
her claims, she stood embarrassed and motionless, not 
knowing what to say, and unable even to beg Lady Shir- 
ley to be seated ; while even Mrs Somerley was so taken 
by surprise at seeing so difFerent a scene from what she 
expected, that she too was silent, and averted her eyes 
carefully from the inquiring eyes of the men, who seemed 
to ask by their looks, " Why, in the name of ali that 's 
odd, did you bring Lady Slnrley hither ? " 

But the confusion was soon ended. Though Lady 
Shirley's self-possession was aw'hile taken from her by 
surprise, yet it relurned as soon as ever she saw that she 
jiad been the d upe of a coarse-minded woman ; and re- 
covering with it ali the consciousness of her high and un- 
spotted character, she said \vith great dignity, " There 
bas been some mistake bere — This is not the lady I came 
to visit, and I can have no business bere." Then with a 
graceful bovv of the head to the diseoncerted Miss New- 
bury she suddcnly left the room, and running down stairs 
ordered her carriage to be instantly called. 
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She had scarcely disappeared, when the two youths, 
who were well known to Lady Shirley, ran out after her 
to see her to her carriage, aod with a feeling as if they 
wished to apologize to her for being with Miss Newbury ; 
but this was only a feeling ; for what had they to apolo- 
gize for, and what could it signify to Lady Shirley, whom 
and where they visited ? Stili, they felt an irresistible wish 
to be thought well of by such a woman, and a stili stronger 
wish to know by wbat chance she came in that house. 
But they dared not put any questions to her when they 
joined her in the hali while she waited for her carriage, 
as there was a dignity in Catherine^s manner that checked 
their freedora. An every-day won]an would have told 
them unasked, and complained of Mrs Soraerley ; but 
Lady Shirley felt that such a communication would be 
iodelicate ; and as it must have led her to speak severely 
of Mrs Somerley, it was more consistent with her chris- 
tian forbearance not to speak at ali ; and she knew that it 
was not necessary for her to justify herself for being seen 
one instant at Miss Newbury's. As she drove ofT, Catb- 
erine desired the servant to teli Mrs Somerley she would 
send the carriage back for her. 

When the gentleraen went up stairs again, they found 
Miss Newbury and Mrs Somerley in grand debate — Miss 
Newbury reproaching Mrs Somerley bitterly for having 
exposed her to insult by bringing Lady Shirley on false 
pretences to her house, and also of having, as the world 
i^ould think, made her a partner in an insult offered to 
Liady Shirley ; while Mrs Somerley laid ali the blame on 
her not being prepared to receive such a visiter, and won- 
dering what was becorae of the aote. " My servant must 
have made a mistake ; let him be rung for" — and the 
servant came. 

" To whom, you stupid blockhead," cried Mrs Soraer- 
lej, " did you carry that note ? " 

" As directed, madam, to Lady Vortex's." 

" You are a fool ! get out of my sight directly, and go 
and get back the note." 

" You told me it was for Lady Vortex, and so it was 
directed." 
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^^ No doubt the man is right, for you do direct to me b]r 
that odious name," cried Miss Newbury ; " and now 
your delectable note will be sent aH over the town, and I 
sball sufier for what I am entirely ignorant of. And do 
see how Lord Norberry there is laughing and enjoying 
my discomfiture." 

" Why, who can help it, to see the hoaxer hoaa^di 
for you must own Lady Shirley has it hollow on her side ; 
since even Mrs Somerley here looked silly, aye, and 
abashed, though I do not know why. But I suppose she 
thought it a good joke to get the fair saint here, and brought 
her on a false pretence ; and now it seems the ' note of 
preparation' was sounded in wrong ears." 

" It is good fun, 'faith," cried the other young man ; 
while the indolent gentleman on the sofa declared it wa8 
quite a new scene, but he did not comprehend it ; and the 
bold-looking woman said it was a great fuss about nothing. 
" But, Mrs Somerley, we told the servant," said Lord 
Norberry, " tliat we would deliver Lady Shirley's rae»- 
sage, which was that she would send the carriage back 
for you." 

" Well, that part of my fiin, however, is not spoiled ; 
for I will keep the carriage some lime, and that shall be 
seen at Miss Newbury's door." 

" And if it waited for Lady Shirley, madam," cried 
Miss Newbury, rising indignantly, " I should be proud of 
having it seen there. But as it would wait only for a 
Mrs Somerley, I will not have it wait a moment 5 but let it 
get rid of its fare as soon as it can." Then ringing the beU 
— " White ! " said she to her man, " let us know as soon 
as ever the carriage returns." 

" If ihis be the čase, madam, and this is your gratitude, 
I shall not wait for the carriage, but walk home," cried Mrs 
Somerley ; " and it will be long before 1 trouble you with 
my presence again ; and I deserve this return, for fre- 
quenting out of good nature, such society as yours." 

Before Miss Newbury could reply, Mrs Somerley's 
servant came in to say that he had been for the note, and 
that Lady Vortex sent word she had sent it enclosed to 
Lady Shirley. 
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This information startled even IVlrs Somerlej, and did 
not appease the rage of eitber ladies ; while the young 
men, and the lounger, finding ali the smiles of Miss New- 
bury were vanished for that rnorning, rose to depart, one 
of them s^ying to the other, " I believe there is some mis- 
take ; this is not the lady I came to visit ; and I can have 
no business here ! Was not that it ? He ! " 

" Yes, the words ; but to do justice to the look and the 
manner, you miist have the beauty and the inuocence of 
Lady Sbirley." 

" Shall I give you an arm, my funny one ? " he added 
to Mrs Somerley, in a tone very different from that in 
which he had raentioned Catherine ; and Mrs Somerley 
taking his arm begged him to see her home, vvhile she 
left Miss Newbury to feel and lament with bitter tearsthe 
mortiGcations to which her frailty had exposed her. 

To her lord, and to him only, Catherine related to what 
her credulity had exposed her ; and by candidly blaming 
herself for taking such a step without his leave, she tried 
lo divert some of his anger from Mrs Somerley . But that 
was impossible ; especially as the note from Lady Vortex 
was delivered by mistake to him, and her conduct thereby 
disclosed in aH its odious h'ght. 

Immediately, in spite of Catherine's entreaties, he 
enclosed the note in a cover to Mrs Somerley, in the inside 
of which he vvrote as follows : — 

" Lord and Lady Shirley conclude it is unnecessary to 
loform Mrs Somerley that, after what passed this morning, 
and the perusal of the enclosed, they cannot have the honor 
to attend Mrs Somerley's assembly this evening. 

This, thoiigh an expected, v^ras an unuelcome blow : 
as Liady Shirley was the lion of the day, and Mrs Somer- 
lejr had taken čare to hint, in order to attract corapany, 
that tbe fair countess had promised to sing during the 
Gourse of the evening. 

" Well," said she to herself, " war is nov«^, however, 
declared betvveen us ; the sword is drawn, and I will throw 
away the scabbard. So look to yourself. Lord Shirley ; 
I w31 tease you well vvhenever I have an cpportunity." 
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A short tirne after Lucy Merle's departure, Catherine 
(who was rendered occasionally indisposed by her situ- 
ation) drove some miles into the country one morning, iB 
order to breathe fresher air than London afibrded ; as she. 
returned, the horses took fright, the coachman was thrown 
ofrfais box, and the unruly animals ran violentIy fonvard 
towards a turnpike gate, which the turnpike-man had tbe 
wisdom to close. It so happened that Melvyn, who was 
walking, saw what was passing ; and recognising the live- 
ries, ran forward through the gate before it was closed, 
and seizing the horses appeared to stop them, tbough in 
reality they were stopped by the gate. He was, how- 
ever, really instrumenta! in preventing the carriage from 
being overturncd, by assisting in holding it up while it wa8 
taken off the post over vvhich the horses had drawn it 
When he opened the carriage he found Lady Shirley io 
a State of great alarm, and scarcely able to articulate her 
thanks to Melvyn for having, as she thought, saved her 
from destruction. 

Melvyn knew that, whatever secret pleasure he feh 
in having tiius seemingly conferred so great an obligatioD 
on Lord and Lady Shirley, he must con6ne the expres- 
sion of it vvithin proper bounds. He therefore replied 
almost coldly to Lady Shirley's thanks, while he stayed 
with her in a shop till the servants returned with Lord 
Shirley's carriage and horses, as the coachman had not 
dared to proceed with her own. But when tl)ey arrived, 
he begged to be allowed to see her safe home. TMs 
ofTer she refused ; assuring hi m she was quite well, and 
that the effects even of her alarm were going off. Mel- 
vyn, hovvever, follovved the carriage as fast as possible; 
and as it was stopped near Hyde Park by other car- 
riages, he had time to overtake it entirely, though he kept 
out of sight ; and as the coachman went inlo the Drive, 
Melvyn was able to reach Grosvenor Square as soon as 
Lady Shirley did; and when she stopped at her own 
door the first person whom she saw was Melvyn. 

Lord Shirley was at this moment entering the square, 
and with no small surprise beheld Catherine not oni/ 
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ded out of her carriage by Melvyn, but actually lean- 
on his arm as she walked up the steps, where she 
naed to take a most animated and even affectionate 
re of hira, while he with his hand pressed to his heart 
med to retire in great emotion, 
ie eagerly therefore hurried home to require an ex- 
oation of the scene ; and running up into the drawing 
m, found Catherine on her knees and leaning on her 
jped hands as they rested on the sofa. She started 
he entered, and raising her head displayed a face 
ered with tears. At this sight Lord Shirley fancied, — 
what cannot jealousy imagine ? — ^that these were tears 
regret that she had not married the too insinuating 
lvyn, and that she had been endeavoring by prayer to 
ingthen her heart against him j while hastily advanc- 
, he desired to know, in rather an unkind tone, why 
was on her knees, and why she wept. 
Hirprised and wounded Catherine rose, and with great 
rt replied, " I was only weeping out my thanks to 
Creator." 

' Thanks ! for what ?" 
• For my preservation." Here she could sustain her- 

no longer, but fell back in a fainting fit on the sofa, 
le the terrified eari rung and called violently for as- 
ince. 
Fhe servants now, ali speaking at once, related what 

passed, their mistress's danger, and the courage of 
gentleman who stopped the horses and also helped 
irevent the carriage from overturning, — ^but his name"**' 
r could not teli ; and the earl was a little relieved at 
hearing that the gentleman was Melvyn. 
iX length Catherine recovered ; but was so ill that she 

Sed to be carriea to bed instantly, and to have her 
cal attendant sent for. He, when he came, desired 
ttught be kept perfectly quiet for raany hours, as he 
ad nerwhole frame had undergone an alarming agita- 
1. Lord Shirley thei^efore was forbidden to approach 
; iand was consequently unable to hear, what indeed 
dreaded to hear — namely, that she owed her preser- 
24 
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vation to bis rival. But even this {ear was swa]bwed up 
in apprebension lest Catherlne^s health, if not her life, 
should be endangered by ihe accident. Butat night abe 
was permitted to sit up and see her lord, who was undfir 
no necessity of putting questions to her relative to ber 
accident ; for she was eager to relate to Lord Shiilej 
everjr particular, and to try to make him repent of hu 
past coldness towards Melvjn, by describing his courage 
in rescuing her from peiil, and his modestj in disclaiming 
ali merit in so doing. 

" Melvyn ! Melvjrn ! jrour preserver ? " cried the earl 
with a deep sigh. " Would it had been any one else ! " 

" Do you think roy life, and tbat probably of jrour 
cbild, dearly purchased at the rate of being preserved 
by him ? " 

Lord Shirlev started, and felt sbocked at this the first 
reproach that Catherine had ever uttered ; and clasping 
her tenderly to his breast, his emotion was for some time 
the onlv and the most satisfacjtory answer he could make 
to her question. 

" I will answer your unkind query, my love,'' said he 
at length, " not by words*but actions. Compose yourself 
to sleep now, and tomorrow you shall have reason to 
repent your saucy doubt." 

But itwasnot wiihout great effort^that Lord Shirlejr 
could prevail on himself to act towards Melvyn as he 
would have done towards another man on such an occa- 
sion ; nor could he put his resolution in practice, till, as 
^oon as he had breakfasted, he had called the servants 
in, and again heard them declare that they believed tbeir 
lady owed her life wholly to the brave stranger. 

" God for ever bless him and his for it ! " added hb 
panegyrist. 

" Enough," said Lord Shirley ; and rushed out of the 
house ashamed of having been forced to have recourse 
to the gratitude of his servants in order to infiame his owd. 
But the unworthy feeling was over, and the generoos 
heart of Lord Shirley was ali itself when he reached 
the house of Melvyn. As he knocked at tbe door, it 
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was opened to let out Mr , the surgeon, from whom 

he learaed that Melvyn, in stopping horses who were run- 
ning away with a carriage, had sprained his arm and was 
in violent pain. 

" That carriage was mine, and the lady saved, my 
wife," cried Lord Shirley ; " and I am corae to thank 
her deliverer ; but I hope he hasnot sustamed any serious 
injury." 

"No— certainly not, was Mr— 's answer, as he 
walked hastily away. 

Lord Shirlev then sent up his name, and was immedi- 
ately admitted ; while even Melvyn's vindictive heart felt 
something like emotion at the idea of a visit from Lord 
Shirley. 

The earl as soon as he entered threw hiraself upon his 
feelings ; and while he held Melvyn's hand in his, was 
for a few moments unable to speak ; while Melvyn felt 
something of his hate subdued, as he saw the changed 
and grateful expression of Lord Shirley's countenance, 
and beheld the glance of forbidding coldness replaced by 
a look of unutterable benevolence. 

At length ihe earl articulated, " Melvyn ! 1 want words 
to thank you ! Such an obligation as you have conferred 
on me ! You are a noble fellow, and you must let me 
prove by my respect and attention, how truly I appreciate 
you and your daring ! Do, pray, come and dine with us 
today ! Lady Shirley, if well enough, will be delighted to 
thank her preserver ? " 

This was not said ali at once, but with breaks occa- 
sdoned by emotion ; and Melvyn afiected to feel a great 
deal too. But too proud and too wary to accept the first 
invitation to a house that had hitherto been shut against 
bka, he declared himself engaged that day. 

" Then come tomorrdw or ihe next day." But he 
was sdll engaged ; and Lord Sbirley began to fear that 
he had by his past coldness ofTended Melvyn beyond for- 
giveness, and that he would not visit him. But there he 
WB8 mistaken ; for to visit at Lord Shir]ey's was for many 
reasons the first wish of his heart. And seeing that the 
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earl looked mortified and vexed, be said, " But I believe 
I can put oflf my engagement for tomorrow, and if I can 
I will bave tbe honor to wait on you." He tben inqu]ied 
how Lady Shirley was ; and Lord Sbirley left bim, sal- 
isfied with Melvyn and witb bimself—^for he had eoiir 
quered bimself — ^be bad subdued tbis incipient batred of 
a man wbo bad not to tbe best of bis knowledge o&nded 
him, and wbose greatest crime in bis eyes was bis baving 
dared to admire, and #iknowledge tbat he admired, tbe 
woman wbom he bimself deemed wortby of univ^rsal 
admiration. 

'^ How pleased Catberine will be," thougbt Lord Sli^ 
ley, " wben I teli ber wbat I bave done ! " But he boped 
at tbe same tirne sbe would not seem very violently de- 
lighted. 

" My dearest lord," said Catberine, wben sbe saw bim, 
^' I was so disappobted tbis morning to bear wben I woke 
tbat you were gone oiit witbout seeing me ! I was burt, 
indeed I was ! " 

''You would not bave been so if you had knowD 
wbitber 1 was gone — no inducement less strong than, tbat 
wbicb I felt, would bave made me go out witbout seeing 
you." 

" Tben wbitber bave you been ? Ob ! I guess," she 
cried, clasping ber bands in joy ; " you bave been to call 
on Mr Melvyn ! O my dear Shirley ! bow glad I am ! " 
And, as sbe fondly embraced him, tbe earl thougbt he 
never could be uneasy again. " But bow is be ? How is 
Melvyn ? " sbe resumed, " How does be look ? Does his 
arm give bim pain ? I was very uneasy to bear him com- 
plain of it yeslerday." 

" If you ask me tbree questions at once," replied Lord 
Shirley coolly, bow do you expect I can give you distind 
replies ? Mr Melvyn looks well, but bis arm is painfi]], 
and be bas called in Mr ." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes. — But you need not look so alarmed, for he bas 
promised to dine bere tomorrow." 

"Has be? I.bope I sball be well enougb to sit at 
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table ! " And Lord Shirley tried to believe he hoped 
so too. 

But she was not well enough to appear ; and perhaps 
Lord *ShirIey received Melvyn, behaved to hira, and did 
the honors of his table to his guests, much better than if 
Lady Shirley had been present. To Melvyn it had been 
a inatter almost of indifierence whether she appeared or 
not, as he had now got the entree of the house ; and al- 
ready one of his companions haA said to hira, winking 
his eye, " Ah ! Melvyn, you were always a lucky dog ! 
I do believe you bribed those horses to run away ! How 
much com did you promise them ? He ! " 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The evening of Lady Shirley's assernbly at length ar- 
rived ; and as it was her first party, every one that had 
been invited made a point of attending. Melvyn, of 
course, was now one of the invited guests ; but he did 
not arrive amongst the first of the party. The fine suit 
of rooms on the first floor was entirely thrown open for 
the reception of company, and the rooms below were 
opened for refreshments. The hali, the staircase, and 
toe wide balcony in front of the house, were full of the 
finest plants and flowers ; and white and crimson lamps 
inixed amongst the foliage, added to the general beauty 
aod splendor of the scene. At an early hour the rooms 
were crowded ; and the last room in the suite, where the 
instnunents were, and where Lady Shirley and her mu- 
sical acquaintance performed, became very soon so over- 
poweringly hot and full that the voices were heard to great 
disadvantage, and the singers sung with difficulty. Lady 
Shirley, therefore, when about to accompany herself in 
a smple ballad on the lute, chose to remove into the 
finorit room, in which there was at present a less unfavor- 
able air. 

24* 
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Lord Shirley was at this moment in his own studjj a 
rooni in the back part of tbe bouse, whither he had beeo 
summoned to recei?e some important directions rehtive 
to a motion which he was to make the next night in the 
House of Lords, and had been most reluctantlj obliged 
to give up for a tirne the delight of hearing Catherine 
sing. 

Lady Shirley fixed her chair rather near one of tbe 
windows ; and afier arTery beautiftil prelude she was be- 
ginning a soit and plaintive air when sudden]y raising her 
eyes to the window, she was observed to start and tun 
very pale ; then abruptly rising, she went to the window, 
on which now ali eyes near her were fixed ; and the 
company saw a nian's face araidst the green foliage of 
the flowers, on whrch the light of the lamps shed a sort 
of ghastly hue. But as soon as Lady Shirley reached 
tlie window and bent towards the face, it disappeared ; 
and pale and trernbling she leaned against the side of the 
room. 

" What a strange thing ! " cried one. " Who could it 
be ? — No wonder your ladyship was frightened ; surelj 
it was a madman ! — ^Well, I am surprised you dare go 
near him. But how could he get there ? — But was it 
really a man's face ? " Ali these queslions assailed Lady 
Shirley at once, while under no small consternation her- 
self she was struggling for composure and for power to 
speak. 

" Yes, it was a man's face, and a very formidable look- 
ing one too, which I saw looking wildly at me as I began 
to sing ; and whoever the person was, you saw he disap- 
peared directiy. But we will interrogate the servants on 
the subject ; for how they could allow such a thing J 
cannot imagine." 

" Dear me ! " cried one ; " what courage your lady- 
ship has ! I own I should have died of tlie fright." And 
the wondering and the exclaraations had not ceased wheii 
Melvyn, followed by Lord Shirley, entered the room, 
and were both surrounded with persons eager to narraie 
the strange scene that had taken plače. 
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Lady Shirley timidly raised her eyes to her lord's, to 
see the effect of the relation od him ; and when they men- 
tioned her turning very pale and seeraing ready to faint, 
she saw him start, change color, and look at her with n 
scrutinizing attention. 

" This is very strange ! " cried he. " What could the 
servants be doing to suffer a man to climb up to the bal- 
cony ? And I wonder5 Lady Shirley, instead of going to 
the window yourself, you did not send for one of tlie ser- 
vants to seize him." 

" No doubt Lady Shirley knew what she was doing," 
said Sophia Clermont in a low voice to a lady behind the 
earl ; and the latter, as sl^e intended, heard what she said. 

" Well, have you told us aH you know of this wonder- 
ful history ? " said Melvyn vvith an expression of coun- 
tenance Catherine did not like at aH ; " because, if you 
have, I will take it up where you left off ; for I was be- 
!ow5 and saw the beginning, progress, and end of the 
scene. In the first plače, 1 must clear the servants of ali 
blame ; for the crowd kept them off by force when they 
endeavored to puli the fellow down as he was climbing ; 
and when he had taken his station, much to the amuse- 
ment of the populace, some of whom vainly endeavored 
to foIlow his example, not having length or strength of 
limb sufficient for the purpose ; the servants dared not 
enter the room to seize him there, because they are al- 
ways expressly forbidden never to come in when their 
lady is singing ! and as they thought, — ^which no doubt 
was the čase, — that the poor man only meant to listen to 
the concord of sweet sounds, they acted quite right." 

While he spoke, he occasionally lodked at Lady Shir- 
ley with great meaning, and not a varialion of her tell-tale 
cheek was lost upon him ; nor indeed on her lord, who 
was going to speak, when Melvyn stopped him, and said, 
*' Stay, my lord, 1 have not yet done. When this young 
giant let himself down again — " 

" Young ! " cried a lady. " He looked quite old, and 
seemed to have only one eye and a shaggy red wig." 

" True, such was his dress and such his seeming ap- 
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pearance. But when he reached the groiind, the mob, 
envyiDg him perhaps an exaItation which they could not 
reach, seized and hustled him ; and in the scuffle, which 
I hastened forward to prevent, they tore off his wig, his 
bandage, and his false mustacbois ; and he tumed out to 
be one of the finest and bandsomest, though fiercest-look- 
ing young men I ever saw." 

" Indeed ! " exclairaed one. 

" Very mysterious ! " cried another. 

" Fery," observed Miss Clermont in an emphatic tone 
not lost upon the earl ; while Lady Shirley forced her*- 
self to ask what became of the poor creature. 

" Oh ! I took him under my protection," replied Mel- 
vyn, looking at her significantly. " Your ladyship migbt 
be sure I would not sufier him to be ill used, though I as- 
sure you the fellow was ready to knock me down for my 
interference ; and telling me he hated to owe obligations 
to any one, be did knock down one aiter the other two 
men, who again assailed him ; then run.ning away with 
the swiftness of the antelope, disappeared in a moment." 

" This is most strange ! " said Lord Shirley: But 
Catherine, who knew it not to be as strange as it was 
distressing, said nothing. Bul vvhen both a lady and 
gentleman thoughtlessly or maliciously observed, that no 
doubt this disguised listener was a rejected lover of Lady 
Shirley's, Catherine lurned on them a look of sueh severe 
displeasure and disdain, as no one could have thought her 
gentle countenance could have assumed. 

" But the song, do not let us lose the song ! " cried 
several voices at once. And Lady Shirley, though con- 
scious her nerves were much unstrung by what had pas- 
sed, resumed her seat and her lute, but turned her back 
on ihe window, for she declared that the idea of seemg 
the face again would render her unable to sing a note. 

" The face had better not appear there again," said 
Lord Shirley. 

" I think so too," said Miss Clermont drily. 

Lady Shirley sighed but spoke not, and immediatelj 
began her song. The firm fuU toneš of her voice were 
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gone, but its sweetness and its patlios remained; and 
Lord Shirley, though suspicious and displeased, and con- 
vinced more than ever that a secret and a mystery were 
attached to Catherine which she was anxious he should 
not penetrate, feJt his heart entirely softened in her favor 
by the powers of her song. 

Lady Shirley now called on another lady to perform, 
and her request was attended to. But while she was 
crossing frora one room to another, Melvyn drew near 
her, and, unobserved by Lord Shirley, whispered these 
words in her ear, " Fear not, I will not betray you ! " 

" Betray me, sir ! I have nothing to betray," cried 
Catherine, st^rting from hira and coloring with indigna- 
tion. t 

" No ! what, no secret that you wish should be kept 
from Lord Shirley ! You cannot suppose I should not 
know that young man again ; he is too handsome and 
too remarkable ever to be forgotten ! " 

Catherine said no more ; but a deep sigh expressed 
to him the disauiet of her soul, and seemed to request 
his forbearance. 

At length, to the great ]oy of Catherine, this evening, 
so fruitful in disquieting circumstances, was at an end ; 
and some of the company no doubt departed to later 
meetings, where " the man's face at the window " was 
commented upon according to the different terapers and 
disposition of the parties speaking ; but even candor itself 
could not help allovving that the circurastance, accom- 
panied by Melvyn's Communications, bore a very myste- 
rious appearance. 

" Well, ali I can say is, I am glad the thing did not 
happen in my balcony," said a lady not remarkable for 
the discrelion of her conduct ; " my lord would not have 
taken it so we]l." 

" I dare say not," replied another lady sarcastically ; 
" but Lady Shirlev is a sort of privileged person." 

" Yes — she is a reputed saint," retorted the other 
" but I do not know that she is therefore in reality better 
than other people." 
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'' What does tbis mean ? " asked the Duchess of 

C . '^ Is this foolish circutnstance supposed at ali to 

involve the question of whether Lady Shirley's sanctkf 
be real or ass»med ? — ^I believe, ladies, we should ali of 
us think ourselves very ill used, if our reputations were 
in any respect called in question, because a madman or 
any irapudent fellow chose to climb into our balcony to 
hear fine music ; for what could Lady Sb]rley have io 
common with a person of tbis description ? " 

^' Aye, that 's the question ! But Lady Shirley did not 
always move in high life." 

"No— but her raind was always above her situation; 
and I am convinced no situation, no association howe?a: 
low, could have degraded or contanunated the mind, 
heart, or manners of Catherine Shirley." 

" O dear ! I am sure we admire Lady Shirley as much 
as your Grace does," replied one of the auditors — ^* stili 
I see no reason why, if Lady Shirley- seems to be in- 
volved in any mysterious circumstances, she should not 
be animadverted upon like other people." 

" Nor I, madam ; but it iš the comments and thecom- 
mentators alone that, in my opinion, make this circutn- 
stance mysterious." 

The ladies said no more ; for the duchess was so much 
the ton, and her parties so first rate, that they did not 
like to offend her ; and they saw that she resented any 
insinuation to the disadvantage of her friend. 

But the duchess spoke as she thought; and it washer 
evidently unstudied and natural comments on the cir- 
cumstance, that quieted Lord Shirley's mind so far as to 
forbid his putting any questions to Catherine on the sub- 
ject, likely to betray what he knew she would consider 
in him as degrading suspicions. But he was not always 
so fortpnate as to hear only such CQmments as those of 
the friendly duchess. He sometimes called on Sophia 
Clermont ; and now that he felt by her tone of voice, 
when commenting on the odd scene at his house, that she 
imputed lo Lady Shirley some private knowledge of the 
cause of it, he was anxious to call on her as soon as he 
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could, though from respect for his wife he never ODce 
tbought of mentioning to Sophia what he had overheard. 
And Sophia herself was always very guarded ki aH she 
said of Lady Shirley. 

Mrs Somerley, who had never forgiven Catherine's 
spirited resentment of the trick which she had played 
her, was unfortunately with Sophia when the earl called 
on her the day after Catherine's assembly ; and as she 
had no reason for sparing Lady Shirley's farne or Lord 
Shirley's feelings, she began comraenting on what had 
passed, as freely as if he had not. been present. Per- 
haps not even pretensions to excelling wit excite so much 
ill-wiD and detraction, as pretensions to excelling piety 
and virtue ; for the claims of any one to wit are, after 
aH, dependent on the opinions of others ; but the actual 
practice of religion and ali the active duties which it en- 
joins, are things that admit of proof ; and the only re- 
aource in such cases is to impute to the actors a^hypo- 
critical desire of the praises of man, not an operatbg 
love of God ; and also to attribute to them in secret the 
commission of crimes and sins which more than coun- 
terbalance their apparent sanctity of life. No wonder, 
therefore, that poor Catherine was now the theme of in- 
vidious wonder and implied censure. 

" So, my lord," said Mrs Somerley to Lord Shirley, 
" you had quite an adventure at your house the other 
nigbt. Lady Shirley is a lucky woman to have had her 
first assembly signalized by such a romantic scene. It 
will make her parties quite the rage — something so novel 
and piguant — almost as good as the circumstance that 
made old Liady Charapernown's parties the ton again, 
after they had been long deserted." 

" And what circumstance was that, ms^dam ? " 

" Oh ! at a bali she gave, a good gentleman was so 
dbligrog as tofall down dead in the dance ; and you have 
no notion how crowded her parties were the whole win- 
ter after. It was such a fine rouse, such a fine excite- 
ment to the feelings, you know." 

"I sincerely hope," replied Lord Shirley warmly, 
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'« that Lady Shirley's parries will be deserted for ever, i 
they are to be peopled only by suck awful events as iiat 
which you have described." 

" Nay, my lord, a madman, or a disguised lover, look- 
- ing in at the balcony window up which he climbed on pin^ 
pose, is surely as interesting, and certainly a moriB romantie 
event than a fit of apoplexy." 

" For shame, Mrs Somerle^ ! what a license jrou give 
your tongue ! " said Sophia seeing Lord Shirlej was too 
painfully agitated to speak. " What ground bas any one 
for supposing that Lady Shirley could have a love^-^ 
much less a disguised one ? and if she bas rejected lovers, 
they must respect her too much to venture an indiscretion, 
and a daring act like the one in question." 

Tbis speech instead of quieting irritated . the earPs 
feelings stili more ; for he contrasted its candor, and the 
high opinion which it expressed of Catherine, with her 
observations, not intended as he believed for his ear, and 
the tone widi which she bad uttered at his house die 
litde wprd " veiy." 

'' So then," observed Lord Shirley at last, '^ this poor 
vulgar fellow in my balcony is converted into a disguised 
lover, is he ? " 

" Surely, Lord Shirley, this is not to be wondered at. 
Did not Melvyn describe him as a beautiful youth when 
his wig was off ? and though I dare say he was jealous 
to frenzy and wished to poison him, was 'it not evideot 
that Melvyn seeraed to make a merit to Lady Shirley of 
his having made a point of protecting him ? And could 
not any one who had eyes, see during the remainder of 
the evening that there was a great deal of whispering and 
meaning, conscious looks, and so forth, between them ? 
At least, so certain shrewd observers have told me." 

Though Lord Shirley fancied he had seen ali this him- 
self, and was thereby at the time rendered yery suspicious, 
he could not bear that this bold gossiping woman sbould 
know that others had observed the same. But while he 
was trjring to find words to express his resentment as 
mildly as possible, Sophia, well knowing that he could 
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DOt fail to see that out of tenderness to him she spoke 
against her real opinion in taking Lady Shirley's part, 
geDtly but forcibly reproved her friend for always putting 
the harshest construction on everything ; and wondering 
that, as the heroine of the tale was Lady Shirley, she was 
not assured at once that there could have been no ground 
for suspicion. 

" Oh ! my dear, you know, with ali due respect to 
Lord Shirley, I have not that devoted reverence and love 
which your generous heart feels for Lady Shirley. I 
know that yOu swear by her, and think the world never 
saw such a woman." 

" Does Miss Clermont think so, madam ? " asked Lord 
Shirley, looking widi great kindness on Sophia ; " then 
she thinks with that justice and liberality which might be 
expected from a mind like hers." But recollecting how 
ill this representation agreed with what he had heard the 
nigbt before, he added, " And I hope she never sees more 
than a transient reason for thinking otherwise." 

** Certainly not," replied Sophia blushing, because she 
understood him. " Whatever suspicion may moraentarily 
attach to such a woman as Lady Shirley, it raust fall to 
the ground, because it has nothing to cling to. Can any 
one in their senses suppose that a woman who not only 
is pious, but has the courage to avow that she is so, and 
who has resolution enough to go counter to the usual 
habits of fashionable life, because she thinks them wrong, 
and by that means exposes herself to be thought righteous 
over much, — could possibly have a mysterious visiter or 
acquaintance unknown to her husband, and have a secret 
understanding with a Mr Melvyn, in which her husband 
was no partaker ? — Impossible ! for, if it were so, then 
must Lady Shirley be a hypocrite, and the worst of hvpo- 
crites ; because she would be taking advantage of the 
very high character which she bears, to allow herself more 
liciense than women of lower pretensions to virtue dare 
take." 

" True, very true," said Lord Shirley sighing. 

" Y6u and I, Sophia," replied Mrs Somerley, " draw 

25 
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opposite coDcIusioDs from the same premises ; for I am in- 
clined to believe that persons who 8ay inany prayers, and 
are so very strict in self denials, must be conscious that 
they have more secret faults to atone for, and more teor 
dency to evil to guard against, than their less rigid nei^ 
bors. — Oh, a-propos ! " she added before Lord Shirlef 
could utter the angry reply rising to his lips; '* A frieod 
of mine was so amused last Sunday evening, — perhaps I 
ought to say edijied, — while waitinff for his carriage m a 
house opposite yours, my lord ; for, happening to look 
into your drawing room, be saw, while we sinners, and yoa 
amongst die rest, were going from party to party, aod 
driving ourselves and our servants to perdition } be saw, 
I say, the young and ho]y Lady Shirley with a large book 
(a Bible no doubt^ open before her, reading aloud to the 
General her granafather ! " 

^' Indeed ! madam," said the earl ; " and your firiend 
was amused at the sight, was he ? though I own to yoiif 
I think edijied was a better word, as I see notbing amus- 
ing or laughable, but something very proper and veiy 
natural in a grand-daughter reading the Bible on a Suo- 
day evening to her grandfather ; and aH I am ashamedof 
is, my own bad taste in having hitherto forborne to 
make the third in so interesting a group." 

" I would advise you, my lord, to have tbe couotess 
painted reading her Bible, as Rembrandt's mother is 
painted ; and make a present of it to the Bible Society.'' 

" I thank you for the first hint, and shall certainly acbpt 
it ; and have the General and Lady Shirley both in one 
piece ; aye, and myself too." 

" You had better be painted at once as a Holy Family, 
Lord Shirley. When the litde bambino comes, the 
countess would make a lovely Madonna ; and you, as 
you are too 3'oung and handsome for Joseph, would do 
very well for the Angel, and the General for Joseph; 
but I doubt whether aunt Delaney would like to sit eitfaer 
for Anne or Elizabeth. — But how I run on ! Pray, niy lord, 
do not teli Lady Shirley my scheme for a Holy Fami^." 

^^ No, madam ; I dare not, lest she should scold me 
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fi>r keeping such company." Then with a hasty bow he 
left tlie room. He however derived some good from 
Mrs Somerley's impertinence. He saw that by going to 
parties himself on a Sunday evening he deprived his wife 
of his support and sanction to her conduct, and that he 
left her exposed to ridicule from which his presence at 
home w6uld save her. 

He therefore resolved to be of the reading party ; and 
when on the follovving Sunday, instead of going to Lady 

S 's Sunday assembly, or Lady 's music, he 

presented himself as an auditor to Lady Shirley's read- 
mg, Catherine welcomed him ahnost with tearful jov ; 
and when he declared his intention of always passing his 
Smiday evenings in that manner in future, she assured 
him that this alone had been wanting to her felicity, and 
that now her felicity was complete. 

" Can this woman be a hjrpocrite ? " thought Lord 
Shirley. " Irapossible ! " • 

Lord Shirley was really in eamest concerning the 
picture, and had it begun immediately by a celebrated 
artist, intending it should be finished after Lady Shirley's 
confinement, and appear in the next Exhibition. Ac- 
cordingly Lady Shirley sat regularly till she was unable 
to leave home ; and the picture therefore was in great 
ferwardness when she became the happy mother of 
tvrins — a boy and a girl ; and ali Lord Shirley's fears 
and anxieties concerning the mysterious secret were for- 
gotten in the new delights of a parent. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



When Lady Shirley was entirely recovered, the picture 
was resumed, and it was soon ready to send to Somerset 
House ; and the figures being as well grouped as they 
were well executed, and being ali three slriking like- 
nesses, it was thought one of best pieces of the master. 
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The seclusion in which Lord and Lady Shirlej had 
lateljr lived had prevented the former almost from re- 
collectmg either his suspicions relative to the man in the 
balcony, and Catherine's secret, or his jealousjr of Melvya ; 
but the latter returned the very first moment be saw Me^ 
vyn with Catherine. Mrs Somerley was right, he found; 
there did seem a secret understanding between them, ao 
intimacy for which he could not account. — He saw Mel- 
vyn, at a party at Miss Clermont's, approach Catherine 
and speak in a low voice to her. He saw her start and 
change color, aod eagerly reply. He tben saw her vnSk 
with him into the next room where there were fewer peo^ 
ple, and sit down by him on a sofa. He also saw tbat tbeir 
conversation was of so interesting a nature tbat Catherine 
seemed unconscious of the presence of any one ; bat 
tbat on looking up and seeing him draw near her, she 
broke oS abruptly what she was saying ; and kKikiog 
confused, took the arm of a lady near ber, and foiced 
conversation with her. But before the evening cksed 
be saw her go in searcb of Melvyn, and agaui enter ieto 
conversation apart with him. Lady Shirley had just 
begged her lord to go and see for the carriage, and be 
now thought she had done it to get rid of his watcbiul 
eye. But he was more eager to remove her from ber 
dangerous companion, than she, he thought, would be 
eager to go ; and according]y he went in searcb of bis 
servants, one of whom told him his carriage could not 
draw up, because a carriage stopped the way, whtcb 
had been vainly called several times, and yet wouId not 
drive off. 

" Whose carriage is it ? " asked Lord Shirley. 

" Mr — Mr — dear me, 1 forgot the name ; and yet 
I have spoke it often enough ; for it is a gentleman wbo 
called tvvo or three times on my lady and the General 
last week, when you, my lord, were gonž to your regi- 
ment." 

" Do you mean Mr Melvyn ? " 

" Yes, yes ; tbat 's tiie name." And at tbis moment 
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Melvyn's footman asked Lord Shirley whether his master 
was not coming. 

A " Confound your master ! " nearljr escaped the lips 
of Lord Shirley ; but recoUecting himself, he said he 
would go and let his master know tbat his carriage stop- 
ped the way. He then returned to the rooms ; but see- 
ingMeIvyn stili talking to Lady Shirley, who seemed, he 
tfaought, to listen to him with delighted attention, he 
dared not trust himself to speak to him ; but begged a 
gentleman near him to let Mr Melvyn know his carriage 
bad stopped the way some time. And Melvyn, with a 
»gnificant bend of the head to Catherine, which she as 
signiGcantly returned, reluctandy took his leave and de- 
purted. 

"You seem very intimate with Mr. Melvyn," said 
Lord Shirley as calmly as he could to Catherine as he 
drore home ; " really your intimacy almost amounts to a 
ffiitation." 

** Flirtation ! that word makes me smile when applied 
to me ; for you know I am no flirt." 

** Therefore your singling out one man to talk to apart 
is the more striking, and likely to occasion remarks." 

** That is very true, my dear lord," replied Catherine ; 
** and if I can help it I will never do it again." 

" If you can help it, Catherine ! " 

" Yes ; for really I must own Mr Melvyn's conversation 
18 flometimes interesting to me." And she sighed as she 
ended her sentence. 

Lord Shirley dared not trust himself to continue the con- 
versation, for ali his worst fears seemed confirmed ; and 
he again believed that Catherine, unknown perhaps to 
berself, bad always felt for him that liking of which love is 
coropounded, and that now his conversation was become 
nece8saTy to her happiness. 

The next day Sophia Clermont said to him, Well know- 
ing the effect she would produce, " You never told me 
LAdy Shirley was a fine harp-player ; but I have heard 
such raptures about her playing, and the beauty of her 
figure while playing ! " 

25* 
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" Impossible ! Lady Shirley never plajs to anjr one but 
me, bepause her fatlier thought the harp exhibited tfae 
person too much ; and as botb he and Catberine and I 
entertain tbe same opinion, I am sure no one bas described 
to you her barp-playing from having beard it; at leafltoo 
man can have so described it." 

^' No man but Melvyn ; and Lady Shirley bas pl8yed 
to Aim." 

On hearingthis, Lord Shirley started from his seatpak 
and speechless witb indignation. 

" It is false ! in must be false ! " cried he ; " aod Mel- 
vyn is a liar and a boaster." 

" He may be botb," replied Sophia calmly, and in ber 
heart enjoying to see Lord Shirley suflfering those jealous 
pangs vvhich he had ioBicted on her ; " but I assure you 
this is what he told me ; I ought to add, however, thatbe 
enjoined me secrecy, as Lady Shirley desired faim not to 
mention that she had played to him; but I could not 
think it was not to be known to you." 

" Plays to him ! and enjoins him to be secret ! This 
is worse and worse," cried Lord Shirley ; '' and I cannot 
believe it." 

" Why not ? You know she favors him more than any 
other man, talks to him more, distinguishes hira more." 

" Distinguishes him indeed ! if she displays her fine 
figure to him at that instrument. But I will know 
whether this be true or not directly," he added, snatching 
up his bat. 

" And how, my lord ? " 

" How ? By asking Catberine herself." 

Sophia put up her lip disdainfully, and smiled as if in 
derision. 

" You may sneer, madam ; but I will trust the tongue 
that never yet told me, or any one else a voluntary false- 
hood." 

" Very confiding, indeed ! But if, which I now do not 
credit, Lady Shirley was induced from vanity or a ten- 
derer feeling thus to indulge Mr Melvyn, would not this 
argue such a dereliction from principle, as to make tbe ne- 
cessary lie to screen her error an easy eflfort to her ? " 
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Lord Shirley felt the force of what sbe said ; and witb- 
outvtrusting his voice to speak, ran down stairs, and di- 
rected bis burried steps to bis o\vn bouse. Some tirne 
before be reacbed tbe door,- be saw Melvjn leaving it ; 
and tbis sigbt added to bis perturbation. As soon as tbe 
door was opened to bim, be ran up into tbe drawing-room, 
but Lady Sbirley was not tbere ; be tben proceeded into 
her own dressing-room, wbere stood ber harp, and by it 
Catberine berself looking over some barp music. 

^^ So, madam," said Lord Sbirley, almost breatbless 
witb emotion, '^ Mr Melvyn bas been bere ; and I suppose 
you bave been playing the barp to bim ! " 

Catberine looked up, and smiling increduk)usly said, 
" No, no ; you cannot really suppose tbat ; you know 
better, my dear lord." 

'^ Answer me ; No evasion. Did Melvjn or did be 
not ev^r bear and see you play tbe barp ? " 

"Yes," replied Catberine blushing, "be bas done 
botb." 

" Tben be shall ne ver do eilher tigain." And seizing 
tbe harp, he dashed it on the j9oor. 

Unnumbered feelings of varied degrees of agony now 
tinted with their difierent hues tbe cheek of Lady Sbirley ; 
but its paleness nlone at last remained, vvbile sbe sat in 
siient contemplation of her angry lord, and waiting to leam 
the cause of violence so unusual. Tbat violence subdued 
itself ; and in a broken faltering tone ber wretched 
husband, ashamed of tbe degradation in her eyes to which 
the indulgence of his passion had exposed bim, besought 
her to forgive bim what he could not forgive himself. 

" Wbat have I to forgive ? " said Catberine. " Not the 
injury to my harp, for that must bc an effed ; it is the 
cause of that efFect that I must have to forgive, and wbat 
was it ? " 

" Can vou ask^ vvhen I beard you own tliat you had 
a]lowed Melvyn to see you play tbe harp ? " 

" I could not say so, because 1 did not allow bim. But 
one evening when I was last at Hampton, and the beat of 
tbe weather had forced me to open the curtains as well as 
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wiiidows, Mr Melvjii was passing the back of oar hoose 
on foot ; and hcaring music and seeing a light, he leaped 
tbe pales and came up to the window. I was at 117 
harp ; and wholly unconscious that I was eitber beard or 
seen, I played and sung a considerable tirne, lili niy gnmd- 
fatber called me to bim, fearing tbat the air was growing 
too cbill ; and Mr Melvyn witbout discovering bimself 
went away. The next morning he called, and told me of 
wbat he styled bis happy daring. 

« Wretcb ! " muttered Lord Shirley. « Well, and did 
you enjoin bim secrecy ? " 

^' I did. I said that, though hiirt and provoked at wbat 
be told me, I would not resent bis presumption, because 
he was not aware of tbe aversion I had to be seen at mj 
harp ; and that to avoid importunity to do what I never 
wou]d do, that is, play to any one, I wished it not to be 
known that I was able to play ; therefore I desired he 
would never teli any one- that be beard me, though itwa8 
merely by accident. He promised compliance, and left 
me." 

" Yes — and well did he keep bis word, for he bas toM 
Miss Clermont, under a promise of secrecy indeed ; and 
she thinking I was in the secret imparted it to me, and 
with what feelings I heard it I need not describe to you. — 
But why did you not teli me this as soon as it happened ? " 

" Because I knew you would be as much hurt as I was 
at Melvyn's baving seen me play ; and to say the truth, 
tbe circumstance was so disagreeable to me that I wisbed 
to forget it as fast as possible. — Are you satisfied now?" 

" Satisfied ! Yes — but so ashamed ! and so angry both 
with Melvyn and myself! He, you see, concealed tbe 
most important part of the truth — ^that he heard you by 
accident. 

" How do you know that ? Miss Clermont might hear 
and relate inaccurately — a far more likely circumstance 
than that Mr Melvyn should be guilty of so unprincipled 
a misrepresentation." 

" You seem to think very highly of this man." 

" I do ; — ^but not so highly but that you are we]corae 
to know every tbougbt of my beart towards bim." 
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" Indeed ! Well I must and do believe you. — But then, 

Catherine, how can I ever forgive myself? I am 
ashamed to look at your harp." 

" I hope it is not much hurt, for it vvas my father'spre- 
sent," said Catherine, tears forcing themselves down her 
cbeeks. 

Lord Shirley was affected even to agony. But scenes 
of repentant and forgiving fondness it is better to imagine 
than to describe. Suffice, that as soon as tbey had reco- 
vered frora iheir agitation, Lord Shirley declared that he 
would go back to Miss Clermont, and explain the state of 
the čase to her. 

Sophia knew very well already what he had to com- 
municate ; and biting her lips and looking down, she re- 
ceived what he said with nothing but a significant '^ Oh, 
that 's the čase, is it ? . I conclude that I heard inaccurate- 
\y ; — certainly that is more likely than that Melvyn should 
wiifully misrepresent, or Lady Shirley do wrong. — But 
come, let us talk of something else." 

" No madam, no ; for / can talk only of that which is 
uppermost in my thoughts ; and I must own that your 
manner does not satisfy me, because you do not seein 
satisfied yourself-" 

" To be honest, my lord, I cannot see any force in Lady 
Shirley's reasons for not telling you of Melvyn's having 
seen her at her harp unknown to herself ; and as her heart 
seems to have been so oppressed by the consciousness, 

1 woDder that she did not reveal it to you, by way of 
lightening her mind, as soon as she savv you. — My lord, 
I do not like mystery or concealment between married 
people, or even lovers, for where there is much reserve 
there is little love ; and if a wife made a friend the sharer 
in a secret which she kept from her husband, I should 
iii8taDtly believe tlie friend more near her heart than her 
husband himself. — Oh how difierently do / feel on such 
subjects ! and how diiFerently should I act ! To my hus- 
band I should impart even every trifle that interested 
me ; not in order to prove my confidence in him, but be- 
cause I could not help associating him and his idea in 
every thhig which I did, tliought, or felt/' 
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Lord Shirlejr sighed, but did not repljr, for he was saie 
that Catberine's practice was very differeot. 

Sophia, though Lord Shirley did not speak, saw tint 
her words šunk deep into his beart ; and by his subsequeiit 
gloom and abstraction, sbe fek that she had given his con- 
fidence in Catherine, or at least in ber afFection for faim, 
a borne stroke. — Soon after, Lord Sbirley rose, pressed 
her band witb some fervor, and witbdre\v. 

Melvyn in tbe meanwhile was not idle in his plans for 
ruining tbe farne and destroying tbe wedded happiness 
of tbe man wboni he bated, by convincing him that his 
wife was an adukeress. 

Catberine, wbo in every respect endeavored to live up 
to tbe precepts of tbe Gospel, wben she gave alms, con- 
ibrmed as much as was in ber power to tbe injunction of 
■ not " lelting her left band know wbat ber right band did." 
And baving once by accident been acquainted with the 
wretched state of a poor deserving family in an obscure 
Street in her neigbborliood, she had become tbe minister- 
ing angel of aH the families residing in the same stair- 
čase ; but in order that ber interference should be secret, 
it was her custom as soon as her lord was gone out to 
ride before breakfast, — a custom ordered him by his phy- 
sicians for a bad headache, — to put on a thick white vc»l, 
and go unattended to tbe garrets in question. 

One morning as sbe was going on tbis charitable er- 
rand, Melvyn returning from a bali saw her cross the 
square, and followed her, not knowing atfirst, who itwas, 
but thinking her a very fine woman. He soon bow- 
ever, from her helght and commanding air, recognised 
Lady Shirley, and resolved to watch and see whither she 
went. He did so, and Valked up and down tbe street, 
stili bowever keeping out of her sight till she retumed, 
and wilhout looking to the right or left proceeded toward8 
ber own house. Melvyn iramediately entered where she 
had entered ; and knocking at the first door, it was open- 
ed to hira by a well-known face — a woman wbo, \9hen 
in the prime of ber youth and beauty, bad been for some 
time under his protection. Tbis woman, in reply to soma 
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of his questioDS relative to a young lady wbo had just 
quitted that place, said that the iady came there veij of- 
{euj and she believed tbat she was a good lady enough, 
but very partial ; for sbe did not give her as much as she 
gave -others in tbe staircase, tbough to be sure she rare]y 
came without giving her soniething, indeed more than she 
asked for, for sbe bad given her a Testament and had bid- 
den her read it. 

Melvyn saw therefore tbat in tbis ofiended woman he 
sbould have a ready agent for any tbing he wished, and 
he took čare to give her money enough to satisfy her 
avarice. 

" But teli me," said he, " does tbis lady relieve and 
support ali the poor on tbis floor and the next ? " 

" Almost, and on tbe one above too ; and she reads 
Ae Bible to them somelimes if tbey wish it." 

'^ So tfaen she bas left notbing for me to do, but read 
tbe Bible to you, Charlotte," said Melvyn laughing. 

" Nay, sir, I do not think tbat much in your way," re- 
plied Charlotte. 

" You are mistaken, cbild," answered be. " But are 
you sure tbat there are no poor bere but what she visits ? " 

" I recollect there is one family on tbe next floor to 
tbis, that she bas not thougbt poor and helpless enough 
to require regular aid. But I find that the fatber is now 
bed-ridden with the rheumatism and ague, and one of 
the cbildren is very bad too ; therefore no doubt when 
sbe comes hitber again tbey will apply to her." 

" No, tbey shall not, for I will be tbeir physician and 
priestmyself ; solead tbe way to tbeir roora, Charlotte." 

She did so ; and Melvyn saw a scene tbat made him 
iDcIined to be charitable even for charity's sake. But it 
wa8 a scene of distress wbich money could relieve, if 
not as yet remove ; and he had much to give. Then 
haviog made them promise not to apply to tbe good lady, 
as be would give them ali they could possibly want, he 
(HTomised to see them again soon, and departed. 

The next moming he watcbed Catherine from her 
house, and saw her take the same direction as the day 
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before ; and being sure whither she was going, he stole 
down another street \vhich led to the same plače ; and 
before she reached it he was sitting by the bed-side of 
his new acquaiDtance, and saw her enter (the door bemg 
a-jar) the room of the poor people opposite. Soon afier 
he heard her reading a chapter in the Bible to thein, and 
eiplaining to them their hopes of salvation and the foun- 
dation of that hope. But Melvyn did not choose to dis- 
cover himself yet — he therefore gave his proteges more 
money ; aod having promised, if they liked it, to read 
the Bible to them the next tirne he came, he stole dowii 
stairs unperceived by Catherine. 

As some of these poor were very old and ill, and ex- 
pressed themselves soothed and cheered by Ladv Slm«- 
ley's assistance, she made a point of visiting them rego- 
larly every day ; therefore Melvyn was a]ways sure of 
finding her at her post ; and at length he chose that siie 
sl^uld see him at his. Accordingly, one day he left Us 
invalids, gently shutting the door after him, j ust as Cathe- 
rine had entered the opposite room and was looking to- 
wards him. He did not seem to see her, but hastily nm 
dovvn stairs with his handkerchief towards his face. 

" How strange ! " thought Catherine, " Surely that 
was Melvyn ! and does he visit the widow and the father- 
less in their aflSiction ? And why not ? " whispered her 
conscience, reproving her for the pharisaical špirit sbe 
evinced in thinking him less likely to do good than her- 
self. However, she resolved to knovv why she saw him 
at such an unusual ])lace, especia]ly as her being liable to 
meet him might make it necessary for her to forego such 
frequent visits there. 

She therefore, as soon as her business with her own 
poor was finished, knocked at the door of the opposite 
room; and, being admitted, inquired into the stateof 
their heakh, and so forth. They aH eagerly assured her, 
that, though very ill, they were no longer poor, as a kind 
good gentleman had come to see them twice, and had 
given them food and monev for aH their wants — advice, 
and aH. 
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" And is he to come again ? " 

" O yes." 

" Well, don't mention having seen me to him," said 
Catberine ; and sayiDg she was glad that they had fouod 
sucb a friend, she departed, gratified to see that even 
men of the world were better thaa she cocdd have ex- 
pected. 

" And surely," thoiight Catherine, " if I take čare that 
he never sees me, 1 may continue my visits as usual." And 
she did continue them for at least tiiree days without see* 
ing Melvyn, as he was afraid that seeing him often might 
firigbten her away ; and he wished it to appear, when in- 
quiry should be made, that they had very frequently been 
msre at the same tirne. On the fourth morning, however, 
be resolved to be seen ; therefore, begging that the door 
might be opened for air, he began reading a chapter in 
the Bible aloud to the poor man who was ill in bed, and 
he sat with his profile towards the door ; so that Cathe* 
rine, as she left the opposite room, could not fail of see- 
ing and of being seen. The wife and the children im- 
niediately rose and curtsied to her. This obliged Melvyn, 
of course, to turn his head ; and exclaiming in a tone of 
astonishment " Lady Shirley ! " he was going to rise, 
when she prevented him, and desired him to go on with 
his benevolent office. This was almost too mucb even 
fi>r bis hypocrisy, especially as he knew that Charlotte 
was grinning opposite him ; he did, however, proceed ; 
as he read well habitually, Catherine was not aware how 
little his feelings had to do in his excellence. 

" Little did I ever think that I should meet vou here," 
said Catherine, blushing and smiling ; '^ but I must say, 
my good friend, this meeting will add greatly to the in- 
terest with whicb I meet you in the world." She then 
ran down stairs. 

However, though she walked fast, Melvyn wa8 soon 
by her side. But Lady Shirley, aware how improper it 
VTBS for her to be seen alone with Melvyn, was going to 
h^ him to leave her, when her caution was rendered 
Tam by the previous artifice of Melvyn, as, in order to 

26 
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take the chance of accidental circumstances, he had 
appointed two gentlemen to take bim up in his own 
barouche at tbe stable-keeper's ; and tbey met him and 
Catberine just as tbey entered the street where the mao 
lived. 

" HoUa ! Melvyn ! boUa ! Come, get in," cried one 5 
" but perhaps you are better engaged, and will not go 
now," staring at Catberine, wbo doubled her veil over 
her face, and vvalked rapidly on, wbile Melvyn puUed off 
his bat and said '' Good morning ! " 

" Lady Shirley, I am sure ! " cried the other. 

" Say that at your peril ! " cried Melvyn, pretending 
anger. 

" I may not say it, but I will prove it for my owii 
satisfaction,'' iie replied, juntiping out of the barouche, and 
following Catberine at a distance ; Melvyn in vain havine 
attempted to hold bim, or pretended to attempt to hdd 
bim. Wben Catberine reacbed her own door, hei 
watcbful follower, baving seen enougb to convince him 
that tbe person wbo entered could be onIy the mistreas 
of tbe mansion, returned back in triumpb. 

" I told you so — I knew it vvas sbe ; for I saw her go 



in.» 



" That proves notbing — for it might be her abigail." 
" No— servants do not open hoth sides of tbe folding 
door to admit a ]ady's maid ; and this lady went in as 
soon as tbe door opened, and botb doors vvereopened by 



two servants." 



" I see you are incorrigible," said Melvyn ; " and the 
more I deny, I only make you believe tbe more ; yet 
reflect bow improbable it is that sucb a woman as Lady 
Sbirley should walk witb me in tbe street before nine 
o'clock — nay, bow impossible it is ! " 

" Not at ali ; you are an insinuating felIow, M elvyD ; 
and it is said that tbe greatest saints are the greatest 



sinners." 



Melvyn on this, thougbt proper to put himself in a 
passion, and to declare that, if they would not promise 
to drop this subject entirely, he would not go any further 
witb them on their projected tour. 
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ine in the meanwhile was uneasy at haviog been 
e Street alone with Melvjn at so early an hour ; 
'ed that she wouId teli her lord ali that had 
3 giiard against very probable and dangerous 
entations. But Lord Shirley was so much en- 
parliamentary business, that she rarely saw him 
could have spoken to him ; and when he came 
of smiles and tenderness to her to be soothed 
atigues, she had not resolution to convert his 
3 frovvns, and his tenderness into coldness, by 
ting communication. 

said Catherine, " I go to our country seat to- 
and when ray dear lord follows me I will teli 

)n Lady Shirley set off for the country ; and 
on his way to the House of Liords, called on 
lermont. — Sophia, who had her cue given her 
^n, had told Mrs Somerley, who would, she 
11 Lord Shirley, that Maitland and Sir Hany 
ad seen Lady Shirlej walking alone with Mel- 
e breakfast, and in an obscure street. On Alrs 
's declaring that she should like to hear the tale 
men theraselves, Sophia sen t for them, and they 
/ery particular ; while Sophia hypocritically en- 
hat, for the sake of poor dear Lady Shirley's 
the peace of Lord Shirley, they would mention 
! else what they had seen. 
promised silence at the moment, probably out 
)f Melvyn, and because they were jealousof his 

success. But Mrs Somerley protested to 
i^hen alone with her, that having never forgiven 
rley his conduct towards her, and certain rude- 
wards herself, nothing should prevent her telling 
: was said and thought of his countess. — ^This 
: the cunning Sophia expected and hoped for ; 
is very moment of tirne Lord Shirley appeared. 

very man ! " cried Mrs Somerley ; " the very 

weve talking of ! Talk of " 

" said Lord Shirley smiling ; " do not let me 
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have the mortification of hearing that vulgar inusty pro- 
verb from the lips of a gentlewoman." 

" Severe, as usual ! " replied Mrs Somerley. " Bot 
pray, my lord, if you are so severe on otbers, how can 
you expect that others will spare you ? Certainly, un- 
less you bribe me very high, I must vent my spleen in 
telling every one of Lady Shirley's walks before break- 
fast alone in the street with that charming fellow Melvyn.'* 

" You are at liberty, madam," replied Lord Shirley, 
" to propagate the falsehood if you please ; for I am sure 
that no one will believe it." 

" It is no falsehood, my lord. Your friend Sophia 
there can teli you that it is a fact ; and that she as wd 
as I heard Maitland and Sir Harry Turton declare sd- 
emnly that they £aw them twice." 

" My dear Clara, how could you teli this, when I b^- 
ged you not ? " 

" Then it is true ; is it ? " said Lord Shirley, trembDof 
in every limb. 

" My lord, these genilemen declared to me that thejr 
saw them ; and in presence of Mrs Somerley." 

" Strange, indeed ! What accident could throw them 
together ? " said Lord Shir]ey ; " for they must have met 
by chance." 

" Chance ! — And do you really think so, my lord ? 
Oh ! no, you do not. — And now, having made you as 
uneasy as I can at present, I will take my leave." So 
saying, she left him with Sophia. 

" What am I to think of ali this ? " cried Lord Shirley, 
when alone with her. 

" Oh, when you see Lady Shirley again, no doubt 
she will explain every thing to your satisfaction, as she 
did before." 

" You speak sarcastically, madam." 

" Do I, my lord ? Why should you think so ?— I 
merely stated a plain matter of fact." 

" True ; but there is a way of stating plain matters of 
fact, so as to insinuate that one does not think them so." 

" Why, 1 must own, that if these things happened to 
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aiiy one but Lady Shirley, I should think that design must 
have been at work fuU as much as accident." 

" And so should L But the consummate purity of 
Liady Shirley — her innocence, such as I could not have 

conceived of Why do you turn away, Miss Clermont, 

as if to hide a smile ? " 

" My lord, this is a subject I cannot and will not dis- 
cuss with you. If Lady Shirley be the angel you think 
ber, these aspersions on her fair farne will die away and 
be forgotten ; but if these strange appearances be pre- 
cursors of something more strange stili, then I will listen 
to the tale of your wrongs and your miseries with patience 
and sympathy." 

Lord Shirley did not reply ; but telling her that he must 
go to the House of Lords on business, he bade her a hasty 
farewell. 

" I find the arrovv rankles in his heart, spite of his ef- 
forts," said Sophia with a raalignant smile, when he was 
gone ; " and I am revenged ! ' Poor Sophia Clermont ! ' 
Shirley, as 1 was called on ihy account, bas found means 
to avenge herself, and a few days will, I trust, make my 
vengeance complete." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

After a sleepless night, Lord Shirley set out for his 
country seat — a magnificent but rambling old mansion, 
one wing of which was fitted up for Lady Shirley's šole 
use. The last room in this suite had a bow-window, and 
commanded a very fine prospect; and though a puhlic 
road ran along the side of the lawn on which it looked, 
it was hidden by a thick shrubbery. In this room were 
Catherine's musical instruments, in the next were her 
books and pencils, and in the first room of the suite she 
usually sat to work ; that room communicated with her 
bed room and dressing room. 

As soon as Lord Shirley arrived, which he did in a 

26* 
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most perturbed state of mind, and not before it was neir- 
ly dark, he ran up to Catherine's apaiiments. As be 
approached the last room of tbe suite, he listened, for he 
was sure he heard a man's voice, and in rather a loiid 
tone. Again he heard it, and ran forward ; but as be 
had trodden very heavily, and his boots made a noise, 
Catherine heard him, came out to meet him in evideK 
agitation, and turning the key which was in the lock, pot 
it in her pocket. 

" My dear lord," said she in rather a loud tone, " I did 
not expect you to-night." 

" So it seems, madara ; — but pray what curiosity hafc 
you got in that apartment ? you can't suppose that I shaD 
not be anxious to see it ! " 

" It is no curiosity," replied Catherine turning as pele 
as death and trembling in every limb, yet listening as sbe 
did so. 

" I will teli you what it is," said Lord Shirley graspbg 
her arm with frightful eagerness ; " it is a man that you 
have locked in there — I heard his voice ; and I beKeve 
that man to be Melvyn ! " 

" Melvyn ! would it were ! " cried Catherine. 

" Audacious vvoman ! give me the key, or my foot 
shall burst the door open." 

" O stay, hold — for your own sake hold, if not for 
mine ; — ^you will repent, indeed you wlll." 

Lord Shirley heard no more, but with one applicatioii 
of his foot burst the door open, while Catherine conjured 
him to show mercy to vvhal he saw. But when on en- 
tering the room she saw no one there, she audibly thanked 
her Creator. 

" Lady Shirley," cried the earl almost frantic with con- 
jflicting passions, " I have thought you pure as an angel, 
though there was some mystery attached to your story 
before you knew me." 

"My lord, think me so stili, spite of • appearances, or 
you will live to repent it." 

" I cannot live and think you otherwise ; and yet I must, 
I do ... . But, madam, I am no longer to be trifled witb, 
and we part this hour unless you teli me who was sbut 
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jM vrith you it that apartment, and this veiy instant, no 
pmbt, escaped by the window." 

*l< Lady Shirley paused for a moment. At length she 
dyd, " Ali that I can teli you, my lord, consistent with 
llty duty, I will ; there was a man with me, and I' would 
oot have had you seen bim on any account ; as, if you 
bad done your duty, you must have seized him ; and if 
l*ou had conguered him, you must then have committed 
mm and condemned him probably to a disgraceful punish- 
ment, if not to death ; for he is a deserter from your 
regiment." 

** How ! a deserter from my regiment shut up with 
jroo-^— and you desirous of preserving his life ! What can 
fou have to do wilh a person of his description ? — ^Who 
18 he, madam ? answer me that." 

** Not now — ^I cannot, I dare not, must not ; for I am 
bound not to do it, by the most solemn of oaths ; and you 
kDow me too well, not to know that no risk to myseif — 
nay, no inducement whatever, can make me break an 
oath pledged to my God." 

" But can't you be absolved from your oath ? " 

" Yes — I hope so." 

" And can't you request to be so ? " 

" Yes, I have requesled it over and over again, and 
lately more strongly than ever. But in the meanvvhile, 
my dear lord, you must promise me to believe that ap- 
pearances only are against me." 

" 1 know not what to think — this is a most incredible 
story ; what evidence do you ofFer me of the truth ? " 

" Time was," said Catherine moumfully, " when my 
word was sufficient ; — but Mr Melvyn can testify that — " 

" Melvyn iestify ! And is he then in your confidence ? 
do you let him partake in the secret, spite of your pre- 
tended vow, that you conceal from yonr husband ? " 

" How can you know me so little ? 1 really blush to be 
forced to defend myself from so vile a charge. Mr 
Melvyn knows nothing from me, but circumstances have 
given him some light on this mysterious affair ; and he 
knows this poor wretch personally, though he is ignorant 
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of his name and situation, except that be is a deserter 
from your regiment." 

" Ha ! light breaks in upon me too ; tbis man, I sup- 
pose, was the cause of your illness on ihe birlb-dajr ? " 

" He was — I feared that you would see him and re- 
cognise him." 

'• And he was the man in the balcony too ? " 

« He was." 

" But stili, why should you feel sucb deep interest in 
him ? Was he ever your lover ? " 

" My dearest lord ! " cried Catherine hastily, " praj 
ask me no more questions on this subject now ; in tirne 
you will, I trust, know every thing, and that burtben bere* 
moved from my mind, vvhich bas weigbed on it ever 
since we married. In the mean tirne I conjure you to 
confide in me implicitly." 

^' Nay, that is now no longer possible ; for there are 
other appearances so strongIy against you ! " 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes — and — ." At this moment the servant came m 
to say that Mr Melvyn had just called at the door od 
horseback, to teli them that he had seen a man let him- 
self down from the bow-window at the back of the house ; 
and he thought it right to let the family know. 

Lord Shirley on hearing this stood the picture of agooj 
and dismay. 

" Did not Mr Melvyn ask for us ? — Is he gone without 
coming in ? " 

" No, my lady — he only said what I teli you. I toM 
him that my lord was come, and he rode off at full 
speed." 

" Leave us," said Lord Shirley m a hoarse voice. — 
" Lady Shirley, Melvyn's knocking at my gate at this 
hour, and so soon after the disappearance of a man from 
the window, who was shut up with you, convinces me, 
though I believe fully in the existence of the other man, 
that Melvyn and the man who disappeared are tlie saooe 
person." 

" My lord ! " cried Catherine vehemently, " you do 
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not, you cannot, you dare not think it ! When did I ever 
decei^^e you ? When did I ever, by even an unguarded 
look, or word, or action, call my virtue or even my inno- 
cence in question ? " 

" I own you have been very guarded. Unguarded ! 
no, no — but 1 declare, like poor Othello, while I look at 
you, * If thou be false, then heaven does mock itself ! ' " 
Then bursling into tears he rushed oiit of the room ; and 
an hour after, Catherine's maid caffne to say that Lord 
Shirley was gone to bed with a very bad headache ; and, 
that he might not be disturbed, he would sleep in the 
green room. 

" He has done wisely," said Catherine, commanding 
herself. But when alone, the agonies of her heart, alraost 
threatened for a moment to upset her reason ; but prayer, 
the comfort, the hope, the support and the bal m of the 
confiding Christian, soothed at length her unquiet mind 
to rest ; and leaning on the " Ročk of Ages," she, at a 
late hour having undressed herself, not choosing to be seen 
in such evident grief by her servant, betook herself to 
her bed, where sleep at length visited her. 

Not so Lord Shir!ey ; to hi m sleep was a stranger. 
But being convinced, the more he considered, that it was 
more likely Catherine's story was true, than that Melvyn, 
if be had been the person locked up in the room, should 
have dared to come to the house, — he resolved to be- 
Beve as he v^ished, and went in search of Catherine in 
order to interrogate her respecting her morning walks. 
^ He found her pale, languid, spiritless ; but calm, dig- 
nified, and kind.* It was some minutes before Lord 
Shirley could speak. At length he said, " I believe I 
vras very hasty in my opinion last night, and I am sorry 
fijT it ; but judge for yourself if I have not some excuse 
fer ray conduct." 

He then related to her what he had heard at Sophia 
Clennont's ; and when he had ended, Catherine with a 
naost placid smile replied, " My dear lord, would I could 
clear up ali your other suspicions as easily a£ I can clear 
up this ! " Šhe then, virith aH the warmth of a generous 
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nature delighting to expatiate on benevolent actions, de- 
scribed Melvyn's visits and hers to the same staircase and 
for the same purposes. But when she related the scene 
of Melvyn's being discovered by her reading the BiWe 
to the poor sick family, Lord Shirley, angry as he was, 
could not help laugbing aloud ; nor could he help su9- 
pecting that ]VIelvyn, ha^ng known of Catherme's visits, 
was only acting a part in order to prejudice her in his fe- 
vor. But the bonhommie mth which Catherine related 
this story, believing in Melvyn's charity as firmly as in 
her own, and the serene and sweet expression of h« 
countenance, completely for a while laid the foul fiend in 
his soul ; and assuring her that he believed her stateroent 
implicidy, and had resumed his confidence in her, he 
earnestly conjured her to forgive him his past violeoce 
and injustice. Pardon was then mutually exchanged, 
and peace restored. Stili the deserter haunted Lord 
Shirley's fancy. He feared that Catherine had k)?ed 
before she knew him, and had loved unworthi]y ; and 
wretched and outcast as this being was, he feared that he 
would prove an object of envy and of jeaIousy to him 
through life. 

Afier a few days of quiet, if not of perfect happiness, 
during which the presence of the children was often of 
great use in preventing them from feeling that their tete- 
a-tetes were not quite so delightful as formerly, they re- 
turned to London. 

It was now near the last week in June ; and Lord 
Sl3irley, having appointed to meet Sophia Clermont aod a 
friend of hers, a great araateur painter, at the Exhibition 
the day on which it was to close, went to Somerset House 
at the tirne agreed on. But at the door Sophia's servant 
put a note into his hand, saying she feared that she could 
not come at ali — certainly not for an hour after the tirne 
appointed. Lord Shir]ey however went in, that he migfat 
see his family picture for the last time in that plače. 

The room was very crowded, and the company not 
very select; but Lord Shirley, immersed in thought,was 
gazing fondly on the likeness of Catherine, when two vuV 
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gar-Iooking young men came and stood just befoi*e him ; 
and as they evidendy came to look at die picture, be was 
induced to listen to their remarks. 

" Egad, Dick, 'tis very like her," said the one to the 
otber ; '^ tbe same demure look sbe always bad, as if but- 
ter would not melt in ber mouth." 

" Yes, and I find sbe bums people now witb ber sanc- 
tification ; but we know tbat wben sbe chose to unbend, 
sbe was a fine funny girl — How sbe used to run on ! To 
be sure sbe was always well-born ; stili I never thougbt 
Kitty Sbirley would be a countess, I always tbougbt Jack 
Liawson would get ber at last." 

"^ Aye, so did I, for be was develisb fond of ber ; and 
once wben I said ' Kitty Shirley,' says I, ' is not as hand- 
some neitber as Lucy Merle,' I tbougbt be would bave 
knocked me down." 

" Indeed ! Well, tbey were botb fine creatures. — And 
how tbey used to like to walk in tbe streets and sbow 
themselves ! You remember tbat Melvyn tbat followed 
tbem borne once." 

« Yes." 

" WeU, wbat do you tbink ? If I did not see bim come 
out of a sbabby yard tbe otber day witb tbe countess, — 
I am sure it was sbe." 

" Well, and what tben ? He was always after ber, you 
kDOW ; and wby sbould a countess be more coy than a 
private gentlevvoman ? " 

" Rigbt ; and wbo sbould I see looking after tbem but 
Cbarlotte Wrigbt, — ^you know wbom I mean ? ' Do you 
see tbem ? ' said sbe. ' Tbey often meet in my room ; 
^oodness led tbem bere first, but badness makes tbem 
eoDtiaue tbeir visits ; and as tbey pay me well, it is no 
buaness of mine.' " 

On bearing tbis. Lord Sbirley could be contented to 
remain silent no longer ; yet being inarticulate from strong 
emotion, a gendeman, as be appeared to be, came between 
tbe youDg men and tbe earl as be was about to seize tbe 
arm of one of tbem, and saying to tbem " Wbat bave 
Tou done ? Lord Shirley bas beard aH you said ;" tlie 
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two youths pushed their way violently througb the crowd ; 
and though Lord Sliirley followed them directly, he irt- 
terly lost sight of them. The truth was, the young men 
were creatures of Melvya and tutored by him, he having 
learnt from Sophia the exact moment when Lord Shirlef 
wouId be at the Exhibition ; and they had Httle doubt 
but that he \vouId go up stairs, even if she did not come. 
The seeming gentleraan vvho interfered to teli the youtfai 
the exact moment when to escape, was also one of ins 
tools ; and he was well served by ali three. 

When Lord Shir]ey recovered himself, his 6rst resobe 
was to go home and relate to Catherine ali he had heard, 
and describe the persons of the speakers. He did so, to 
her amazemcnt and consternation. Stili, when she heaid 
herself talked of under the name of Kitty Shirletff Ae 
could scarcelv help giving way to laughter. 

" My dear lord," said she, " this must have been VfbsA 
they call a hoax ; for can you at any time of my life fancj 
me looking like a Kitty Shirley, or liable to be called »? 
Now do look at my solemn demure face, as the jOfA 
said, my Madonna hair, my tali person, and my erect not 
to say lofty carriage, and ask yourself wbether it was e?er 
likely I could be known by the name of Kitty Shirley?'' 

" Why, indeed it seems improbable." 

" Oh ! depend on it these fellows knew you ; and 
having heard some reports and some names, they made 
up this conversation in order to hoax you." 

" But who is Jack Lawson ?" 

Catherine blushed ; but said she knew no such persoo 
as Jack Lavvson. 

" And who is Charlotte Wright ? " 

" There is a woman of that name amongst the poor 
whom I visit." And when she said this a dark cloiid 
passed across Lord Shirley's brow. 

" Then you see," said he, " in one name, nay, in tiio, 
they were right, for they were right in Melvyn's name. 
This is a very strange, mysterious business ! " And with- 
out taking any leave of Catherine he went out to see if 
Sophia Clermont was returned home. But in his way 
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be met ao express coming for him, to teli him that an old 
fnend of his father's was djiiig, tbirty miles iroin town, 
and wisbed to see him ; and desiring tbe man to go and 
inform Lady Shir]ey, he mounted liis horse to ride it as 
far as the first stage, and set off at full speed. 

*' And he is gone without returning for one moment to 
bid me farewell ! " cried Catherine, when she heard of 
her lord's departure. " Time was when no consideration 
would have led him to do this ! But I loved him too we]] ; 
his image did sometimes steal between me and my Cre- 
ator, and it is onlj right that I should be made to suffer 
in that by which I have ofiended." 

It was Saturday evening, and Liady Shirley had pro- 
mised to chaperone a young ]ady to the Opera, on condi- 
tion that lAe might consign her to the čare of another lady 
at an early hour, as she always made a point of quitting 
the opera on a Saturday night before the last baUet, that 
her servants and household might be in bed early enough 
to rise and get their work done time enough to go to 
church. This young lady and the chaperone who came 
to replace Catherine were both, unluckily for her, friends 
of MelvyTi ; and he consequently came into the box to 
qpeak to them. Catherine did not know how to act ; — 
she eould not bear to teli him that her lord was jealous of 
him, and beg him to go away, nor did she like to own to 
him that the censorious world had joined their names im- 
properIy. 

It was now approaching eleven ; and Catherine, who 
was really ill from the wretchedness of her mind, and to 
wbom her lord's coldness and sudden departure were con- 
tinuallv present, resolved to stay no longer ; but unfor- 
tiiiMitely no one was in the box whom she could ask to 
eoovey her to her carriage but Melvyn, who seeing her 
tlim very pale entreated to be allowed to look for her 
aenrants. 

Catherine bludbed with painful emotion, and faintly 
iiticulated, " No — I cannot think of troubling you." 

>* I see how it is," said Melvyn lowering his voice, 
''Ob ! Lady Shirley9 are you aware how your reluctance 

27 
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to let 0)6 liave the honor of conducting you to your car- 
riage flatters my self-love ? Dear and respected lady, be 
more j ust to yourself, and do not let your heahh su£^ 
from scruples and fears so unworthy of you." 

Plausible as was this reasoning, Catherine at first was 
not influenced by it ; but at lengtb increasing indbpositioD 
obliged ber to say that she wou]d trouble hina to call up 
ber carriage ; and till be returned, sbe sat back in tbe 
box hiding ber face and complaining of a bad headache. 

A.t lengtb be returned ; and vvbile leaning on his arm 
be led ber tbrougb tbe as yet empty promenade, lie knew 
tbat Sir Harry Turton, tbe curious young man wbo had 
vvatcbed Catberine into ber bouse, was lounging in their 
patb, and \vould probably follow tbem and observe tbeir 
conduct, as bis suspicions of tbeir intimacy were fiilly 
awakened and bad been communicated to otbers. Melvya 
was too \vcll acquainted witb tbe cbaracters of those 
\vitb wboni be lived, and witb buman nature in general, to 
be frequently, if ever wrong in bis calculations ; and he saw 
Sir Harry follow and watcb tbeni to tbe door. Tbere, 
instead of ber carriage, Lady Sbirley found only Melvyn's 
servant, who said, if tbey would walk a little way, he 
would lead tbem to it, as it could not get up, and the way 
to it was clear and not dirty. Lady Sbirley, \vbo \vould 
not bave felt rain nor beeded ligbtning, so mucb was ber 
mind absorbed in lier own uretcbedness, and \vbose only 
desire was to get home and leave a scene so ill fitted to 
tranquillize a mind like bers, expressed ber readiness to 
follow the man ; but after walking as far as Coventiy 
Street, no carriage was to be seen, and tbe man expressed 
his belief tbat tbe coacbman, being impatient, bad driven 
down to tbe Opera House. ]\Ielvyn seeing Sir Harry 
stili in sight, asked Catherine what she vvould do, sug- 
gesting that it vvould be unpleasant to ber probably, wi3i 
only him for ber escort, to go back and meet aH the com- 
pany coming out, and that it would tberefore be better, 
jierhaps, for tbem to walk on till they could meet a hack- 
nay coach, into which he would put ber, (bis servant 
remaining \vith ber,) and then go and find ber carriage. 
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Catherine consented lo ali he proposed, as she had a great 
terror of being seen by the company with him alone, after 
ali that had passed, and Lord Shirley's jeaIousy ; and on 
they walked towards Grosvenor Square, Sir Harry stili 
following. But the footman, having his cue from his 
master, dropped behind and left ihera, not unobserved by 
Sir Harrj''. It was now beginning to rain, and Lady 
Shirley had nothing on but a white lace veil. Melvyn 
tlierefore eaniestly conjured her to let him borrovv for hev 
a hat and a shawl at a chamber milliner^s whose door 
they were then passing, where he was well known ; and 
Catherine leaned against the door-post while he went and 
borrowed a large straw bonnet and a thick shawl, which 
he assisted her to put on ; and they then resumed their 
walk. Ali this Sir Harry saw, much to the delightof his 
curiosity ;, but, to do him justice, greatly to the distress 
of his better feelings. 

At length they tumed into one particular street, and 
Sir Harry's heart began to beat with violence ; for he sa\v 
Melvyn direct his steps tovvards one side of the way. At 
this moment the rain fell violently ; but the wicked man, 
the curious man, and the sufFering won)an were regardless 
of its violence. Catherine, indeed, from illness was now 
nearly past feeling, and her weakness made easy to her 
destroyer what he might othenvise have found difEcult ; 
namely, to execnte his plan of getting her, in sight of a 
witaess, the curious Sir Harry, into a disreputabk house. 

He had led her to the door, and was going to advise 
her resting for a moment in the house they were passing, 
wbich, he said, belonged to a friend of his, but who vvith 
his family was then in the country, when her feet • failed 
her ; and she šunk against his shoulder. Melvyn instantly 
rang the beli ; the ready porter opened, and the door of 
infamy closed on the innoceint Catherine. Melvyn had 
accomplished what he wished. Lady Shirley's pure 
farne was blasted, he trusted; and even her doting lord 
wouId believe the tale of her guilt after this appearance, 
and he had it in contemplation to confirm her frailly to 
the earl in a manner which he could not doubt. " And 
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tbcD," thought he, '' Sbirley is rendered miserable, sfae k 
lost to Aim, and I am aiDply revenged ! Yes, Shirle7y in 
oDe instance, at least, you have not triumphed over me 
witb impiiDity !" 

Sir Harryy meanwhile, alinost doubting the evidence 
of his senses, was stili watcbiDg the door of the hc^ise, 
having first with some difficulty convinced hioiself tbat be 
had not mistaken the number ; but he foimd tbat he had 
not, and his heart bled for the unhappy and injured 
husband. 

It was long before Catherine recovered herself entire^f 
and when she did so, she 'was surprised to see that im 
woman waited on her, but tbat the wine and the water 
were brougbt by a man. But, vile as Melvjra ivas^ he 
could not bear that a being so pure as Catherine should 
be waited upon or even exposed to the sight of the ahaor 
doned of her own sex. 

It was near an hour before Catherine was well enougb 
to be moved ; and when she was so, at her eamest desire 
Melvyn went for a coach ; while she remained in a ve^ 
neat room, which by its appearance could excit& no sus* 
picions in her mind. When he went out he saw Sr 
Harry at a Uttle distance, and in company with anotber 
gentleman. This was better and better for his de^gos ; 
and having procured a coach by good lučk which had 
just set down a fare, he came in it into the street, but 
desired it to draw up to one corner. He then let him- 
se]f out ; not at ali doubting but that when he was re- 
entered into the house the spies would go and take the 
number of the coach. Catherine no\¥ glad]y su£fered 
Melvyn to lead her to the coach ; and the two spies stand- 
ing in a dark corner of the street near it, saw her enter k 
supported by Melvyn, whom she forbade to accompaDy 
her. And Melvyn having pretended to speak " Gros- 
venor Square " in a low voice, but loud enougb to be 
overheard by the two gentlemen, ran hasti]y to Sojrfua 
Clermont's house to relate to her the complete success of 
ali his stratagems. 

The gentlemen who had witnessed this scene of ap- 
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parent guilt were far from having such exulting feelings. 
The one wbo had joined Sir Harry, and had inquired 
what he was doing there, was a most respectable noble- 
man, the friend of Lord Shirley, just returned from an 
embassy, and who in consequence of his long absence 
from England had seen Catherine only twice, and theii 
only in puhlic. But the beauty of her figure, and that 
of her hand and arm, was so very striking, that any one 
who had once seen them could svvear with safety to their 
identity wherever they were again beheld ; and this 
beautiful hand and arm, by the pale light of a lamp, 

Lord M had seen ungloved resting on Melvyn's 

shoulder as he put her into the coach. This proof that 
he beheld Lady Shirley was not wanted ; — stili it satis- 

fied Lord M yet more of her identity, and he be- 

lieved that it was his duty to teli Lord Shirley what hc 
had unwillingly witnessed. He also blamed Sir Harry 
for not showing himself, to preventher entering the house. 
" Perbaps," said he, " she was innocent till then, thongh 
not in intention, and your appearance raight have saved 
her from perdition ! " But Sir Harry after what he had 
before seen was of a different opinion, and he brought 
Lord M over to be of the same opinion with himself. 

When the hackney coach reached Grosvenor Square, 
the man stopped, and desired to know where hc was to 
set down. Catherine told him, at Lord Shirley's. .\nd 
could she have seen his countenance, when, on her re- 
moving the bat and shawl, he saw by her dress and ap- 
pearance that it was a Lady whom he had taken up under 
such suspicious circumstances, she would have been per- 
plexed to understand the expression of it. At length she 
saw herself at her own door, and the porter immediately 
ani3wered the vulgar rap of the coachman. 

" It is my lady, and in a hack ! " cried the porter^ 
whfle her own gentleman ran to assist her out of the 
coach. 

" Burton, is the carriage returned yet ? " 

" No, my lady." 

" I missed it strangely," said the unconscious Cath- 
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erine as she got out ; *' one of you must go and say tbat 
1 am come home." 

The coachman gave a sort of hem, and looked dy. 
" My fare is seven shillings, my lady," said he. 

" Seven shillings ! " said Burton. 

" Pay him what he asks," said Catberine, " it is a wet 
nighl." 

The coachman concluded that she did thi3 to prerent 
questions being asked, and he had asked double bis fiue, 
being sure that the sum wouid not be disputed. And 
Burton did as she was ordered ; thougb wondering to see 
bis Iady come home alone and witbout a servant insuch 
a vehicle, and holding a stra\v bonnet and a shawl in her 
faand. 

" This was some charity scheme of hers I '11 lay my 
life," said Burton to the porter ; for to suspect his lady, 
and such a Iady, of any thing wrong would ha?e been in 
Buiton's eyes little better than sacnlege ; — and the por- 
ter agreed with him. Catherine's maid was equally 
astonished, and equally candid, even thougb she saw the 
bonnet and shawl, and also the draggled state of her 
lady's clothes ; but respect being banished by^ surprise, 
she exclaimed, " Dear me, my lady ! where can you 
have been, and where did you get that vulgar bat and 
handkerchief ? " 

Catherine now recoUected that some explanation was 
ihdeed,.necessary. And as she began to narrate what 
had happened, she saw that the tale she had to teD was 
so odd and so suspicious, especially as she must teli it 
also to a jealous busband, that she became confused; 
she hesitated, she turned pale ; she broke off suddenly 
— and at last, complaining of great giddiness in her head, 
she threw herself on the sofa ; there, thougb she did not 
absolutely lose her senses, she lay for some time witbout 
the power of motion, and when she retired to bed, to 
sleep was she found impossible. 

The next day she was a little relieved in mind by re- 
ceiving a short though cold letter from Lord Shirley,and 
evidently written under suppressed feelings ; and Catli- 
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erine, who now saw everything througb a jaundiced eye, 
was but too coDscious of the cbange in his style. But 
his letter "Conveyed one piece of information wb]cb was 
important and interesting to many persons from different 
causes. He announced in it bis intention of returning 

the next day. In two days at niost, tben, Lord M 

knew tbat bis rnust be tbe painful task of impart- 
ing to Lord Sbirley tbe suspicious and damning circum- 
staoce wbicb be bad witnessed. Sopbia and Me]vyn 
knew tbat tbe last destroying blow was now about to be 
given to tbe reputation of Catberine and tbe peace of 
Lord Sbirley. And Catberine knew, tbough pure even 
of intentional error, tbat sbe was going to appear under 
circumstances of a very suspicious nature before a jealous 
aod irritated judge. — Perbaps none of tbese parties slept 
well tbat nigbt. But at lengtb tbe dreaded, diedesired, 
the eventful niorrow arrived. 



, CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lord Sbirley reacbed London tbe next day about 
noon, baving left tbe gentleman recovering to wbom be 
had been suminoned. But be bad crossed Westminster 
Bridge before be bad deterniined wbetber it would be 
better for him to go borne first, or not see Lady Sbirley 
tiU be bad endeavored by means of Miss Clermont to 
clear up to bis satisfaction the suspicious infused into bis 
niind by some of the strange conversation tbat he had 
overheard at Somerset House. 

At lengtb, however, be resolved to go to Sopbia first, 
as he felt afraid of nieeting tbe eye of Catberine tiU he 
cauld gaze on ber again witb pleasure, and make ber 
amends for baving left.her|witbout one single adieu, by re- 
turning to ber with renewed confidence and unabated af- 
fectioD. He found Sopbia at home and alone, and not 
a fittle pleased to find tbat be bad come to ber before he 
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went to see Catherine. But she soon found that it was 
jealousjr of his wife, not regard for her, that led him to 
her, and the thought steeled her heart against his evi- 
dent distress. 

Lord Shirley, unable to disclose to any one a čonver^ 
sation that inculpated and degraded Catherine, which 
what he had overheard noost certainly did, asked Sophia 
wilh an air of assumed indifference, whelher she had 
heard the name of the street in which Melvyn*s stable- 
keeper lived, and of the mews whence the countess aod 
Melvyn were seen coming out. Sophia named both, 
having heard them from Sir Harry Turton. — Lord Ship- 
ley soon after made an excuse for leaving her, and re- 
solved to satisfy his mind by going in search of Charlotte 
Wiight. Charlotte Wright was well known, and her 
apartment soon found ; but she was not within, being, as 
a little girl informed him, gone to visit a poor famyy 
higher up the stairs. 

" I will follow her thither," said Lord Shirley, " I dare 
say I shall be able to find her." And as he spoke he 
ascended the stairs ; for he recollected that Melv3m visit- 
ed one family on the staircase, and perhaps Charlotte 
was gone to them. 

He was quite correct in his conjecture ; and on ask- 
ing for one Charlotte Wright, she answered from an ad- 
joining room, and opened the door. The^ persons were 
so like the description which Catherine had given, that 
Lord Shirley had no doubt he was right ; and he asked 
Charlotiee if this was the family whom Mr Melvjm 
visited. 

Charlotte, who was prepared for this visit by Melvyn, 
and also for questions, and vnth answers, replied in tbe 
affirmative. But the poor sick man observed, " Yes, the 
gentleman to be sure was Very good ; but since that sweet 
young lady has not come to see neighbor Smith, he bas 
not come near me." 

" What young lady ? " 

" Oh ! a young lady, a countess, I believe," said Char- 
lotte, lowering her voice ; " but I cannot talk about her 
bere, not indeed at aH." 
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" Ob, such a sweet lady ! " cried the wife, " I am 
sure I should not wonder if ali the world came to look 
at h^ ; and yet, though the gentleman might come oftener 
OD ber account, he came at first without knowing tliat she 
was here." 

" Aye, wife ; you are ready enough to speak up for 
the gentleman, for he is a handsome gentleman, that 's 
the truth on it ; and so the lady thought, for I sha'nt 
forget how she smiled upon him and called him her good 
friend." 

Lord Shir1ey started, and thought he had no more 
business m that room. Therefore putting a doUar in the 
wife's hand, and telling Charlotte that his business wa8 
with ber, he led the way down stairs with that aerrement 
dš ccmr which jealousy alone can give. 

Wben he reached Charlotte's humble room, he closed 
the doGFf and asked her if she had really uttered the words 
which the young men had repeated. And Charlotte, 
affecting to be confused, and to hesitate, said that she 
was afraid to speak, for fear she should get anger from 
Mr Melvyn ; and to be sure 9he must say he paid her 
well, — ^but — " 

" Paid you for what ? " 

" Dear me ! your honor speaks so sharp, vou frigbten 
me. — ^Why, you see, when the lady and Mr Melvyn 
came down from seeing the poor folks up stairs, tbey 
used to come in bere ; and you know, sir, though we 
poor Mks are poor, we are neither blind nor deaf; and 
I soon saw that those grandees liked to be together, and 
so I used to leave them," 

« Wbat ! bere ? " 

«Yes." 

" Distraction !" cried Lord Shirley, and rushed out 
of the room like a madman ; but coming back to the 
door, he said, " Well, woman, go on." 

" Lord ! your honor, why should you take on so? I 
am sure I meant to insinuate notbing iipproper, I dare 
say} madam 's as innocent as I am." 

Lord Sbirley looked at ber fiercely, and the word 
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" Strumpet ! " almost burst from his lips — " Go on," he 
cried. 

" Well, sir ; at last the neighbors did not like the look 
of it, and they said I mustnot let the grandees come into 
my room ; and so I told them, and thejr took it vety 
kindly ; and so after staying only a little while up stairs 
with the poor folks, to what they used to do, they used 
to walk avray together, but where lhey went to, 1 cant 
pretend for to say." 

" There," said Lord Shirley, throwing her some mo- 
ney, " there ! " and darted down the street. 

" But can this be real ? " said he to himself, " Is not 
this wonian a subomed witness ? — Stiborned by wfaoiD, 
and for what ? It were madness to suppose it ; — and 
that she likes Melvyn and dotes upon his conversation I 
well know — To be sure, their intercourse might not be 
criminal ; no, I am sure it was not ; I am not yet so cursed 
as to believe it was : — and yet should I have judged so 
favorably of any otner woman ? " 

During this tirne the earl was walking towards home ; 
but when he caught sight of his own house, he started 
as if he had seen a basilisk, and directed his steps to- 
wards Sophia Clermont's. 

Catherine meanwhile was vainly expecting her lord's 
return ; and as she hoped that he would have come home 
before he went any where else, after his first absence from 
her of three whole days, she concluded that he was not 
returned ; but this conclusion was, she found, only too 
soon wholly errorieous, when she received the following 
note from the duchess of C . 

" Finding your lord is returned, as the duke saw hira 
at Miss Clermont's door today, I beg you both to dine 
here at five, and accompany the duke and me to a private 
box at Covent Garden. " Amelia C ." 

A mist came over Catherine's eyes as soon as she read 
this note ; and though she was incapable of feeling jea- 
lousy, she owned in the bitterness of her heart that she 
had ne ver known poignant anguish till that overwhehning 
moment ! But even here, her habitual piety soon came 
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tO her aid ; and feeling that in proportion to ber misery 
ought to be ber resignation, if ber faitb were really sucb 
as sbe bad endeavored to make It, she sougbt for support 
under ber sufferings wbere alone it could be obtained ; 
and " Nevertbeless, not ray will, but tbine be done ! " 
burst from ber quivering lips, and calmed her perturbed 
soul. But bow sbould sbe answer tbe note of the 
ducbess ? And after rauch perplexity sbe wrote as follows : 
" I sball leave Liord Sbirley to answer for biinself, my 
dear ducbess ; but I am not at aH fit to go to tbe play tbis 
evening, and must decline tbe pleasiire of accompanying 

)^OU." 

Lord Sbirleyj bowever, did not retum to be told of tbe 
iavitation to tbe play ; and Catberine's wretcbedness 
increased every liour. Unfortunately too tbe General 
called, and asked ber bow tbe earl was after bis hurried 
journev. 

" I nave,not seen bim yet," replied Catberine. 

" Not seen bim ! Has be not been borne ? " 

« No." 

" Not borne ! wben tbe duke of C told me tbat be 

5aw hira at Sophia Clermont's door ! " 

The General said no more, for be saw Catberine turn 
pale ; and be well knew tbat, whatever sbe felt, tbis was 
a subject wbicb her strong sense of a wife's duty would 
forbid her to talk upon ; but to remain witb her and see 
her suffering witbout expressing bis sympatby witb her 
sufierings, be felt to be impossible ; tberefore, affection- 
ately pressing her cold band, be said, " Good day-'to you, 
my dear child ! " and hastily left tbe room. 

The General bad for some tirne past been jealous of the 
earl's visits to Sophia Clermont ; and now bis fears being 
coofirmed in a most painful degree, be went home with 
his mind violently irritated against Lord Shirley, and bis 
open neglect, as be thought, of even common decorum. 
It was iherefore with no very coraplacent feelings tbat be 
lieard, after be bad been home a short time. Lord Sbii'ley 
hioiself announced. But tbere was a look of sucb misery 
in the earl's countenance, tbat it instantly softened the 
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GreneraPs beart id bis favor ; and ertendmg his hadd to 
him, he said, " For mercy's sake, lionel, teU me wlMt 
has happened toyou? Lord Shirley virrung the bandhe 
offered m silence, and burst into tears ; while the Genenl 
anxlously and impatiently awaited bis Communications. 

Lord Sbirley had retumed again to Sopbia Clermont^ 
door, but had not resolution to go in and impart to her 
sueb strong evidence against the farne if not the virtiie af 
bis wire, especial]y as hh knew that she would by roanoer, 
if not by words, insinuate t&tit she thougbt her gull^r to 
the fullest extent. « No," tbqught be, " I will not put 
her, fallen as she is, in the power of an envious woniaD ; 
but, as my mind will be upset if I bave no confidant and 
adviser, I will go and state every circurastance to one to 
whom her honor and reputation are as dear as to mjsdtf' 
and he instantly went in search of the General. But 
wben he had recovered his agitation at first seeing biro, 
he was wholly at a loss for words to begin his narratioa ; 
and the General said impatienlly, " Well, it is lucky fcr 
me that I bave ouly this moment parted witb Catherine. 
else your emotion would alarm me stili more tban it does, 
for I should ihink it concerned her." 

" And so it does concern her ; she is the cause, tbe 
šole cause, of the misery you behold." 

" By being your wife, my lord ? " asked the Greneral 
sternly, " and ihereby preventing your marrying anotber? 
for I knovv not else how Catherine Shirley should make 
the misery of her husband." 

" I don't nnderstand you," replied tbe earl indignantl^; 
" if Lady Shirley be as irreproachable a wife as I bave 
been a husband, my misery will soon be at an end." 

" If she be an irreproachable wife ! " 

" Yes, I did say so ; and I beg to be allowed to rehte 
to you some circumstances which warrant the espressiOD." 

" Ob, pray relate them," answered the General with a 
sneer ; " they must be convincing, no doubt." 

The earl immediately, but with great besitation and 
confusion, confessed his long jealousy of Melvyn, and tbe 
indiscreet, indecorous, if not criminal conduct by wlHch 
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Catherioe had increased his suspicions till tbev amouDted 
almost to certaintv." 

The General listened \vith motionless astonisbment and 
indignation. At length be exclaimed, " This must be a 
base conspiracy against }'our \vife, my lord, founded on 
her want of kno\vledg;e of tbe vrorld, and on that rash 
innocence v\hicb, conscious of its ovm incorrnptibility, 
disregards appearances. These people are vileagenlsof 
viJer employers ; an artful man and a disappointed woman 
— My lord, my lord, I trenible, I sbudder to think that 
you must be either tbeir dupe or tbeir assistant in tbis bad 
business." 

"Assistant!" cried tbe earl, starting up, every fibre 
trembling witb indignant passion ; " You cannot, General 
Sbirley, nay you dare not believe it ! " 

" My lord, you dare believe, and even teli me you tbink 
my grand-daughter an adulteress, a fact fuU as impro- 
bable as that ber husband sliould be leagued with a male 
and female profligate to take away ber reputation." 

" Sir," replied the earl, " I came to you for consolation 
and comfort. But — " 

" And, my lord, if my suspicions really wrong you,you 
have found both ; for I ha ve told you these appearances 
against Lady Shirley, whicb are I own extremely strong, 
are nothing more than the result of a base conspiracy 
against her farne and peace." 

" But why should the persons in question conspire 
against her ? " 

" Wby are persons ever vicious, my lord ? — But I see, 
sir, that you wish, spite of vvhat you say, and no doubt 
from private motives of your own, to believe vvhat you 
have heard ; and as that is the čase, I varili not stay in 
your presence longer than to assure you that I shall at any 
time be vvilling to receive Lady Shirley to my arms and my 
protection, vvhenever her husband thinks proper to aban- 
doD her." Then rushing into another room be left Lord 
Sbirlcy offended but relieved ; — for the General might be 
right — Melvyn and Sopliia might be actuated by motives 
of revenge ; — but yet it was impossible, for Melvyn must 
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know tbat he risked his life ; and though it might be worth 
a lover's while to risk life for the possession of the womaD 
he loved, yet surely it could not be for the mere appea^ 
anceofhaving obtained it. Stili the love, the devoted 
love, ho bore to Catlierine, made him resolve to give 
the GeneraPs opinion aH the vveight possible ; and while 
it predominated o ver his mind, he had resolution to re- 
turn home. 

Catherine was alone when he entered, and so ove^ 
come at seeing him, that instead of running to nnieet hinit 
she šunk on a chair beside her, and pale as death awaited 
his approach. 

" Whence," said Lord Shirley to himself, " wbeDce 
springs this strong emotion } Could any thing less than 
conscious gnilt produce it ? " And his manner became as 
cold as possible. " How are you, Lady Shirley .^" said 
he, just touching her cheek \vith his lips. 

" How am I ?" she returned ; " O, Shirley ! how can 
I be othervvise than miserable ?" 

" If miserable, you have no one to blame but jourself. 
— Does not your conscience accuse you of much that 
even the most indulging husband raust think deserving i 
reprobalion ? " 

" It does ; but not enough to excuse your past and 
present coldness ; not enough to juslify your going to the 
house of another before you came home to see me." 

Lord Shirley could not listen to that touching and now 
mournful voice, \vithout feeling his heart insensibly at- 
tracted towards her, and his suspicions diminished ; aad 
to conceal the extent of his emotion he turned into the 
inner drawing-room. 

At this moment Moore, Lady Shirley's maid, opened 
the door of the front room, and said, " My lady, Mr. 
Melvyn bas sent for the bonnet and shawl he borrowed 
for you last night." 

" What ! — what is that ? " cried the earl coming for- 
ward. 

" Only — my lord, — a bonnet and shawl — " said Mooret 
frightened at her lord and for her lady. 
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" I will explain," said Catherine in a faint voice ; and 
trembling with emotion from the probable result of what 
she was forced thus abruptly to communicate, " I was 
forced to walk from the opera last night, and with Mr 
Melvyn, and he was so good as to borrow for me — " 

Lord Shirley waited to hear no more ; but darting at 
her a look fierce and terrible with reproach and indigna- 
tion, he ran down stairs and locked himself into liis study 
to consider what was to be done. But his own gende- 
man knocked loudly for admittance, lelling him that he 

bad a note to deliver from Lord SI vvhich requir- 

ed an immediate answer ; and Lord Shirley reluctantly 
admitted him. 

" My dear Lord, (wrote Lord M ) I conjure 

you to come to my house on the receipt of this — I liave 
only now ascertained the fact of your being returned. It 
is necessary for your own sake that you and I should 
have some serious conversation on a matter that most 
nearly and dearly concerns you and aH most dear to you. 
" Your sincere and faiihful friend, M ." 

" This must concern my wife ! " thought Lord Shir- 
ley ; and for a moment he dreaded hearing any thing to 
confirm his wretchedness beyond doubt ; but the next 
minute be thought certainty better than suspense, and 

reached Lord M 's house even sooner than the mes- 

senger did. He found Lord Sl-r — alone, and saw 
tbat be felt some strong emotion at seeing him ; while 
the former discovered from the hurTy and agitation de- 
picted on Lord Shirley's countenance, that what he had 
tD communicate was probably not unexpected by him. 

Lord M was a man q( strong sense and strong 

prejudices, and he thought it wfong in a woman to be re- 
markable for any thing, beauty excepted ; but the repu- 
tation of extraordinary virtue or piety was to him almost 
as ofiensive as of extraordinary talents or extraordinary 
impudence. Nay, to dare to be extraordinary in any 
thing, was being impudent in his cyes ; and what he con- 
sidered as the assumption of superior sanctity in Lady 
Shirley had greatly prejudiced his mind against her. Your 
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true system'monger is rarely deep1y burt at anj dung 
that proves the truth of his theory ; and spite of his re- 
gard for Lord Shirley, spite of the real kindness of lus 
nature, he had contemplated with a little self-complacen- 
cy the sainlly Lady Shirley coming out of a house of bad 
repute. 

But this was an unworthy tribute, exaeted of his bettei 
feelings by his self-love ; and every sensation, but of pily 
for his sufferings past, present, and to come, was amu- 

hilated in the heart of Lord M when the earl enter- 

ed his apartment. " Shirley," said Lord M squeez- 

ing his hand affectionately, " I loved your father dearij, 
and I love his son ; love him for his fatlier's sake and his 
own too." 

" My dear lord, I never doubted your regard." 

" Nor did I send for you now to assure you of it. But 
as I think that nothing but strong regard and strong inti- 
macy can justify the liberty I am going to take — " 

" Oh ! no apologies, but come to the point at once." 
And as he spoke, Lord Shirley held his hand to his 
head, which literally throbbed with the agony of expec- 
tation. 

" Well then, Shirley ; — I vvas abroad when you marri- 
ed 5 and I returned to hear at first only of your happi- 
ness, and the virtue, nay piety, of your countess." 

^' Atjirstl — I understand you ; go on." 

" But lately, — teli me, my dear friend, — have you ever 
had cause tosuspect Lady Shirley's affections were alie- 
nated from you ? " 

" I have." 

" But not that a loss of virtue had been the conse- 
quence ? " 

" What makes you ask ? " answered Lord Shirley, 
turning pale as death. 

" If you wish it, you shall hear." 

" Go on ; I am prepared novv for any thing." 

But he deceived himself ; for when Lord M en- 

lered into the whole minute detail of what he had himself 
seen in addition to what Sir Harry Turton had vvitnessed, 
the wretched husband leaned his head on the table in a 
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degree ofmisery, of certain, of hopeless misery,to which 
aD his precedirig agonies had been notbing in compari- 
son. When he was more composed he desired to see 
Sir Harry Turton, who was waiting below stairs ; and he 
iramediately obeyed the sumnnons. 

Lord Shirley listened with tolerable patience to the 
recital Sir Harry gave, till he raentioned the bonnet and 
shawl which Melvyn had borrovved ; and then lie started 
up, sajing, " The rascal sent for these very things just 
now when I was with her ; and she told me that he had 
borrowed them for her to walk home wiih from the 
Opera ! " 

" Of the fact as far as appearances go, my dear lord, 
tbere wanted no confirmation ; aH that remains unproved 
is the criminalitv of the parties; and — " 

" Surely," cried Sir Harry, " Melvyn's sending open- 
Ij for the things he borrowed was very impudent ; and 
Lady Shirley's owning that she had vvalked home vvith 
him, was very impudent also, if they were both con- 
scious of great guilt." 

" I was thinking the same," said Lord Shirley faint- 
ly. " But then the house — ^you are sure it was a bad 
house ? " 

" Quite sure," replied Sir Harry. 

" But did he not decoy her into it, think ye, on some 
false pretence ? " 

"Is it likely?" replied Lord M . " Melvyn's 

character bas hitherto been unblemished ! — My dear 
lord," he continued, " though I love Sir Harry's candor, 
and pity your desperate wish of trusting to it, I must say 
that Lady Shirley remained in the house some tirne ; and 
wheD she came out she leaned very contentedly on Mel- 
vyn, and they evidently parted on good tcrms." 

** Is there then no hope, no doubt ? " cried Lord Shir- 
ley, throwing himself on the sofa in such a paroxysm of 
misery as "nearly threatened to overturn his reason ; vvhile 

Lord M looked on in silent and po\verless sympathy, 

and Sir Harry cried like a child. 

" Come, teli me ; what is to be done ? " cried Lord 
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Shirley, at length starting up. " Shell we go to the Gene- 
ral ? I trust he will be convinced now ! — But no, my first 

business is with Melvyn. Lord M , go to bim, you 

know what to say ; you will be my second ? " 

" No doubt ; but ^ir Harry had belter go with me, 
should be ask on what grouuds of suspiscion you pro- 
ceed." 

" Undoubtedly." And ihe two gentlemen depart- 
ed, leaving Lord Shirley to ' meditation e'en to madness.' 

]Melvyn was at home expecting to receive some raes- 

sage from Lord Shirley ; and thinking that Lord M 

or Sir Harr^ Turton would be the bearer of it, bis plan 
of action was already laid. As soon as the gentlemen 
appeared, he courteousIy demanded to what foitunate 
curcumstance he owed the honor of a visit from Lord 

* 

M . And when Lord M said that he waited 

on him from Lord Shirley, he afiected to look confused 

and to act astonishrhent. But when Lord M ex- 

plained his business, he acted indignation, and desired to 
know what ground Lord Shir]ey had for such unwarrant- 

able insinuations. But when Lord M and Sir Hany 

both declared whatthey had seen, and whatLord M 

tliouglit it his duty to communicate to the injured hus- 
band, he affected to be excessively overcome ; and fall- 
ing back in his chair and covering his face witb liis 
hauds, hc murmured out " Dear creature ! how wfl] 
she support this trial ! " And for some moments he was 
silent. 

" We cannot stay bere, sir," said Lord M haughti- 

Iv, " to vvitness your regrets for the disclosure of a crime 
which one grain of principle vvould have prevented you 
from committing. But I desire to know what I am to 
teli Lord Shirley." 

" This, my lord ; — that I cannot, will not add to my 
guilt, by lifting my hand against the life of Lord Shirley. 
No, my lord, I have injured him too much already ; and 
no consideration will force me to give him the meeting he 
desires." 

" Is this your last resolve, Mr Melvyn ? and vvill you. 
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OD this paltry preteuce, dare to deny Lord Shirle]r the 
only satisfaction he can receive ? - for the grounds are not, 
I fear, sufficient for a divorce." 

" My lord,' whatever be the moti ves to which 70U and 
the world raay impute my refusal to fight Lord Shirley5 1 
shall stili persevere in it. I will not run the risk of mur- 
dering the man I have dishonored." 

" This sounds prettily, sir," said Lord M ; " and 

we \friU report what you say faithfully to Lord Shirley." 

They did so ; and worked his noble and indignant mind 
up to a State of frenzy by the narration. 

" And does he own the fact," exclaimed Lord Shirley, 
" as if he gloried in it ? And does he make a merit of 
letting me live after having dishonored me ? But he shall 
fight me stili, if he has one atom of špirit." So saying, 

he rushed down stairs, Lord M and Sir Harry fol- 

lowing him as fast as they could, and went to Melvyn's 
house. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

F£w persons were so well read as this man in the 
human heart, and the natural course of human motives 
and human actions. He foresaw the chance there was 
of a visit from Lord Shirley, and he had prepared for it. 
Lord Shirley knocked at the door violently ; and as soon 
as it opened he asked whether Mr Melvyn was within. 
The servant said " Yes." Oo whieh the earl rushed past 

him, before Lord M and Sir Harry Turton had 

entered the hali. Lord Shirley found Melvyn, though it 
was near the end of a hol June, sitting by a fire ; but 
that fire had evidently been only just lighted for the sake 
of buming papers ; and this Melvyn was in the act of 
doing as Lord Shirley entered the room. 

On seeing hira, Melvyn attempted to seize a note that 
lay at a little distance ; but Lord Shirley recognising 
Catherine's hand, tore it from his grasp, and read the 
following words ; — 
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" Ali will soon be discovered, I fear ; but be on your 
guard ; I mean to assert my innocence to the last. The 
bonnet and shavvl were a sad mistake. In haste ; but 
wholly yours. "C. S ." 

It seemed as if every fresh proof of Catherine's guilt 
had been preceded in Lord Shirley's mind by some 
fresh conviction of her innocence, with such unabated 
acuteness of suffering did he appear to receive each 
difTerent successive evidence of the truth of his suspi- 
scions. 

" Sir," said he at length, " I came to insist on your 
meeting me." 

" I will not." 

" Base, dishonorable seducer ! " 

" I am not a seducer, my lord," interrupted Melvyn. 
" I should not have dared to think of Lady Shirley im- 
properly, had I not been privy by accident to the secret 
of the man on the balcony." 

" Coivard ! " At this word Melvyn looked fierce. 

" Yes, coward ! and even vour vvretched victim will 
despise you as I do ! " 

" My lord, I cannot bear this, and I will meet you," 
replied Melvyn. " I am no covvard ; but I have injured 
3^ou so much already — ! " 

Here he stopped, and turned very pale, retreating 
some paces ; for Lord Shirley, irritated to fury, advanced 
as if about to strike him \vith his muscular and povverful 
arm. But Lord M witlilield him. 

" Wretch ! name your tirne and plače," vociferated 
Lord Shir]ey. 

" Six o'clock this evening, bebind Chalk Farm." 

'' Agreed." And his companions bore away the 
agitated earl between them ; and calling a coach, con- 
veyed him in a most terrible state of mind back to Lord 
M 's house. 

" Have you any worldly affairs to settle, Shirley ? " 
said Lord M . 

" None. My vvill has been made cver since the birih 
of my children ; and I will not alter it, though it \vas 
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made in order to show my boundless love and confidence 

in . Tet I must alter it in one respect. I cannot 

leave my children to the čare of an unprincipled mother, 
you know ; tbat part of it I must alter ; and I shall leave 

them, dear Lord M , to your guardianship. Give 

me pen and paper immediate]y." 

Accordingly he wrote the addition or codicil he wish- 
ed ; and having had it signed by proper vvitnesses, he de- 
clared that he had nothing more to do. " You vvill find," 
said he, " if I fall, how magnificently I h a ve provided for 
her who has destroyed" me. And I think she will learn 
to feel that I deserved a kinder rcturn. And Oh ! God 
grant that the feeling may lead her to timely remorse and 

penitence ! Teli, Lord M , teli her what 1 now say 

to you ; and also teli her, that I forgive — no, no, — not 
yet, not yet — I fear I cannot forgive her yet." 

At length it was tirne to set off for Chalk Farm ; and 
Sir Harry having ordered a surgeon to attend, took his 
ov^n station near enongh to be on the spot as soon as ali 
was over, while the two lords proceedcd to the plače of 
rendezvous. They found Melvyn with a friend of his 

already there ; and Lord M lost no time in measuring 

the ground. " Mr Melvyn," said he,, " as lord Shirley is 
the challenger, you fire first." Melvyn took his ground, 
and the pištol offered him ; but instantly discharged it 
in the air. " Now, my lord, I am ready to receive your 
fire," said he ; " but I swear that I vvill not take aim at 
you." 

"Nay, this is trifling," cried Lord M ; while 

Lord Shirley vainly endeavored to speak. 

" Trifling or not, it is my last and solemn resolve,'' he 
replied. And Lord Shirley with great effort exclaiming 
" I cannot be your butcher," threw down his pištol, and 
rusbed with frenzied speed from the scene of action. 
Sir Harry saw him coming, and took his unresisting arm ; 

but he forbore to question him ; and Lord M , who 

soon overtook them, told him what had passed. 

" This conduct of his, will make his peace with some," 
said Lord M ; *'but as he has never given any 
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proof of courage, I suspect tbat cowardice, and not com- 
punction, is the cause of his acting thus ; and I could 
almost find in my heart to affront him myself, in order to 
see whether I am right or not." 

It was some tirne before any thing could draw Lord 
Shirley from the deep and gloomy abstraction into which 

he had fallen. At last, however, Lord M , alarmed 

at the State he was in, asked him what he meant to do 
with Lady Shirley ; and whether it was not right that she 
should be informed directly of what had happened. At 
mention of Catherine, Lord Shirley started, and burst into 
a violent agony of tears ; which, by relieving him, abo 

relieved the apprehensions of Lord M . But the 

next moment he suddeuly started up, and declared that 
his wife was innocent, and that the whole was a base 
conspiracy against her fame ; and that he would hasten 
to her immediately and implore her forgiveness for hav- 
ing dared to suspect her ; declaring that, such had al- 
ways been the purity and piety of her life, it was easier 
to believe the vvhole world leagued against her, tban tbat 
such a being could ever fall from virtue. 

" Well, then, my lord," coldly and almost sneeringly 

replied Lord M ; " then take Lady Shirley to your 

heart again. If you can only think her innocent, she is 
so to you at least. And if you are but happy, no matter 
that the world considers you in the light of a complaisaot 
and contented husband. — * You 'Ufind not Cassio's kisses 
on her lips.' " 

" Distraction ! " cried Lord Shirley, starting in ag0Dy 

from his seat. " But remember. Lord M ," he in- 

dignant]y added, ^' that Othello found at last that Desde- 
mona was innocent, and the victim of a base conspiracy. 
— Men have been villains, my lord." 

" True, and women unchaste." 

"But not such women as my wife. Lord M * 

No, it is impossible that a creature so self-governed, so 
modest, so pious, should thus suddenlv without provoca- 
tion have plunged into such depravity ! I cannot believe 
it ; every action of her life gives the lie to such a possi- 
bility." 
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" Then I conclude," coolly answered Lord M- 



" that no niystery, or secret, ever attached to the conduct 
of Lady Shirley ? " 

Lord Shirley started ; and replied in "a faltering accent, 
" Yes, both — both, my lord ; — there always was a nQys- 
tery, and a secret." 

*^ Aye, and a man, a handsome young man in the bal- 
cony." 

" True, true ; " and elseuihere^ he was about to add ; 
but he recollected that the suspicious circumstance which 
happened at his country-seat was known to no one but 
bimself ; and a mixture of tenderness towards Catherine, 
of shame, and^of wretchedness, prevented his disciosure 
of it. But the recollection of it now operated powerful- 
\j against his rising conviction of his wife's innocence, 
and Lord M coniinued ihus ; 

" Then, pray teli me, Lord Sliirley, how you can re- 
concile these circumstances with the pure and upright 
and ingenuous line of conduct which always distinguish- 
ed Lady Shirley ? " 

" Lady Shirley assured me that she was bound by a 
solemn oath not to explain the suspicious circumstances 
^ehich alarmed me ; but that she was trying to obtain ab- 
solution from her oath, and that then I should know aH ; 
adding, that in the mean vvhile I knew that no considera- 
tioo had power enough to make her break a vow pledged 
to her God." 

" Exemplary piety ! " replied Lord M sneeringly. 

** And you were its easy dupe ! So this pious lady was 
in the habit of making vows, was she ? under the sanc- 
tion of which she allowed herself to be so mysterious 
and secret as to injure her own fame, and destroy her 
husband's peace ! — And she raust not, forsooth, undergo 
the common fate of other women, and be suspected of 
comiDon frailty, although she involves herself in suspi- 
cious circumstances, merely because she is a professor of 
uncommon piety ! — And she who is thus wantonly calling 
oa the name of God, cannot, to be sure, be believed ca- 
pable of error with man ? My lord, my lord, of ali sin- 
oers, the most odious to me is a religious sinner." 
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" And to me too," replied Lord Shirley. " And could 
I really believe Laciy Shirley guilty, slie would be to me 
the vvorst of sinners, one sinning under the garb of saDC- 
tity. Bul will you not allovv that much stress is always 
to be laid on weight of character ? " 

" Much ; parlicularly where the accused person is a 
simple natural character, and docs not ajSect to be over- 
righteous. But let me ask yoii, \vhether you ever kQew ■ 
a woman accused of improperconduct, wiihout ber bav- 
ing by some imprudence deservedit? Can you say/ 
even were Lady Shirley innocent of tbe great crime laid 
to her ctjarge, that she had not deserved to be suspected 
by her imprudence ? " 

" My lord," replied Lord Shirley, hastily rising, " I 
cannot argue, I can only feel, and my feelings are most 
wretched." 

At length, after running the melancholy round of bis 
thoughts ; aftcr calling to mind the general grounds on 
which jie could acquit, and the particular details on whicb 
be must convict Catherine ; after listening, too, in per- 

turbed silence, to Lord M 's alternate arguments and 

cutling sarcasnis ; Lord Shirley, \viih a convinced bead 

but a doubting hcart, dcsircd Lord M to advise hifl) 

how to act, and lo teli him hovvhe had best make knowD 
to Lady Shirley that they \vere separated for ever. 

" Novv, niy lord, you act like a man, and we \vill con- 
sult together on \vhat is best to be done." Lord Shir- 
ley then, aftcr a severe struggle vvith hiinself, said that he 
\vished them to \vait on the General, and teli him that 
Lord Shirley requested him to take Lady Shirley to his 
house, and inform her that she and her lord could never 
meet again ; though for want of legal proof he could not 
attemptto procure a divorce. 

The gentlemen did as they were desired ; and, to the 
consternation and astonishment of the General, dedared 
to him evcry particular. 

" Gentlemen," cried the General after a few miuutes 
silence, " I have never vvished for lengthened life tiU this 
moment ; and now 1 heartily desire it, that I raay live to 
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see vengeance overtake the diabolical authors of tbis 
base consp!racy against tbe honor and farne of the most 
perfect of her sex ; a being as innocent as she is unfor- 
tunate ! By Heaven ! she is another Desdemona ! " he 
added, bursting ibto tears ; '' but I wni take čare that she 
shallnot die like her, though she must sufier like her." 

" And is it possible, General," asked Lord M , 

" that you can stili think Lady Shirley injured ? " 
^ " Aye, my lord ; for it is much more easy for me to 
. fancy Melvyn a deep designing, though undetected, un- 
suspected villain, than for me to believe that a woman of 
the most regular, virtuous and pious habits — one, too, 
wbo bved her husband almost to enthusiasm, could ali 
at once become not onIy an adulteress, but a hardened, 
barefaced sinner, and accompany her betrayer to the very 
temple of vice. Do not suppose that I shall be satis- 
fied without inquiring much further into this business ; 
and when I have conducted Lady Shirley hither, I shall 
beg leave to see you bere, gendemen, that you may hear 
her story. At present you must excuse me, for it is my 
cluty to hasten to my injured child directly." And on 
thiB tbev withdrew ; and the General ordered his car- 
riage, which in a few minutes conveyed him to Grosvenor 
Square. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Catherine meanwhile was a prey to the most violent 
apprebensions relative to the safety of her lord ; and much 
as he abhorred duelling, she was afraid that he had gone 
out, maddened by jealousy, in search of Melvyn. But 
. had this been the čase, she thought that some tidingsof the 
. errent must ere then have reached her ; and it was now 
past the hour of dinner, and yet^Lord Shirley was not 
Teturned. Wretched, perplexed, yet stili supported by 
that firm reliance on Providence which never deserted 
her, she had dismissed her unconscioiK children to the 

29 
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nursery, and had resumed ber station at the window, (o 
watch for the coming of that being \vbo had, she feared| 
been only too dear lo her, — when she saw the General 
drive up to her door in his carriage ; and as he usua]^ 
carae 6n foot, she instantly apprehended that he was seol 
to announce to her sorrie terrible intelligence. 

The General slowly ascended the stairs, meaning to 
affect the calmness wbieh he did not feel ; but the mo- 
ment he beheld the wo-worn but innocent face of Catb« 
erine, ali his assumed fortitude forsook him, aad catcbiog 
her to his bosom he wept over her the tears of agonized 
affection. 

" I see," said Catherine, " I have something terrible to 
learn ; but believe me, that the hours of dreadful sus- 
pense vvhich I have undergone, have also been hours of 
preparation ; and I trust that I shall be able to endore 
wbatever trials are assigned me." 

"Trials indeed ! my child," said the General; th«i 
added in a firmer voice, " Lady Shirley, this is no looger 
a hon>e for you ; and I am come to take you to mj 
house." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Catherine, catching his arm wildly. 
" Is it indeed so ? Am I deserled ? " 

" Deserted ! Yes — and you have lost your husbaDd's 
esteem and confidence, and your reputation ! " 

" But as I am so entirely innocent, I cannot lose them." 

" No ! poor deluded victlm ! Know then, that though 
I believe you spotless as an angel, your husband looto 
upon you as a vile adulteress, and rejects you from his 
home and his heart ! " 

"Impossible! appearances may be against me, but 
they must disappear before the light of truth." 

" But when ? " 

" Oh ! let Mr Melvyn and myself be instantly con- 
fronted wiih our accusers ! Let ihem hear our bonest 
explaualion of every suspicious circumstance ! " 

" My dearest child, tliis Melvyn, to vvhora you vroM 
appeal, himself confirms the trulh of the whole accusa- 
tion, and bas owned to Lord Shlrley tliat he bas rea% 
dishonored him ! " 
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" Is it possible that there exists such a villain ? " ex- 
claimed the wretched Catherine. " Tet, merciful in thy 
inflictions, gracious Being ! " she added, lifting her tear- 
less eyes to heaven, " thou hast made me derive comfort 
from the conviction that niy beloved husband has been 
misled by artifice the most specious and Ijighly-\vrought. 
Oh ! believe me," she added, " my mind is much re- 
Keved ; for, clever as this vile man is, it is impossible that 
he can be always on his guard ; and I think, when he is 
confronted with me, that he and his accomplices vviJl find 
even their falsehood and cunning no match for truth and 
innocence like mine ! " 

" Wel] ; far be it from me," said the General, " to des- 
troy the hope that supports thee, darling. — But come, let 
let us hasten from this accursed house." 

" Accursed ! O fie ! No, I shall bless it ever ! — But I 
may take ray children with me, no doubt ? " 

" I shall certainly," said the General, " not wait for 
leava to take them." And ringing the beli, be desired 
that the children might be brought down, and that the 
nurses with their clothes should follow to his house. 

The fortitude of Catherine, great as it was, šunk undei 
the trial of quitting her house as a condemned adulteress ; 
and it was vviih great difficulty that "Slie could conceal her 
anguish from the curious and anxious eyes of the ser- 
vants who were waiting in the hali. 

When Catherine reached New Street, she was in such 
a State of weakness and dejection that she was forced to 
go to bed directly, spite of the extreme wish she felt to 
write a letter to her husband, desiring to be heard before 
she was judgejl and punished ; and it was with great 
rehjctance she admitted that such a task it was as yet 
beyond her povvers to achieve. But though calumniated, 
driven from her home, discarded by her husband, and no 
doubt about to be an outcast from the vvorid ; supported 
by the consciousness of innocence, and secure in the pro- 
tection of that Being in whom shetrusted, the slumbers of 
Catherine even on that distressing night were soft, un- 
brokeo, and refreshing, like those of the innocent babes 
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who slept beside her ; and she arose in the morning calm 
and resigned, though tenderly alive to the consciousnesi 
that she was probabIy for ever parted firom the busbind 
whom she yet fervently loved. 

Her first čare when she awoke was to write to the earL 
And had he been allowed to read what she wrote, h ii 
probable that he might have been induced to believe the 
possibility of a conspiracy eKisdng against her. But 
Catherine's hand-^^riting threw bim into such an agitatioD, 

that Lord M , who had not the least doubt of her 

guilt, and thought that reading her letter would only necd- 
lessly distress the earl, advised its being retumed unread. 
And the anguish which this unexpected severity inflicted 
on Catherine, destroyed at onee the composure to which 
a night of rest had restored her. She then inasted od 

Beeing Lord M and Sir Harry Turton ; and they 

obeyed the summons. 

Contrary to the expectations of both, and to the vvish 
of one, Catherine received them with such an open stead- 
fast eye, such a calm dignity of carriage, and such a lo% 
unembarrassed mien, that, spite of their prepossessi(Mi8, a 
convietion of her unsullied purity, momentarily ^t least, 

forced itself upon their minds; and Lord M was 

oMiged to remember that the arm of dazzling beauly, 
which now confined her floating drapery, when he last 
saw it, leaned upon the shoulder of the man who issued 
with her from the abode of guik. 

They had not been seated lotig before the General, in 
Catherine's name, demanded of the baronet first, and 
then of the peer, the same detail again which they had 
given him the day before. But when, in addition to that, 

Lord M produced the note which Lord Sliirley had 

declared to be Catherine's hand-writing, this new proof 
how far human depravity could go in order to effect the 
destruction of an uno£Fending fellow-creature, filled her 
with horror and consternation. 

" See," said she to the General, " how like to my band- 
writing ! I could almost have sworn to it myself ! " 

'' I see no resemblance at ali, child," said the Greneral 
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pettisblj ; " and those only who wish to see a resem- 
blance, your own noble, generous, candid self excepted, 
could ever have seen any for a moment." 

" Well, my lord," said Catherine smiling, " as you are 
prepared by this note for my obstinate assertion of ray 
innocence to ihe last moment, I feel that I may assert for 
ever, and you will disbelieve !ne for evcr. Yet siill I 
thiok h my duty to assert, and I call on God to wilness 
ihe assertion, that the new-born babe is not more inno- 
ceot than I am, in ihought, word, or deed, against the 
hoDor of my beloved husband ! and that it is my firm 
conviction, tliat allhough for wise purposes the guilty are 
pennitted at present to triumph over the innocent, in due 
time lhey will reap the reward of their wickedness, and 
the purity they have blasted will be made manifest to the 
world. I probabIy shall not live to see that day, because 
I feel (laying her hand to her heart,) 1 feel here that the 
decisive blow is struck ; but my children will live to see 
their mother's farne cleared, and to avenge me of my 
enemies by pitying and forgiving them ! " 

" Sir Harry was visibly affected by this address ; but 

Lord M , stili operated upon by his system, coldly 

added, that even her asseverations would weigh nothing 
against facts ; and he concluded that her ladyship would 
not attempt to disprove the evidence brought against her. 

" I can't deny that I walked frora the Opera with Mr. 
Melvyn; that, because it rained, he borrowed for me a 
bat and shawl; that in a street, the name of which is 
UDknown to me, 1 became so ill that he pressed me to 
take shelter and sit dovvn for a few minutes in the house 
of a friend of his ; but as he said this, 1 heard no more 
distinctly, as I was seized wilh giddiness and a singing in 
iny ears ; and when I recovered my recollection 1 found 
myself in a neat rooni, and attended by Mr ]VIelvyn and 
a young man, who vvas holding a glass of vvater to my 
mouth; and in about half an hour after, Mr Melvyn left 
me, to go and seek for a coach. — Novv you teli me this 
house was a vile one ; but I beseech you let this young 
man be called upon, and let him be confconted with me ! '* 

29* 
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" This request shall be complied with," said the CteJ- 

eral. 

" It ought to be," said Sir Harry ; " and I wiU under- 
take to bring the man hither." 

He then departed on his task ; and even Lord M 

owned that this step was a very proper one. 

Sir Harry returned with the person in questioD, even 
sooner than was expected. But much as he evidentlj 
wished to have Lady Shirley proved innocent, it was 
clear when he appeared that nothing satisfactorj had 
transpired. That was indeed impossible, as the waiter 
was an old tool of Melvyn's, and he was prepared what to 
answer. Stili, when, Catherine fixed her dark eyes oo 
him, as if she wou1d rcad his soul, he shrunk from her 
earnest gaze, and evidently changed color. 

" Yes, yes — 't is he, it is the very same man I saw in 
that house," said Catherine. " And now I conjure you, 
sir, to answer me, as you shall answer at the aread day 
of judgment, whether, when you saw me in the house 
you belonged to, you took me for an abandoned woman?" 

" What eise could I take you for, my lady?— No 
others come there." 

Catherine started at these words, as they convinced 
her that she only saw a being prepared to vvitness against 
her 5 and darting at him a Took of indignant reproach, 
she ceased to pursue Iier hopeless interrogatories. 

" Why do you not go on with your questions?" said 
Lord M . 

" Because I see that this man is bribed to witness 
against me." 

" Bribed ! my lady — I scom your words." 

" Aye, wel] you may ; for you know that I am power- 
less against you. But what have I more to ask ? Nothing ; 
for, even if this person had been with us aH the time we 
stayed in the house, he could say that he was not." 
. " And was he not with you ali the time ? " asked the 
General. 

" No, sir," hasti]y interrupted the man ; " I left them 
when my lady recovered, and certainly I saw no more 
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of them till the coach čame and Mr Melvyn handed 
madam out." 

" Enough ; you may go," cried Catherine. And 
when the man was gone, she mournfulljr added, " Did 
you, my dear grandfather, conceive that such a system 
of wickedness as has been practised against me, could 
ever have been devised aeainst any one ? However, it 
is a comfort to me to tbink, as I before said, that to no 
common arts ray dear deluded lord and myself have fallen 
victims." 

" Lady Shir]ey," said Lord M , " I must, though 

most unwillingly, declare, that it is easier to believe yoii 
capable of a common fault, such as adultery is, than to 
believe a man so unnaturally, so uncommonly wicked, 
as Mr Melvyn must be, if he has not only laid such a 
traiin of appearances for your destruction, but has himself 
declared that he had been your seducer. But no, that 
he denies, and says that he should not have ventured to 
tbink of yoli improperly, if he had not been privy to y our 
intimacy with the man in the balcony, I tbink he called 
him." 

" ViUain ! " exclaimed the General. " What could he 
mean by that, my child ? " 

" Oh ! believe me, he has a meaning in every thing ; 
and I now see how long back he laid a plan for my de- 
struction. — Well, I am now convinced that my fate is in- 
evitable ; — and I have nothing to do, but humbly to kiss 
the rod," she added in the tone of deep sorrow ; and 
with the quiet of despair, " I could have wished to have 
seen my lord once more ; yet knowing that it would be 
for the last tirne, perhaps such a parting I am spared in 
mercy. But Oh ! to think that I shall never now see for 
days, for weeks, for months, for years, the being frora 
whom I could scarcely bear to be separated for hours ! 
— But he was indeed become too dear to me, and I am 
weaned from him in time, that I may prepare myself for 
etemity." 

Lord M 's heart always became steeled against 

Lady Shirley whenever she spoke devoutly ; because, 
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not being a religious man bimself, he candidlj and Eb- 
erally believed ali those who professed religion to be 
either mad or hypocrIticaI ; and tberefore be thougbt aH 
Lady Shirley's pious language notbing but nauseous caat; 
— be conseqnentIy felt bimself nerved by ber last words 
to inflict the blow wbicb be was by Lord Sbirley desired 
to give ; and be addressed ber as follows ; 

" Lady Sbirley, sorry am I to teli you tbat I bave to 
execute a most painful commission. I am desired bf 
my unbappy friend, Lord Sbirley, to take away yoiir 
,children from you ! And — " be could add no more, for 
Catberine uttering a frantic seream, ran to the sofa oo 
wbicb lay ber twin children in unconscious slumbers; 
and tbrowing ber arms rouud tbem, sbe exclained, " mon- 
ster ! you sball bave my life first ! " 

The noise sbe made awoke tbe sleeping infants, who, 
clinging round tbeir motber's neck, called forth tbe tears 
that bad bitlierto refused to flovv ; and as tbey plentifullv 
streamed from ber eyes, ber frenzy gradually subaded, 
" and ber špirit regained its mildness and its pious resigna- 
tion. '^ And is it indeed so ? and must I part with aH 
tbe dearest ties of life ? Oh ! this is indeed a trial ! Has 
dien my lord no pity ? — none ? " 

" He thinks you have deserved none ; but be does 
stili shovv some compassion ; for though I believe my 
evidence, and ihat of Sir Harry would be sufBcient to 
entiile bim to a divorce, yet from consideration for you 
and for the family to which you belong, be will not bring 
yoiir name into a court of justice, nor brand tbe mother 
of his children vvith unnecessary disgrace ; but, if it be 
practicable, the tale of your guilt sball be known to as 
few as possible." 

" Lord M " said the General, rising indignant]y, 

" you are Lord Shirley's friend, and you come bither 
authorized by bim to address his vvife on a subject of im- 
portance, and you have done so — and tbere your com- 
mission ends ; I must beg, therefore, that you will as soon 
as may be execute the rest of your commission, cruel 
and barbarous as it is, that I may no longer bave mj 
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eyes shocked with the sight of men who look upon that 
suffering angel as a vile, abandoned woman." 

" I am as impatient to be gone, sir, as you are tbat I 

should go," returned Lord Si coldlj, overlooking 

the GeneraPs rudeness in his grief. 

" Oh ! stop one moment ! " cried Catherine ; " surely 
I'shall be allowed sometimesto see them, even though 
they are not to know I am their mother ! " 

" I have no authority, madam, to say any thing on this 
subject ; but I will say any thing you wish to the earl." 

Catherine now pressed both her children to her bosom ; 
then, aiter a paroxysm of such anguish as none but a 
mother can conceive, she exclaimed, " Yes ! Searcher and 
trier of hearts ! even these, these dear ones, as it is thy 
will, I can resign ! and now, thy will be done ! " 

Then, with a sort of supernatural energy, having previ- 
ously rung for the nurses, she gave the children into their 
arms, pressed their glowing cheeks for the last time', and 
rushed into the next room ; but in such evident pertur- 
bation that the General followed her, and found her Iying 
on the filoor in a state of happy insensibiHty, as it pre- 
vented her from hearing the carriage drive away that bore 
her infants from her arms for ever. 

The next day, when Catherine, who was not well 
enough to rise, called the General to her bedside, he told 
her that he begged her to consider him henceforth as 
wholly devoted to her will, and that he would go with her 
wherever she chose. And for a few months at least, 
during which time she feared Lord Shiriey would not let 
her see her children, she wished to change the scene and 
to leave England. But to the continent they could 
not go. 

" But you have a castle in Ireland ? " 

"I have. But it is a wild, desolate, bleak spot." 

" No matter ; I am not happy enough yet to be capable 
of being affected by the external world ; there I shall be 
at least far removed from those who, while I ara near 
tbem, I shall always be wishing to see ; and there also I 
shall not be exposed to meet any one of n^ former 
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acquaiDtance, who will think it necessarj to disclaim ali 
knovvledge of the disgraced Lady Shirley." 

The General heaved a deep sigh at the idea of thia 
degradation, and felt as if he wished to challenge the 
world for her dear sake. But he felt that her sclieme of 
retirement was a wise one, and he consented to set offas 
soon as she was able to travel. 

" That will be tornorrow, I do not doubt," said Cathe- 
rine ; " and I feel a most nervous impatienee to be gone ! " 

This impatienee communicated itself to the General ; 
and la three days at furthest, they were on the road to 
Wales in their way to Treland. But before he went, the 
General spared neither tirne nor money in procuring 
agents of diSerent descriptions to endeavor to fiiod out the 
under conspirators against Catherine's fame, and try by 
bribery to defeat the effect of bribery. 

But great as were Lady Shirley's sufFerings, they were 

even exceeded bv her lord's. In vain did Lord M 

and his otber friends call ; they were not admitted ; ia 
vain did Sophia write; her letters remained unanswered; 
till at length his bealth yielded to the sufferings of his 
mind, and Lord Shirley was soon raving in aH the deli- 
riura of fever. But, luckily for Catherine, she heard 
neither of his illness nor danger till he vvas entirely re^ 
stored to healih. During the intervals of his delirium he 
thought he saw a female form flitting past his curtains ; 
and sometimes \vhen he seemed to doze, leaning over his 
pillovv ; and wild as the idea vvas, he could not help fan- 
cying that this object, if real, could only be his repentant 
wife, who had prevailed on his attendants thus to allow 
her to vent her penitence and her tender remorse ; and 
the idea was so soothing to him, spite of his wrongs, that 
he dared not inquire who it was that he had seen, or 
whether he had been deceived by the images of a delirious 
brain, lest he should be forced to abandon it. At length, 
hovvever, he summoned resolution to ask ; and to bis 
great mortification and almost to his disgust, a feeling 
which the lady was far from expecting to excite, he leaml 
that tliis anxious and tender visiter was no other than 
Sophia Clermont. 
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Had not Lord Shir]ey's plans been fixed before, this 
circumstance would have determined him ; and the first 
slep he took, when he recovered, was to advertise his 
lionse in Grosvenor Square for šale, and to retire ipstantljr 
:o his seat, wilhin thirty miles of London, and live there, 
juperintending the education of his children, unseeing 
uid unseen. 

This was a stroke which the artful Sophia had not 
breseen ; for, as much of the tender and heroic nature 
)f her passion for Lord Shirle^ had subsided, she would 
iow have been glad to offer him, in the tender attentions 
)f a faithful mistress, some consolation for the wound in- 
licted by a supposed faithless wife. Nor was it robbed 
)f anv of its force by the intelligence that the earl had 
eft London withoiit even bidding her adieu, either by 
nouth, or in writing. 

" Cold, ungraleful wretch ! " she exclaimed. " But it 
s a comfort to me to know that he is more unhappy him- 
;elf tbari his ingratitude makes me." And she and Mel- 
ryn often rejoiced together in the complete vengeanee 
hey had both achieved on t!ie insensible beings who had 
ejected their love, and whose happiness and prosperity 
lad made them objects of tlieir hatred and their envy. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

But i must now deseribe how the tale of Lady Shir- 
leT^s guilt was received in the circles in which she had so 
lately moved, the admiration of our sex, and the envy of 
the other. 

Those women to whom the modest propriety of her 
iress and manner, and the correctness of her conduct 
!)ad been a tacit reproach, gave eager and delighted cre« 
iODce to the tale of her guilt, though they thought Lord 
II— and Sir Harry Turton two meddling officious tell- 
lales ; while the men generally dcclared they knew not 
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what to think ; but tbat Melvyn. was certainly a very 
happy fellow. Virtue and candor, hdwever, in the shape 

of die Duchess of C , refused to believe the whole 

to be apy thing but a base conspiracy agamst the fatne of 
an innocent woman. And against the argument that, as 
Melvyn's character as a man of honor was uDblemished, 
he could not be viUain enough to have contrived such a 
diabolical scheme, she set the equally unblemished and 
much higher character of the accused Lady Shirley ; and 
contended that it was more likely that the wounded pride 
and disappointed passion of a rejected lover should kad 
hira to take even such far fetched and difficult revenge, 
than tbat a wotnan of such sound principles and pore 
conduct should be guilty of tfie imputed crime. 

While, such was the influence of the duchess in e?ay 
view most creditable to the best mterests of women, that 
she made many converts to her opinion, and the severe 
and hasty belief of the earl were harshly commented 
upon ; but by no one more than by Mrs Delaney, whoy nov 
that her great-niece Liady Shirley was no longer an ob- 
ject of jealousy but of pity, entered into her defence 
with eagerness the most persevering, and declared her to 
be in her opinion the most injured of women ; while her 
husband, with whom she was constantly quarrelh*ng, aad 
vvhose gallantries made her incessantly unhappy, assured j 
her sarcastically that lie should think it right to look nar- ; 
rowly after her conduct, lest gallantry should be a familv 
failing. 

But while opinions were thus divided respecting the 
innocence and guilt of the calumniated Catherine, tbere 
was one being on whom the conviction of her entire inno- 
cence was every day and every hour forcing itself sdll 
more and more ; and when removed from every influ- 
ence but that of the recollection of her piety and her 
virtue, Lord Shirley became convinced that she bad been 
the victim of woman's jealousy, and of unmanly ven- 
geanc^. And after she had been gone about six montbs, 
h^ r^solved no longer to delay humbling himself before 
her, iroploring her pardon for the weakness of fais rash 
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belief, and conjuring her to return to him, and to her 
children. 

Since Catberine had left him, never had Lord Sbirley 
known so easy a moment as tbat which succeeded his 
resolution to write to Catherine ; and when be bad written 
his letter full of ali tbe eloquence of a contrite beart and 
a self-reprbacbing špirit, a weigbt seemed suddenly re- 
moved from his soul, wbich bad before seemed likely to 
deprive him of reason ; and tbe idea of Catberine's re- 
tiim, and conviction of Catherine's innocence, ultimatelv 
engrossed and gratified his imagination. 

The evening on wbicb be bad written tbis letter, whicli 
was tbe day six montbs of Catherine's leaving England, 
as Lord Shirley was sitting alone in tbe middle room of 
Ae suite I bave before described, wbicb had been appro- 

Eriated to Catherine, tbe door of tbe bow-window room 
ebind him : was suddenly tbrown open, and a tali and 
almost gigantic figure appeared. Lord Sbirley instantly 
<XMicluding tbat it was tbe man of tbe balcony, wbo had 
Tisited Catherine in tbe same manner, instantly arose, 
and was fiercely approacbing him. But, taking a brace 
of horse-pistols from under his coat, tbe man exclaimed, 
•* Keep your distance, or you are a dead man. And 
you are also a dead man unless you sit quiedy down, 
wbile I bave some serious talk with you, not once at- 
tenopting to ring for your servants." 

Lord Shirley immediately saw his danger, and pro- 
mised quiet obedience to his extraordinary guest. Be- 
sides, his curiosity was mucb excited relative to tbis man ; 
and ha hoped be was now going to hear an explanation 
of his connexion with Catherine, wbile be shuddered at 
tbe same tirne witb apprebension lest be should be also 

ring to hear tbat tbe being before him was her first love ; 
short, tbe identical Jack Lawson, of whom tbe youths 
at Somerset House had declared her to be '^ so devilisb 
fimd ; " while be also knew him to be tbe man wbose 
niy8terious intercourse with her, to whicb accident made 
Min priv7, had emboldened Melvyn, as be bimself de- 
dared, to address her in tbe language of illicit love. 

30 
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" Sit down, and 1 will listen to you," said Lord Shirfej« 
'^ I have never seen you before, as you now appear ; m 
it is probable that, if I saw you as you are, I sbould knov 
yOu personalIy." 

" You shall soon judge of that," replied the stranger; 
and pulling off bis red wig and mustacbois, and the hmk 
patch he that night wore over his eye, a face and heid 
of uncommon beauty presented tliemselves to IjortTSbfl^ 
ley's view, and features and a countenance familiar lo 
him. 

" Yes, once seen, you cannot be forgotten," cried Ae 
earl ; '^ and 1 remember to have seen you 4t parade in 
niy grenadier troop." 

<' True, and I am a deserter thence ; but tbese pištoli 
secure me from being taken, though in the presence of 
my commandiug officer." 

^' They do ; and would even if I wished to seize jam 
-—and I am sure 1 do not," he added, sigliing deepiy. - 

The stranger heard his sigh, and understood it ; md 
for a while his eyes lost much of their ferocity. At dni 
moment the earl's eyes met his ; and starting at the con- 
viction that now burst upon his mind, " I am now sure," 
he exclaimed, "that I know whoyou are, untold." For 
in tliat singular but striking and regular beauty ; and dut 
expression, now fierce and now kind, now mournful and 
now disdainful, Lord Shirley beheld a manly likenessof 
Lucy Merle, and was convinced thatthis mysterious bdng 
must be hcr brother ; and he concluded also that the 
likeness in her, which he had often and vainly endeavored 
to trace, was to the young recruit he had seen when he 
was with his regiment. 

" Well, who am I then ? " asked the deserter. 

" 1 believe you must, from the likeness you bear her, 
be the brother of Lucy Merle, though I never knew or 
suspected that she had a brother." 

" No — ^you can't suppose I was a brother to boast 0^" 
replied he witli a bitter smile ; " but I am her brother ; 
and I am come to teli you my story, because I hope 
what I have to say may serve that angel of vvbom yoa 
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have proved jourself unworthy, by believing her guilty 
of impossible crimes to such a being as she is." 

" Proceed," said the earl, " I am aH attention." 

After a pause of some emotion Lawson Merle began 
his narration ; and declared bimself to have been, even 
from his earliest years, the slave of profligacy, and the 
companion of the low and the vicious ; — that his father, 
tired df maintaining him and of answering his demands for 
nioney, had čast hira oflF at a very early age ; and that his 
mother had continued to see and assist him,till poverty pre- 
vented her doing the latter, and his father, having become 
a bankrupt, sailed for Araerica. Soon after, his mother re- 
moved to London, and took charge of Miss Shirley. He, 
meanwhile joined a gang of sraugglers ; and having been 
severely wounded in an engagement with some excise- 
men, whence he contrived to escape with his liberty, he 
had prevailed on his mother to admit him into her house, 
and nurse him during his very painful confinement. Dur- 
ing his recovery, Miss Shirley used to condescend lo as- 
sist Lucy in endeavors to amuse and amend him ; and 
by reading the Scriptures and other good books to him, 
she had endeavored to teach him the error of his \vayS5 
and lead a sinner to repentance, by disclosing to him the 
only path to salvation. But, while vainly endeavoriug to 
iDspire Lawson Merle with piety, Catherine unfortunate- 
ly mspired him with love ; and in a moment of ungovern- 
able passion he dared to own his regard and sue for a 
retum. 

When the deserter reached this period of his story. 
Lord Shirley turned very pale, and a sort of indignanl, 
disdainful expression, spite of himself, was visible in his 
countenance. But his strange guest seemed not to heed 
it, and went on as follow3 : 

" You may think 1 was a very impudent dog to do this, 
my lord, and so I was perhaps ; but women had flattered 
me on my person ; and I was fool enough to suppose ali 
women pretty much alike ; but that angel taught me to 
kDOW better. (Here Lord Shirley began to breathe free- 
ly again.) You may think she put herself in a passion. 
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and so forth ; but then I should only bave tbougbt her cojr, 
and persisted lo tease ber ; — but no such tbing—- <xx)lly, 
caln)ly, and like a Iady, she tbanked me for my bigb 
opinion of ber ; but assured me, bad I been an emperor, 
instead of poor Lawson Merle, tbat sbe never could bave 
loved me, as it was impossible for ber to love a man of 
vicious babits and profligate principles; but tbat she trusted 
my being capable of loving ber was a proof I was not 
vvhol]y irreclaimable, and tbat I bad ber best wisbes aod 
ber prayers. Her cold manner, and ber rational way of 
talking, immediately convinced me tbat she bad not tbe 
least liking to me ; so, feeling desperate, I tbreatened to 
kili myself. But sbe advised me not, for my own sake, 
as I was not fit to die ; — tbis made me stili more declare 
tbat I vvould kili myself, in order to frighten her into 
giving me bope. But sbe assured me tbat she on]y de- 
spised me tbe more for tbe base, unwortby threat, and 
tbat my deatb wouId notsitbeavy on ber conscience, if 1 
put my tbreat into execution. Well, I did her one gpod 
service, bo^vever ; for I buUied away tbat rascal, that 
Melvyn. O, tbat 1 bad done more ! that I bad kiUed 
him!" 

Here indignant emotion, in vvhicb Lord Sbirley parti- 
cipated, deprived tbe deserter of tbe power of utterance. 
At iengtb be continued tbus : — " Yes ; tbe scoundrel 
dared to foIlow her, dared to tbinkof ber,not asi did, but 
as what I will not name ; but I ' scared his coward 
soul,' as tbe vvoman says in tbe play ; I forbade him to 
wa]k before our door, and trembling and sneakingly he 
()beyed." 

" Villain ! " muttered Lord Sbirley. 

" Aye, I am pure to him ; for I, witb ali my faults, 
never vvronged innocence ; and yet tbis fellow you could 
believe, Lord Shirley, ratber tban your angel wife ! " 

" Go on ; 1 bave suffered enough for my fault." 

" Well, as soon as my beallb returned, babit and ne- 
cessity, and tbe despair of my beart drove me to my old 
haunts, and my old associates. One day I wanted moDey, 
and I knew my motber bad saved tbat very sum to send 
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my father. Accordingly, I came to her and insisted on 
having it ; sbe refused, and in her presence I broke open 
her bureau, took the money, and left the house. Soon af- 
ter, I enlisted in your grenadier troop ; whence, as you 
know, I deserted. But now, before I go on, I will explain 
the secret, that has, I find, been made use of by that Mel- 
vyn in order to involve Lady Shirley in suspicion." 
** Ha ! I am ali attention," said Lord Shirley." 
" Wl)y, when I had robbed my poor mother, she, who 
is a violent, vindictive woman, fell on her knees before 
Miss Shirley and Lucy, whom her screams had called 
into the room ; and after telling them what 1 had done, 
she was beginning to curse me in the most horrible man- 
ner, when the terrified girls stopped her, and conjured 
ber to forbear. My mother had been long asharned of 
me, and neither she nor my father ever spoke of me ; but 
Miss Shirley, disapproving with her christian špirit this 
unnatural disregard even of a guilty child like me, used 
always to talk of me, and eneouraged Lucy to do so too. 
My mother, therefore, in order to secure herself from any 
future mention of one whom she ihoiight a disgrace to 
her, declared to Miss Shirley, that unless she would take 
a solemn oath never to acknowledge to any one that she 
had a son, and never to name me to her or any one else, 
or even seem to know of my existenee, she vvould call 
down the most avvful curses on my head. The idea of 
bearing a parent curse a child was too horrible to be en- 
dured by either Miss Shirley or poor Lucy ; and they 
bolh took the oath required of them by my mother. Yes, 
yes ; my mother did not curse me. Miss Shirley pre- 
vented that — God bless her ! — No, no — she did not curse 
me ! " And forgetting that he left his pistols at the com- 
mand of Lord Shirley the wretched man started up, and 
walked up and dov^Ti the room in agony insupportable. 
Lord Shirley rose also ; and then the deserter, aware of 
his defenceless state, turned hastily round, looking wist- 
fally at the pistols. But one glance at the tearfiil eyes 
of Lord Shirley re-assured hi m ; and the earl kindly ap- 
proaching him, said, "sit down and compose yourself : 
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your present agony shows me tbat you are not yet lostto 
ali hope of amendment, and you may command iDy ser- 
vices to the utmost. Nay, believe me, ivhatever agony 
Catherine's secret has cost me, I čare not, since it was 
tlio means of saving you from a parent's curse." 

The poor man wrung Lord Shirley's band in silence; 
but the next moment exclaimed with a hoarse voice, 
" I^rd Shirlcy, do not think to make me like you ! I hate 
you ! it is my pride to bate you for your usage of her ; 
and I scom to owe you an obligation." Then seizbg one 
of his pistols, be stood looking on tbe earl in fierce de- 
fiance. 

" Be it as you please," said Lord Shirley coldly. And 
tbe deserter continued ; " Well, having deserted, I came 
to Ijondon in disguise, and tliere I heard tbat Miss Shi^ 
Iey was living with her grandfather, and going to be mar- 
ried to you. The idea of her belonging to anotber mad- 
dened me vvith jealousy. You may remember that you 
reproved me on the parade for disobedience of orders, 
and you observed how insolently I regarded you." 

" Yes ; and when your sister looked angry, I alwaV8 
\von(lered vvhat and who it was thal she reminded meof." 

" Well, from that hour 1 was prepared to hate you ; 
iiiid yonr being my rival made me hate you mostfiercely. 
[ \vrote such a letter to Miss Siiirley ! a letter tbreatening 
your Jifc. Ves ; and as she had seen me in disguise, she 
sa\v nnd knew me in the crowd as you led her along the 
piazza at St James's. I saw her turn pale with terror,and 
i hr.d a malie;nant pleasure in alarming her for your life." 

*' Now then her mysterious emotion is explained — and 
how satisfactorily !" 

" Aye, and depend upon it, as satisfactori]y will every 
otliLT appearance against her be clearediip. lAickilylor 
you and her, I was soon after forced to fly for ray life, 
and to leave England. I returned and found you mar- 
ried ! The evening I climbed up your balcony I was half 
drunk, and, when I did it, did not know what I intended 
to do \vhen I got there ; but that voice, that look, when 
she commanded me to disappear, sobered me inslantlj, 
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and, as usual, made ber obeyed. But Oh, what a rage 
I was ID wbea 1 found tbat fellowin the crowd beIow, and 
oniosing my disguise saw tbat be knew me again ! " 

" I ara anxious indeed," said Lord Shirley, " to know 
wbat could be tbe cause of the intercourse relative to 
you, which existed between Lady Shirley and hira." 

" I will teli you — One raorning, Melvyn with one or 
two more came by \vay of frolic to the Finish in Covent 
Garden, where I was drinking and smoking. The sight 
ofhim was poison to me; but he called me on one side, 
and ofiered me for Lady Shirley's sake, as he knew tbat 
she was interested in me, his purse and interest in any I 
would command ; and tbat he would consult with ber how 
best to serve me. He then asked my name. I refused 
to give it ; but one of my companions called me Jack 
Lawson, the name I went by." 

Lord Sbirley here lieaved a deep sigh, for be recol- 
lected only too well the name of Jack LAWson. 

" I suppose," cohtinued Merle, " tbat on pretence of 
wanting to contrive to do sometbing for me, be got Lady 
Sbirley to talk to him. T told him tbat 1 scorned to have 
any thing to say to him ; and hoped I bad got rid of him, 
for I saw tbat he wante(l to get out of me what I was or 
had been to Lady Shirley. But he came again in search 
of me to tbe Finish, and found me there ; and then, when 
he began to pump me, I told him if he did not go away 
I 'd knock him down ; and the dastard never appeared 
again. Well, I have litde more to say ; except tbat one 
oi^t as I passed the back part of tbis house, I saw Lady 
Sbir]ey pass the bow-window with a candle in ber hand ; 
andfbeing in liquor I resolved to scale the window and 
talk with her once more ; and you knmo tbat I did 50." 

" Yes, yes — 1 know it but too well ! " replied Lord 
Shirley sighing. 

" Soon afier I went to Guernsey, where,in a coffee- 
liouse, I overbeard one gentleman relating to another tbe 
whole story of Lady Sbirley and tbis rascal ; and tbat 
Melvyn bad declared he was no seducer, but tbat his 
knowledge tbat Lady Shirley had a secret unknown to 
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hcr hiisband, rclating to a very handsome man who bd 
appearcd in hcr balcony, bad first emboldend bim tomita 
love to her. I \vas almost frantic at what I beard ; vA 
starting up, 1 cxclaimed with a horrible oath, 'Thll 
Melvvn is a liar and a villain, and Lady Shirley an injurei 
nnircl !' 1 then rushed out of the room, and never restri 
till 1 \vas on board ship, and was landed in England, and 
rcached your house. Yes, tbougbt I, at ali risks to norf- 
sclf 1 \vill conic and jusliiy her as far as I am concerned; 
and if I lose my life in her service, it will be well lost ;— 
F'or \viih Melvyn," added he, \viih a terrible expressioa 
of coiintcnance, " I have yet to settle ! " 

" And novv," said he rising, " I have no more business 
liere." 

" Stav, and receive my best thanks," said Lord Shirlej; 
" and soniething more that vvill reward your generous zeal." 

" Thanks ! you owe me none. I came for her sake, 
not yours — and reward, except ihe reward of my own 
heari, 1 scorn." 

" You will not scorn the reward 1 have to oiFer — Read 
that letter." li \vas the letter to Catherine. 

La\vson jNIerle did read the letter, and \vith strong 
emoiion. Thcn rcturning it he said, "Novv I forgive 
vou,"' and retreated siKldenIy the way he came. — lout 
not \vith his presencc vanished his image, or the recolleo- 
lion of him, from Lord Shirley's mind ; and with bis 
Nvonted benevolence he began to contrive schemes to 
serve and save the wretchcd man, spite of himself. Bul 
so sweet and so sure, hovvever unconsciously felt, is the 
influence of a truly virtuous and pious woman, that Lord 
Sliirley, while meditating hovv to scrve La\vson JVlerle, 
vvas referring in idca every thing he intended to do, to tbe 
t)pinion of his absent wife ; and, owing to the active piety 
\vhich he had caught from her, \vas bent as niuch on tlie 
spiritual improvenient as on the temporal good of the 
object of his benevolent anxiety. And oven when most 
(leeply impressed with a sense of Catherine'sguilt, he had 
al\vays rigidly adhered to her regular and pious habits and 
ordinances in the government of his family. He had 
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cven bitterly repented having been led by an intemperate 
Wisb of revenge into the crime of duelling, — a crime, of the 
magnitude of which, in a professed Christian and sincere 
believer, she and sbe alone had taught hira to be sensible ; 
and while in every babit of his llfe he stili felt and 
acknowledged her pure and even holy influence, how 
often, and at last how thoroughly, had the conviction 
forced itself on his mind, that the woman who, by a con- 
stant series of virtuous, pious, and consistent conduct, had 
acquired such an ascendency over his feelings and actions, 
could not, however appearances inight be against lier, 
be capable of deserving the slightest imputation of guilt ! 

Lord Shirley had passed near an hour in reverie on 
tbis and other subjects, vvhen a ringing at the gate was 
heard ; aad the servant rushed in, telling his lord that u 
man wouDded and apparently dying had been found in 
the road near the park gates ; and he begged to kno\v 
what was to be done with hira. Lord Shirley gave 
orders for his instant admittance, and desired that the 
nearest surgeon might be sent for. Then bastening him- 
self to see that his orders were executed in the best pos- 
sible raanner, he raet the servants bearing in the vvounded 
man ; and beheld with unutterable emotion the vvretched 
bother of Lucy Merle i At first, Lord Shirley was loo 
much afiected to speak ; and the wounded man, seeing 
his emotion, turned on him a look expressive of gratitude. 

" Let the least noisy room in the house be got ready," 
cried I^rd Shirley. " My poor fellow ! " he added, 
" as tbis sad accident vvas to happen, I am glad it hap- 
pened here as we will lake good čare of you." 

The poor man, to whom the langiiage of kindness from 
aDy one had long been a stranger, felt his lip qiiiver with 
sensations unusual to it, and again he thanked Lord Shir- 
ley by his eyes. 

" How did tbis happen ? " asked Lord Shirley. 

" I will teli you some other time vvhen we are alone," 
whispered Merle. And die chamber being ready, he 
was conveyed to it, follovved by Lord Shirley. 

WheQ alone with him, he told the earl that he had 
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been way-laid by a couple of excisemen, wbo owed him 
a grudge, and had been on the watch for bis retum firom 
Guernsey j that one of them had treacberouslj abot him 
in the back, while he was defending himself against the 
other ; and that rancying him dead and hearing some one 
coming up they had run away, leaving him senseless aod 
bleeding on the ground. 

Luekily, the servants met the surgeon near the park 
gates ; and with no little anxiety did Lord Shirley awaJt 
his opinion of tlie poor sufierer's wound ; as, however 
worthless his life, the idea that he had risked it for the 
sake of Catherine, and that but on her account he would 
stili have been safe at Guemsey, gave great pain to tbe 
heart of Lord Shirley9 and made the wretched man an 
object of great interest in his eyes. The unhappy youDg 
man was perfectly conscious; and as Lord Shirley, 
bending over him and kindly supporting his laoguid head, 
expresse(l his sorrow for his situation, especially as he had 
sufiered from his exertions in Lady Shirley 's cause, a look 
of satisfaction lighted up the fast-closing eye of the suflferer; 
and when Lord Shirley added, '^ I am going to send fer 
the very best advice from London," the dying man turned 
his eyes vvith a most touching expression of gratitude oo 
his anxious supporter, and, seizing his hand, pressed it 
afiectionately to his bosom. It was the last effort of 
cxpiring nature ; and after one short struggle, ali was 
entirely over. 



CHAPTER XXVTII. 

Lucy Merle's voyage to America, though of longer 
duration ihan an American voyage generally is, was 
marked by no very interesting event, and productive of 
little variety. Had Lucy wished it, she might have beea 
the object of even marked altention to many of the gen- 
tlenien on board ; and it was evident that one of her fel- 
low passengers, an opulent merchant at Philadelphia, was 
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desirous of trying his fortune with her as a lover. But 
as Lucy was firmly resolved never to marry, she alway3 
on principle discouraged attentions frora the other sex ; 
and her disappointed lover had not an opportuDily of ad- 
dressing a single word to her, except in reply to the 
que8tions which she addressed generally to the Americans 
on board, relative to the customs and manners of the 
country which she vvas going to inhabit. — At length land 
drew near, and Lucy was welcomed on shore by her ex- 
pecting parents. 

It was some years now since Lucy had seen her father ; 

and little aware how sottlsh habits impair the beauty of 

person and of countenance, and stili less that such had 

been the habits of her father, — that father whom she had 

fondly imagined a model of repiiblican virtue, as he pro- 

fessed republican principles, — she al most starled back 

with surprise and grief at hearing herself hailed by the 

endearing name of child^ by a squalid, bloated, feeble 

being, in whose stili fine outline only could she trace any 

resemblance to that image which lier fancy had so long 

deligbted to retain. And as she threw herself on his 

neck, tears of apprehension and disappointment mingled 

with those of tenderness and welcome. 

^ She found that Mr Merle had obtained employment 

as clerk in a merchant's house, and that her mother by 

keeping a little day school was endeavoring to increase 

tlieir little income, which the expensive habits of her hus- 

band had always forestalled. Great therefore vvas the 

delight of the parents, and stili greater that of the afFec- 

donate daughter, to know that the bounty of the General 

had bestowed on the latter an income siifficient for ali 

the reasonable wants both of them and herself ; and as 

Mr Merle's increasing infirroities made aH application to 

business painful to him, and the emp1oyment vvhich his 

nece8sity obliged him to had always been humbling to 

bis pride, he eagerly resigned it, and desired that his 

mfe would also give up teaching A B C to babies. But 

Lucy, and Mrs Merle also, thought it better that she 

should continue her school long enough to be able to 
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make its cmoliiments siifficient to pay ofF some of Ae 
debts tliey liad contracted; and Mr Merle rehidnl^ 
consented, as his pride was much hurt by the conscbih 
ncss, tliat cvcn in this republican land his wire waseoi* 
sidered as not visitable by the rich and powerful, becaal 
she kept a school. 

It scemcd as if Catberine had forcseen that loBj 
\vouId find ker improvident father in a state of insolvenef; 
since, besides the very handsome siipply of clotbes wiiek 
she had insistcd on bestowing on Ijucv, far raore ttai 
siifficient as an outfit for her voyagc, she had enclosed ■ 
a most affectionate letter bills of exchange on a bousetf 

, \vhich, in čase she wanted more tlian her hilfr 

year's dividend forany immediate emergency, were COB- 
vertible into nioney direct1y ; and such was the state d 
her fatl)er's afTairs, that Li]cy was glad to avail hemlf 
]mniediately of the precautionar}' kindness of her gene 
rous fricnd. Nor did Lucy's pride object to her redh 
ing pecuniar}' oUigation from the friend she loved. IM 
I been in her situation I wouId have done the same Ar 
her, thought Lucy ; and that consciousness removed al 
objccijons. 

Biit Ijijcy and lier parents needed not have wanted 
any thins; llial money could procure, could the fomier 
have borne to Usten to the addresses of the nnercbanl 
who had been her fellow passenger to America ; and so 
liberal \vere his ofFers to her, that she underwent raoch 
persecution from Mr and Mrs Merle on the subject. Bul 
Lucy, supported by conscious integrity, was firm in her 
refusal cven to give her lover an opportunity of winniif 
her affections. 

" You know," she said to her parents, " that my owd 
peculiar feelings and my ideas of moral rectitude wi]lDOt 
suffer me to marry any one ; therefore I will not run tbe 
risk of exposing eitber myself or another to the miseiy 
of a hopeless attachment." 

At her scruples they laughed ; against her obstinacj 
they inveighed ; but Lucy persisted, and her lover rehic- 
tantly withdrew. 
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To resign tbe idea of marriage with this gentleman, 
aad witb two others wbo succeeded him, was no tria] to 
the beart of Lucy IVlerle, and she lioped tbat sbe should 
never knovv tbe feeliog of bopeless love. But the tirne 
was at band wben sbe was doomed to experience its 
power, and frora a quarter wbence she little expected ; 
and sbe learnt too soon tbat the patb of rigid duty is 
rarely one of flowers and sunsbine. 

It was soon only too evident tbat ber fatber was rapidly 
declining, tbe victim of bis intemperance. Luckily for 
Li]cy's comfort sbe retained for bim no afiection but tbat 
of habit ; so tborougbly did sbe now appreciate bis cba- 
racter, and see in his condučttbe slave ofself-indulgence, 
not the temperate self-denying republican. Stili it was 
very painful to ber to knovv tbat be was every day draw- 
ing nearer to bis dissolution, tbe victim of bis vices — and 
those vices unrepented of. But for ber to minister to 
this callous, vitiated mind, sbe knew to be impossible ; aH 
tberefore tbat sbe could do sbe did to the utmost of ber 
power ; and as going frora plače to plače by water car- 
mge was tbe greatest relief of wbich bis restless malady 
was susceptible, Luc.y procured for bim every accom- 
modation necessary to make tbese voyages as little 
fetiguing to bim as possible ; and sometimes there were 
persoDS on board tbese moving botels, as some of these 
ix>ats migbt be called, wbose power of anecdote amused 
the otherwise irritable invalid. 

One day, wbile tbey were on board a vessel of tbis 
description, a smart Englisb servant ca me out of one of 
these apartments, and begged to know wbether any lady 
had a bottle of salts or aromatic vihegar, as bis lord wa6 
very ill witb tbe beadacbe. 

The servant probably spoke of bis lord witb an air 
of consequence, and as if be expected to excite in liis 
American hearers as mucb respect by that appellation 
as it would bave procured bim from Englisb ones. But 
he was roistaken ; and a native American replied ratber 
ecNirse]y, '^ we republicans, frieud, do not use sucb tbings, 
— they may do very well for lordsj but not for men." 
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And the man was retiring disappointed and distressed, 
wben Lucy stepped fonvard, and ofiered him a vinagrUm 
which Catherine bad given her, and on wliich wa8 en- 
graved the name of Catherine Shirley. 

This action of Lucy's was wltnessed with a sarcastic 
smile ; but sbe regarded it not ; sbe would have done 
the same for any one who needed assistance ; and the 
idea of assisting an English lord was pleašant to ber feei- 
ings, since for the sake of Lord Sljirley sbe was iaciined 
to tbink complacent]y of the wholc peerage. 

Of Lord Livesay she rarely thought ; but wben sbe 
did, it \vas wJth a feeling of gratitude for his intentioos 
towards bersclf, and respect for the rational self-command 
which liad led him to fly from the temptation to wbicb 
it woiild have been weak in him to yield. Stili it was 
not vvithout surprise mingled with pleasurable emotioo, 
that, issuing from a contiguous apartment with ber vintt 
grilia in his band, Lucy bebeld Lord Livesay hiinself; 
wbo, seeing the name of Catherine Sbirley on tbe baz, 
bad felt curious to know who the beautiful young lady 
was, as his servant described her to be, that possessed a 
trinket bearing a name so honorcd and so beloved ; nor 
could the young peer discover without excessive delight 
that ihe possessor of the valuable trinket was Lucy 
Merle. 

Pleasure sparkled almost equally in the eyes of botb, 
and deepcned the mantling color of their cheeks on this 
unexpected rencontre ; though, after the first joyful emo- 
tion at meeting had subsided, Lucy's manner resumed 
its usual reserve, aud Lord Livesay saw tliat her joy at 
seeing him was not likely to be as permanent as bis at 
meeiing \vith her. 

But he had so much to ask, and she so much to aD- 
swer, relative to those in vvhom thev were equally interest- 
ed, thai Lucy could not help giving tbe young peer 
her almost undivided attention ; and before the voyage 
vvas at an end, Lucy found that the thoughtless, dissi- 
pated youth, who had been made known to ber under sucb 
unpromising circumstances, was become areading^think- 
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ing, industrious man, travelling for Information, and eager 
to do ali the good vvhich a very considerable increase of 
fortune in America had enabled him to do. 

A relation of his mother's, who was an American, had 
died some months previoiis to this rencontre witli Lucy, 
aod had left him a considerable tract of land in Rhode 
Lsland, of which he had come over to take possession. 
And having made ali his slaves free, and in every thing 
displayed the noble feelings of his generous nature, 
he was going the tour of the United States as a private 
gentleman when he met Lucy on board the boat. 

When Lucy presented Lord Livesay to her parents, 
he blushed, from recoUecting that Lord Shirley (as one 
means of disgusting him with a marriage with the 
daughter) had told him that he would make him acquaint- 
ed with the mother. And Lucy, though not conscious 
why Lord Livesay blushed, felt herself blush also. But 
the young peer was agreeably disappointed in Mrs 
lMerle's appearance ; he saw not her vulgarity ; for he 
had not late1y associated with women of much refine- 
ment, and Mrs Merle was, he thought, quite on a par in 
breeding with her republican neighbors, while in point of 
personal beauty she was excelled onIy by her daughter. 
And Mr Merle's manners were certainly those of a gen- 
deman. Long before the termination of the voyage 
obliged Lord Livesay to take leave of his new acquaint- 
ances, his preference of Lucy had become a decided 
passion, and he had resumed his intention of paying his 
addresses to her, " For why," thought Lord Livesay, 
** should not I live in America ? With her 1 should be 
happy any where ; and her country shall be my country ; 
— and bere, where ali ranks are equal, no one can object 
to my choice on the ground of inequa]ity of birth." 

To be brief ; Lord Livesay, though withheld some 
tirne by the timidity always attendant on true love, had 
courage at last to reveal his passion to Lucy with the 
^elighted approbation of her parents, but received from 
her a firm and positive rejection, — a rejection, too, so 
coldly and composedIy given, that Lord Livesay could 
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not for a moment suspect, tbat in lier beart tbere Uved 
a preference as decided and as tender as his own ; and 
that the woroan wbo thus refused to be bis wife, fek fai 
bim aH tbe faithful and devoted fondness tbat distingiush- 
es a virtuous woraan's love. Lord Livesaj, agoniaed 
bejond tbe power of words to express, wrung bis hands 
in silence, and rusbed out of the house. 

I will not describe|the scene tbat succeeded, wben her 
parents were informed of tbis second and more unac- 
countable rejection. But in vain did tbey argue; in 
vain did they plead ; in vain reproacb ber witb ber waiit 
of obedience and filial piety. '^ Tbere is a duty, and a 
strong one too, that I owe yoii," cried Lucy, " but it ii 
a more binding one stili tbat I owe to my Creator. Evea 
were it possible for me to conquer my repugnance to be- 
come the wife of any man, wbile I bave a brotber wbo8e 
life may be at any moment forfeited to tbe laws of Ui 
country, and I be therefore the means of unmerited dis- 
grace to the busband who had honored me by bis cboio6 ] 
-— even, I say, could I conquer tbis we]) principled rehie- 
tance, I could not marry witbout being alIowed to reved 
the existence of tbis unhappy brotber ; and tbat I am 
bound by oath not to reveal without your čonseDt-^wbich 
coDsent you refuse." 

" To be sure," exclaimed her father ; " for scarcely 
any man vvould marry you if it were known wbat sort 
of man your brotber was ; and you must ]>e an ungrate- 
ful child, as well as a v^eak foolish woman, to reproach 
us with what vve mean entirely for your good." 

" To deceive the man she marries cannot be condo* 
cive oven to a woman's earthly good ; for accident migbt 
reveal the deception, and — " 

" Deception ! it is no deception. You are not asked 
vvhether you have a brother, therefore you do not deceive 
in not saying that you have one." 

^' Our ideas of right and wrong on tbis subject are so 
totaIly at variance," cried Lucy, " that we cannot talk od 
it ; but I must act up to my own ideas, not yours ; and I 
teli you once for ali, that if I am allowed to reveal tfaif 
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secret to Lord livesaj I will see him again ; and if, 
kDOwiDg that this di^raceful connexion exists, he persbts 
in. wisbing to many me, I am willing to be his wife.'^ 

" No ; you shali be his wife without ; for 1 a m very 
sure," replied Mrs Merle, seconded by her hiisband, " that 
he w]ll not marry you if he knows what you have to teli 
him." 

" Then it is my wish," cried Lucy as she left the room, 
** that he and I may meet no more." And she said this 
with so much sorrow in her tone and coimtenance, that 
her motber was convinced she loved Lord Livesay ; and 
instantly despatehed a note to the earl begging him not to 
give over his suite, because she was sure in her heart that 
her daughter loved him. 

Lucy ro^nwhile had locked herself into her chamber, 
a prey to everwhelming emotions ; amongst whicl), how- 
ever, the consciousness of unblemished integrity shone 
proudly preeminent. " 1 have been enabled to act up to 
my principles, and aceording to my sense of dnty," she 
exclaimed, raising her tearful eyes and clasped hands to 
heaven ; '^ and I am diankful even in the midst of suf- 
fering." For it was no longer on repnblican but on 
Christian grounds that Lucy built her superstructure of 
virtue for herself or others. She had found the inefficacy 
of the first ; she had seen in the practice of many around 
her, but especially in the conduct of her parents, how 
little ]ntegrity was the result of mere moral axioms and 
political opinions ; and she became convinced that human 
beings must have purer and higher motives of action, 
more effectual incentives to good, and more powerful 
restrainers from evil. 

" Lady Shirley was right," thought Lucv ; " her 
standard was always Christianity, while mine was repub- 
licanism. I am convinced, and I bless God that I am so." 

She might indeed be ihankful for the change ; for at 
this moment of hopeless and well-foundcd tendeniess, at 
this hour of strong temptation to ofiend against integrity, 
because the intercsts of her love were at variance with 
her principles, — where was she to look for consolation 
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under inisery, and streDgdi to resist the pleadings of ber 
heart, but iirom that *^ Help which failetb not," and from 
that faith whicb teaches entire reliance on the ^)odne9B 
and mercy of Him who alone knows wbat is best for us? 

Lord Livesa^ was unable immediatelv to act upon die 
bint whicb Mrs Merle bad given bim to c(»)tinue his visitoi 
as Mr Merle, after a few hours illness, the very dajr aft« 
Lucy bad rejected him, breathed his last in the arms of 
his almost frantic wife, whose grief partook of the viofeot 
nature of ber temper, and wbo for some days was a prqr 
to the most clamorous and ungovernable soitow. Butaš 
aoon as its first violence was passed, sbe resumed ber old 
babits ; and was provoked to find that Lucy, whose qiiiet 
sorrow she bad denominated a proof of waDt of love fot 
ber fatber, stili continued to grieve as much as sbe bad 
done at first ; and in order to tease Lucy, she sent to beg 
tbat Lord Livesay would give tbem daily as much of Us 
company as he could. 

It \vas not in nature for Lord Livesay to resist tbisinvi- 
tation ; nor could Lucy always deny herself the pleasure 
of conversing witb him ; thougb, generally speakiog, sbe 
forced herself to retire to her room soon after his entrance. 
The consequence was to both an increase of attachment ; 
but while Lord Livesay hoped, Lucy, knowing what he 
did not know, utterly despaired. 

At this tirne Mrs Merle received poor Lady Shirley's 
letter, requesting most earnestly to receive what sbe so 
strenuously desired even to the last moment of ber re- 
maining in London, viz. permission to disclose to her lord, 
and to him alone, the vvhole story of her wretched son, 
and to explain the mystery whicb bad so often disturbed 
Ijord Shirley's peace of mind. 

Catherine, though averse to bribe any one to do od/ 
an act of common justice, was now induced, by a senseof 
what she ovved to her husband, to add, tbat she was vrilling 
to purchase this permission, by giving any sum of moDey 
for it, which Mrs Merle might require. " There, Lady 
Shirley talks sense now," cried Mrs Merle, handing tbe 
letter to her daughter ; '' and I will hear reason. For 
money I wiil do what she requires." 
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*^ How ! to be sure you will not take money for doing 
jfour duty to one to whom I owe so much ? " 

" To be sure I will. As you will not enrich me or 
yourself by niarrying as I would have you, I must enrich 
niyse]f as I can ; so write to Lady Shirley, and teli ber 
tbat I value the leave she asks, that is, to absolve her from 
her oath, at a tbousand guineas." And Lucy retired in 
an agony of wounded feeling to her chamber. 

A few days after, Lncy had the further mortification of 
hearing from her mother that she had accepted the address- 
es of a merchant who lived near diem ; and that before 
tbe year of her mourning was out she intended to become 
a wife again ; assuring Lucy that she had told her lover 
she should not come to him portionless, for that she ex- 
pected to present him with a thousand guineas. 

Lucy therefore no longer delayed to write to Lady 
Sbirley ; and was only supported under this increased 
pressure of conscious wretchedness, by her consistent and 
confiding piety. 

But she was soon to undergo a stili greater trial to her 
affectionate heart ; for, having borrowed several English 
papers at once, she read in one obscure hints that a ma- 
trimonial fracas had taken plače in high life, between a 
noble earl and his countess, remarkable for her beauty, 
her talents, and ber piety (piety in italics ;) and that tbe 

Greneral her g ^r had not been able to settle the 

dispute, which originated in jealousy of Mr M n. 

Tbe next paper was fuller in its details, and inserted the 
initiab of Lord S— and Lady S— — ; till at length 
the wondering and agitated Lucy read in die last paper, 
that Liady Shirley, separated from her lord in consequence 
of being strongIy suspected of a criminal connexion with 
Mr Melvyn, was gone to Ireland with General Shirley ; 
and her wretched lord, with his children, had shut himself 
up in his country-seat. 

" I vvill not believe it. 'Tis ali a nevvspaper calumny," 
cried Lucy with the most violent indignation. But I will 
send instantly for Lord Livesay, perhaps be bas letters 
from England." And at this moment of agitation she 
\vas told that Lord Livesay was with her molher. 
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Lucjr instandy ran into the room, and turaed very pale 
on seeing the excessive agitation of her noble lover. 
" What does this raean ? " cried Lucjr, pointing to tbc 
paragraph in the paper of the ]atest date. 

"It means falsehood, fraud, malice, I think," replied 
Lord Livesay. "Nothing can ever make me believe 
Lady Shirley guilty." 

" Bless you ! bless you for that, my dear lord ! " said 
Lncy bursting into tears. " No," she resumed, struggling 
wiih her tears ; " no — she can't be guilty ; and Lord 
Shirley must have been imposed upon. But have you 
no letter ? " 

" Yes — read that, which gives, you see, an account ol 
the whole affair." 

Lucy did read it, till she could read no more 5 but a 
mist came over her eyes, and she was for a few moments, 
though not insensible, almost unable to stand, or tbink, 
or raove. 

" It is evident to me," cried the earl, " that ihere bas 
been some foul play in this business; and my angelic 
friend must be wretched vvherever she is." 

" My dear mother," said Liicy starting up, but falling 
back again on her seat, " have I your leave to go to Eng- 
land ? Indeed, if you refuse me, I do not think that I shall 
be able to keep my senses." 

" Then go — for I am sure I know not of \vhat use you 
are to me, as you do nothing bul mope ali day long; so 
go as soon as you please." 

Lord Livesay during this speech was excessieely agita- 
ted. And on Lucy's saying, " When do you think a 
packet will sail for England ? " he ansvvered, in a voice 
almost inarticulate from strong emotion, " A very swift- 
sailing frigate sails tomorrow — I have already taken iDy 
passage in it, to hasten to my poor friend ; and I only 
came hither to take leave." 

" Dear ! how fortunate ! " cried the indelicate mother. 
" Then you and Lucy can go together ! " 

How unfortunate ralher! thought her more rightlj 
feeling daughter; when Lord Livesay, aware of wbat 
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was passing in ber mind, assured her with great solemnit/ 
of manner, that if she wouId consent to go in the same 
ship with himself — and as there was no otber to sail soon, 
friendship required her to surmount the othervvise proper 
scruples of her delicacy, — he would pledge himself in any 
way she chose, not to approach her as a lover at ali (and 
never without her leave) during the whole of the voyage. 

But Lucy's propriety of feeling made her resolve to 
foIlow in another ship, however eager she might be to 
hasten to Lady Shirley in disgrace and adversity. And 
as a ship unexpectedly sailed the day afler Lord Livesay 
did, she was not much distressed by the self-denial she 
had practised ; and she arrived in England soon after 
Lord Livesay. 

When Lord Livesay landed, he hastened to London, 
where be had business to transact ; but Lucy proceeded 
tbence, as fast as four borses could carry her, to the seat 
of Lord Shirley. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Lord Shirlet was scarce]y risen the next day, when 
he was summoned down to a lady in the drawing-room. 
Aod be beheld witb indescribable emotion, Lucy Merle 
berself. 

Lord Sbirley's feelings, moved and softened as they 
had just been by the late scene with Lavvson Merle and 
his untimely end, were prepared to be awakened almost 
to ao agony of tenderness, by the sight of the sister, and 
by ali the associations connected with her. Eagerly 
tberefore, did be advance to welcome her, and would 
have folded her to his heart with the afiection of a brotlier; 
but retreating from hi m with a look that forcibly reminded 
bim of Lavvson Merle, Lucy coldly said, " My lord, I come 
not hitber as a friend — I cannot regard as such the hus- 
band wbo could desert, and believe guilty, such a wife 
aod womaD as Lady Shirley. I only come to ask you 
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where she is, that I may hasten to her ; and if it be dis- 
grace that she is endiiring, it is my first wisb to be a par- 
taker of it through life." 

" The wish and the determination are wortby of jou," 
replied Lord Shiiley ; " and I should rejoice to kno^ 
that Lady Shirley had such a companion — but — ^^ 

" But what, my lord ? " 

" Read this — and if you can, forgive me ! " 'T was 
a copy of the leiter to Catherine, expressing his entire 
belief in her innocence, and his earnest entreaty to be al- 
lowed to bring her back to her home again. 

Lucy was pleased and affected ; stili she owned, whh 
her usual candor, that she could not excuse bis not be- 
lieving her innocent from the 6rst ; and she persisted in 
her wish of setting off for Ireland immediately. 

" Not alone," said Lord Shirley — " one of my maid 
servants and a man shall go with you. On no other terms 
will I let you know where Lady Shirley is." But here 
his voice faltered, and his lip quivered, as he added, 
" Dear Miss Merle, you have a brolher — an unfortunate 
brother ! " 

" You knovv then — yoii know ali ! " cried Lncy turn- 
ing pale. 

" Yes — and I know him ; he bas been here." Then, 
not waiting for further questions, Lord Shirliey described 
her broiher's visit, and the generous motives that prompted 
it ; and declared iiimself so pleased with the good feei- 
ings that it evinced, and such a respectable capability of 
fally appreciating the worth of Lady Shirley, that he 
felt convinced he had had noble qualities, hovvever they 
had been choked up by vice and vicious companions. 

Lucy, who had often wept bitter tears over her bro- 
ther's vices, now had the satisfaction of weeping sweet 
and tender ones over, she trusted, the deserved praises 
of his merils ; and she suffered her memory to dwell 
once more on the image of that brother, the companion 
and play-fellovv of her childhood, beloved through aH his 
errors, and regretted spite of his baneful influence over 
her own prospects, till the tender wisfj€s of her beart 
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fouDd utterance at her lips, and she exclaimed, " O dear, 
dear Lavson ! would I could but see thee again ! — My 
lord, I have been even forbidden to name him ! but I may 
talk of him now ; and you say that I may praise him too. 
O that I could but see him once again ! " 

Lord Shirley rose from his seat, walked across the 
room, slirred the fire^ vvalked back again to his seat, una- 
ble to disclose to Lucy, that the brother stili so dear to 
her heart existed no longer. A t lengtli, however, in order 
to give her time and himself too to recover from the in- 
fluence of such strong emotions, he asked her questions 
cpncerning her voyage ; and Lucy wlth much embar- 
rassment ovvned that Lord Livesay accompanied her. 

'* Livesay in England ! I rejoice to hear it. Have 
you seen much of him in America ? " 

" A great deal — more than I wished or approved ; and 
far more than you, my lord, would think proper." 

" I understand you — And Livesay is your lover, I 
suppose ? " 

" He is — but not accepted." 

" No ! and are you really insensible to his merit ? " 

Lucy blushed, sighed, and turned avvay. After a 
while she told Lord Shirley, under a solemn promise of 
secrecy, the reasons of her resolution never to marry, 
which had so often excited his wonder, and which, when 
DOW explained, excited equally his respect and admira- 
tion. 

" Then, may I hope," said Lord Shirley, " that it was 
not dislike of my friend, but honor alone that made vou 
reject his addresses? " 

" Honor only. But Lord Livesay does not know this ; 
for.lthought that he would get the better of his attach- 
ment sooner if he thought I was indifierent to him.'' 

" Noble girl ! " cried Lord Shirley ; " and 1 trust that 
such conduct will not be unrevvarded. But — " Here 
he turned away, and walked again in perturbed silence 
up and down the room ; for, though he felt that Lawson 
Aierle^s death would remove every obstable to Lord Live- 
say's ^ishes, he knew what agony he should inflict od 
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tlie generous, disinterested giri before bim, wben be in- 
formed her of her brother's deatb. But at last be took 
courage, and, grasping Lucy's hand, said, " You wish to 
see your brother again ; and you shall see bim if yoo 
cboose it, as he is bere, be is in tbis bouse." 

" In tbis bouse ? " exclaimed Lucy, trembling and pak 
witb emotion, for sbe feared she knew not wbat. — " Tliea 
wbere is be. Let nae see bim instantly ! " 

" Not yet ! — be is ill, be bas been wounded." 

" Wounded ! Ob ! not by bis own band ? Do not teil 
me tbat." 

" No. By ibe bands of treacbery. Hb visit here 
was watcbed, and wben be left me be was set upon faj 
ruffians ; therefore, dear girl, be comforted by kiiowiDg 
tbat, thougb be is dead, be fell a victim to a good and 
not a base action, — be fell from bis exertions in our dear 
Catberine's cause ! since, but for ber sake, be would oovr 
bave been safe in Guernsey." 

Tbere \vas consolation in tbat tbougbt. But at that 
moment Lucy could not feel its power, and Lord Shirley 
wisely allowed her to vent ber feelings unrestrainedly m 
tears. As soon as she could speak sbe begged to be al- 
lowed to see the body. 

" You shall," said Lord Sbirley, " if you will promise 
to restrain your feelings as much as possible." 

" I will try to obey you," said Lucy. Then turning 
round, she said in a firmer tone, " Now 1 am readv to 
attend you," and gave her band to Lord Sbirley. jBut 
tbe moment she beheld tbe dead body, bebeld as a 
corpse the being ever dear to ber beart, thougb so long 
and falally a stranger to her sight, and bebeld bim in the 
very prime of life snatched away vvitb ali bis unrepented 
sins upon his head, her self-possession forsook ber, and 
she fell in an agony of tears and suffocating sobs upon 
the unconscious corpse ; wbile with ali the first delirous 
feelings of afHiction she called bim by every fond and 
tender name, and conjured bim to speak to her, telling 
bim that she brought bim his father's forgivenegs on his 
deatb bed. 
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LfOrd Shirlejr gently raised her from the body, and 
reminded her of her promise to be calm, or that be 
must in kindness remove her from the chamber. This 
threat recalled Lucy to herself, and her feelings took 
another and a more soothing tum ; for, falling on her knees, 
she rabed her hands and eyes for some moments in silent 
prayer ; then saying " I have now done for hira the onIy 
duty I can do," she pressed her warm lip to his cold un- 
conscious one, and allowed Lord Shirley to lead her to 
the apartraent prepared for her, where she was prevailed 
on by the attendant to undress and go to bed. Nor did 
she appear again till the next day ; when Lord Shirley 
told iier that he had just received a letter from Lord 
Livesay, announcing his intention of being with him the 
next moming. 

" Then it is the more proper," said Lucy, " that I 
should set ofF for Ireland this evening, though I am loth 
to go away and leave the last tribute to tlie dead un- 
paid." 

" That tribute I myself will pay, and probably Livesay 
vnll join me in it. Yes, it may be as well that you 
should go, accompanied as I have told you that you must 
be ; and in a short time, if I am forgiven, — and, O Miss 
Merle, I conjure you to be my advocate, — my young 
friend and I shall hope to follow you ; — remember, ali 
obstacles to his suecess are now removed.'' 

" This is not a time, my lord, for me to think of any 
thing of the kind," replied Lucy, blushing. '^ But while 
you order horses for me, I will go prepare for my jour- 
aejf and take my last leave of him whom I shall see no 
more." 

Lucy visited the corpse of her brother for the last 
time ; and in a few hours more was on her road to Ire- 
land and her friend ; and as it was remarkably fine 
weather for the month of February, she proceeded on her 
journey with safety and with speed. 

The next day Lord Livesay arrived, and had so much 
to communicate of importance to Lord Shirley and to 
Catherine, that the good news of his probable suecess as 
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a lover, when told him, served as a reward for fais ovm 
interesting information, wbich shall be resenred for aa* 
other chapter. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Thouoh Lord Livesajr was silent, it bad always bea 
his intention, as soon as he reached London, to obtib 
from persoDS on the spot ali tbe information tbat he couU, 
relative to tbe mysterious afFair in wbicb tbose wh(Hn he 
so bigbly valued bad been sucb prominent actors. And 
he found tbat Melvyn's refusing to fire at Lord Sbirley 
had raised bim so mucb in general opinion, that tbat dr* 
cumstance, united to tbe indulgence sbown to nian on soch 
occasionsjhad kept bim in society, and made him admired 
by some women even more tban ever 5 wbile many de- 
clared, and amongst tbem were Mrs Somerley andLadjr 

X , tbat Melvyn must bave been tbe seduced, not tbe 

seducer ; — as wbat man, witbout advances impossible to 
be misunderstood, would bave tbougbt of atterapting the 
honor of sucb a pretender iojighteausness overmuck as 
Lady Shirley notoriously was ? 

Lord Livesay, witbout giving bis own sentiments, heard 
wbat every one had to say on the subject, and interrogatfid 
tbose likely to give him information ; and amongst the 

rest the Duchess of C , who had heard from Cathe- 

rine'sown mouth, before she*]eft London, beraccountof 
aH the most suspicious circumstances, and believed Lady 
Shirley's innocence as spotless as her own. 

" Alas ! " cried Lord Livesay, " wbile tbis man is stili 
received, as I am told he is, in society, one presumptive 
proof of Lady Shirley's innocence is taken away ; and 
ihose who receive him must continue to speak ill of her/' 

" True," replied the duchess ; " his supposed generous 
conduct in refusing to fire at Lord Sbirley, bas dooe 
rauch for him with some persons. As for the duke and 
myself, on no account, as the paramour of a married 
woman, wouId we admit him into our house ; and be- 
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M^ng him, as we do, to be capable of even greater vil- 
htajr, as it is cold-blooded vice, I assure you, Lord Live- 
»ay, that ilie very sight of bim is horrible to us." 

Lord Livesay said nothing in reply, except that " he 
thought tbe example of her and her husband ought to be 
genera]iy follovved," and left tbe house. His resolution 
was now taken. He called on a gentleman wbose ser- 
vices be knew that he might command, and wbose honor 
and courage were of tbe most distinguisbed reputation ; 
and after a sliort conference with bim be ordered a post- 
cbaise, and drove to tbe house of Melvyn. And now 1 
Bball let Lord Livesay speak in his own person. 

<' You may suppose, my dear Sbirley," said be, " that 
I am not a man to be sUent witb regard to any obligation 
that is conferred on me ; and you may believe that your 
generous conduct to me in my distresses was as we]] 
kiiown to tbe circle in wbicb I moved as to myself." 

" I am sorry for it," said Lord Sbirley. " But wby 
do you teli me tbis ?" 

" In order to account for tbe imraediate cbange of coun- 
tenance, tbe pallid cbeek and conscious eye of Melvyn, 
as soon as I followed my own name into his apartment 
accompaiiied by my friend ; for be was sbrew(l enougb 
to know instandy that Lord Livesay returned, unexpect- 
edly from America, and calling on him witb a countenance 
too of stem defiance, must come as tbe friend of tbe man 
to whom be owed so mucb, and also as tbe avenger of 
those wrongs of wbicb be bad made Lord Sbirley unable 
to avenge bimself." 

** Wbat do I hear ? — Did you then eballenge bim ? and 
have you fougbt ? and is be wounded ? " 

** I know my man better than you, my dear lord ; and 
I hate duelling as mucb as you do. But let me proceed ; 
I told him that I was just landed in England, wbitber I 
had returned in order to avenge my friend's wrongs on 
him tbe injurer ; and that I liad pistols in my coacb, then 
at tbe door ; that we would drive in search of a second 
if be wisbed it, mine being already provided ; and then 
go out of London entirely, or to Cbalk Farm, wbicbever 
be liked best. 
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*' My friend and 1 looked steadfasdy at bim aH du 
time ; and we both saw his coward soul tremble widim 
him. After a pause, he said, vrith a dry and parched fip 
apparentljr, * that he had no quarrel against me, and tbat 
he could not and wouId not run a risk of butcbering a I 
raan in cold blood ; — that honor and conscience forbade 
him to add to the wrongs he had ah:eady done Lord 
Shirley by aiming at his life ; and integrity equally forbade 
him to aim at the life of a man whom he liked as a plea- 
sant corapanion, and highly respected for the motives of 
his present hostility. — I repeat it,' added he, * I have no 
ill-will towards you ; and I cannot, will not meet you.' 

" * Now then, sir,' cried I, ' can you retain your good- j 
wiD towards riie, when I teli you, in presence of this bon- \ 
orable gentleman, that I believe you to be a villain, a 
tnean, vindictive, malignant villain, the asperser of un- 
blemished virtue, and the base conspurator against the 
farne of the most spotless of her sex ?' 

" O that you had but seen his countenance ! But he 
uttered not the rage that inwardly tore him ; on the con- 
trary, with uncommon self-command, he said, * fVettj my 
lord, — this is manly, this is coiirageous, to insult a man 
vvho has decidedly told you that he will not fight ! ' 

" ' And why will he not ? Because he is a covvard,' re- 
plied I, ' a sneaking, pitiful covvard } and I will post you 
every \vhere.' 

" ' This is too much to bear. — Genllemen, I am ready | 
to attend you with or without a second.' ' Without then 
be it,' said I, ' as it would lose time to go in search of | 
one.' And we were going out at the door followed by 
Melvyn, vvhen I saw his countenance change and his 
whole frame tremble like our friend Acre's in the play ; 
and wilh an oath he declared that he would not fight me, 
be the consequences what they might ; then running up 
stairs again, he locked himself into his room. 

" Tliis termination of the afFair was what I wanted, 
and rejoiced at. I did not want him to fight, but to prove 
himself a coward by refusing to fight, as I wanted to 
knock him down from that undeserved heigbt to which 
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his refusal to fire at you had raised bim. Accordinglj 
jny friend and myself drove to ali the co£fee-houses and 
taverns where meo of fashion congregate. We also weDt 
to the houses of those woinen of fashioa who have coud- 
tenanced MelvTn, and we told the story in eveiy par- 
dcular. 

" The consequence was, that at an assemb]y at Mrs 
Somerley's that evening, he was cut by most of the men 
.and women present who had before admired his heroic 
forbearance ; and I do flatter myself, that, in proportion 
as he becomes despised, the possibility of his having 
aspersed Lady Shirley, and contrived hiniself ali the sus- 
picious circumstances against her, will gain ground every 
day ; and that you yourself, my dear Shirley, will eease 
to admit for one moment the possibility of her guilt." 

" You are a generous, noble fellow," said the earl ; 
** and I thank you heartily ; and to reward you, 1 will 
give you two pieces of information. In the first plače, I 
am already, from the suggestioos of my own mind, entirely 
convinced of Lady Shu'ley's innocence, and have written 
to request her pardon, and permission to fetcb her back 
fix)m Ireland." 

" What joy ! joy enough at once. I am sure that you 
cannot go beyond it." 

" O yes, I can. — In the second plače, know that Lucy 
Merle loves you, fondly loves you ! and the only obstacle 
to your union with her, an obstacle opposed merely by 
her noble sense of rectitude, is now, according to her own 
account, reraoved." / 

Lord Liivesay on hearing this did not exclaim " What 
joy ! " The feeling was too delicate, too deep, too sacred 
for words or excIamations to express ; but hiding his face 
in his handkerchief, he leaned on his elbpw in agitated 
silence, while Lord Shirley described the interesting 
events of the preceding two days, and ended by cordially 
approving his union with a woman whose rectitude of prin- 
diple had proved itself to be equal to the greatest trial, 
and who was therefore fitted to bebave with propriely 
b any situation which she was called upon to filL 

32* 
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" You delight me beyond expressiorj," said Lord Live- 
say, at lengtb, almost inarticulate from emotioD. ^' And 
she loved me, tben, ali the tirne that she treated me so 
coldly f Her poor brother too ! I wish tbat he had lived, 
for I tbiok I could bave loved Um I We]l, I shall bave a 
melancboljr satisfaction in joining you io paying the last 
respect to his memory« The fatber, you kDow9 is dead, 
the mother going to be married again ; and Lucy herself 
does not find a republic, in practice, so charming a tbiog 
as she expected. She found where she lived, at least, 
an aristoeracy of wealth as disgusting to her, or more so 
tban the aristocracy of birth ; and thougb she stili thinks 
a republic in theory a fine thing, she will, I believe, be 
contented to take England as it is, and to forgive its fiaiuhs 
for the sake of its perfections. So, my dear Sbirley, am 
I not a happy fellow in prospect ? " 

" You are," replied Lord Shirley sighing. " And if 
Catberine will forgive and return to me, I, wbo do oot 
deserve to be as happy as you, fnay be happy mysdi^ 
except when I am troubled with most compunctious visi- 
tings, as I must be, for having ever aUowed even circum- 
stances as strong as those against her were, to weigh 
against the evidence of her character and her virtues. 
And then to think that you and Lucy and so many did 
her justice,: — while I — ." Here Lord Shirley was too 
much affected to continue the conversation, and Lord 
Livesay changed the subject. 

Four days after, the funeral of Lawson Merle took 
plače. And the poor outcast of his family while living, 
was follovved to his early grave by noble mourners. 

The servants knew nothing more than that he was a 
gentleman known to their master, who had been wounded 
by rulSians, probably robbers ; and the wig and mus- 
tachois having fallen off in the struggle, he appeared as 
himself when brought into the house. And as their lord 
said that he was a near relation of Miss Merle's, no won- 
der was felt that he was treated with such tendemess and 
attention. 

As soon as the funeral was over. Lord Livesay ex- 
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pressed bis eager wlsh to visit the General and Lady 
Shirley, and teli the former of his meeting with Melvyn. 
Of bis other reasons for wishinff to go to Ireland it was 
not necessarj ihat he should inform Lord Shirley, who 
approved his going vvithout delay, and was now beginning 
to teli the hours that might elapse before be could receive 
an answer from Catherine. At length, about four or five 
days after Lord Livesay's departure, a letter, in the well 
known hand of Catherine met his eager view. It was as 
fblbws : 

" Tben my prayers have been heard ! and you, my 
dearest lord, are convinced of my entire innocence,— 
and merely from the suggestions of your own mind ! O 
blessed tidings ! I have then lived long enougb ! You will 
vee by tbis shaking hand, that I have been and am ill ; 
but the sight of you and my dear cbildren will make 
me quite well again. Hasten then to us, dearest, dear- 
est Shirley ! and remember only of our past sorrows 
what is necessary to enhance, by contrast, the sense of 
our present bappiness. * 

" Your ever fond and faithful 

"Catherine Shirlet. 
" My grandfatber and Lucy write by anotber packet." 
Lord Shirley wept over tbis short, but aflfectionate and 
forgiving letter, tears of the tenderest gratitude. Biit he 
beheld with dismay the imperfect character, so unlike her 
own ; and a feeling of alarm tempered his sense of joy. 
*• I wisb that the other letters would come," thought Lord 
Shirley, " that I may hear what they say of her bealth." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

MKLVYN'fl refusal to fight Lord Livesay bad lowered 
him not only in the eyes of men, but women of fashion ; 
and he bad thought it expedient to leave London till the 
drcumstance bad ceased to be remembered. 
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Accordingly, having been much charmed with thc 
beauty of a tradescnan's daughter in die town of C — — , 
wbich was very near a fashionable-Watering plače, he hired 
apartments in the town itself, on pretence of being^ordered 
by bis pbysicians to take tbe bol sea baths at B 
But the young ]ady in question united so much self- 
respect, so mucb virtue, and so mucb talent to ber beauty, 
that Melvyn soon began to see that be bad no cbance of 
obtaining ber except on bonorable terms ; and bis atteD- 
tions tberefore, soon appeared so serious in tbeir nature, 
that Sopbia Clermont heard tbat Melvyn was on the point 
of tnarriage. 

Tbis intelligence alarmed ber foir the safety of some 
letters and notes of bers, which, sbe well knew, Melvyn 
bad tbe precaution to keep, in order to make it impos- 
sible for ber to betray him without running tbe lisk of 
being betrayed berself. It was tberefore painful to ber 
to think tbat Melvyn was gomg to marry a young wife, 
wbo migbt gain access to bis papers, and discover secrets 
relative to ber, wbicb migbt not be safe in ber keeping. 
Full of tbisimpression, sbe lost no time in writing to Mel- 
vyn on tbe subject, and stating that, as be was likely to 
become a husband and sbe a vvife, since she bad nearly 
resolved to accept the ofFers of an elderly man of high 
rank, as she bad nearly outrun ber fortune, she thought 
it advisable that they should make a mutual eKobange 
of letters and notes, wbich letters and notes should be 
burnt by each party in tbe presence of a third person, as 
soon as received. 

Melvyn bad no objection at aH to this arrangement, as 
there were letters of bis in Sopbia's hands which he bad 
often been afraid that she migbt, in a transport of rage, 
bave shovvn, to the utter destruction of bis character; 
and he was the more ready to do this because be kne\r 
tbat, even wben her letters vvere returned, Sophia's good 
name was stili in bis power. Consequently he was not 
8low in informing her, that as be always carried letters of 
importance with him wbithersoever he went, her letters, 
&c. should be sealed up, ready to return wbenever he 
received bis own. 
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Inimediately on the arrival of this welcoiDe aoswer, 
Sophia collected together ali the letters and notes which 
she had ever received from Melv7n9 and sent them to 

Melvyn at C ^, by the hand of a person wboni ^e 

could trust, desiring that Melvyn would burn them in the 
presence of that person, and return hers by the same 
band. 

On the 12th of Februrary, 1809, this person arrived 

at C , delivered the packet to Melvyn, saw its con- 

tents burnt, and received from him a promise, that on the 
evening of the 13th the packet for Miss Clermont should 
be sent to him, to take to London with him at six the 
next moming. Ngr did Melvyn promise more than he 
really meant to perform ; and on the moming of the 13th 
of February hc collected faithfully aH the promised man- 
uscripts, and sealed them up together. He then walked 
out as usual, and when he returned he sat down and wrote 
the fo]]owing letter to Sophia : - 

" I have been walking out, and ain returned home in 
a most horrible state of mind, and haunted by the re- 
membrance of that injured angel, whom 1 by my arti- 
fices, aided by your infernal suggestions, drove from her 
bonie, her husband, and her children ! — Did you tbink 
that I had been such a fool, Sophy ? But great^r fools 
were those who could believe the appearances raised 
sgainst her ; and he (her husband) deserved to suffer for 
fals folly and insensibility to the merit of such a woman. 
If I had not hated and loathed him, and pined till I was 
revenged on him for other causes I should have hated 
bim for his weak credulity and blindness ! Sophy, you 
must indulge me in talking on this subject, ahhough I 
knoiv that you bate it, and that the praise of Lady Shir- 
ley, though she is disgraced, is odious to your ear. But 
this is the last time I will so tease you ; for 1 too must try 
to forgether. — Forget her ! impossible ! Now when I shut 
iny 'eyes, I see that pure angelic expression ! that soft, 
cbaste, long, Madonna eyelid ! — Well I am glad that I 
Bever, after I had accused her, met that eye of mild re- 
proacfa ! I, even I, could not have borne it, Sophy ! Now 
to explain why I am so full of this subject this morning. 
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" I weiit into a sbop just dow, and as soon as I enter- 
ed, an old woman screamed out ' 'T is he ! the wretdi ! 
the monster ! ' and dovvn she dropped in a fit ; and whik 
I, though aware that some youDg women might have t 
right to call me a wretch, thought it very un]ikely that an 
old woman should ; and stood looking on with a face of 
great innocence, saying * the poor soul- must have mis- 
taken me for some one elsc' At last she ceased to sob ; 
and opening her ill-Iooking eyes, fixed them on me, ex- 
claiming, * O thou vile man ! I kDow you, Mr Melvyn 
— ^I know you for tlie base destroyer of the reputatioo 
of my angel lady5 of my betrayed Lady Shirley ! But 
vengeance will overtake you ! — Away ! your sight de- 
strovs me ! ' And looking and feeling like a self-convict- 
ed culprit, I did obey her, and stole home as fast as pos- 
sible ; — for this just reprover was Mrs Norris, the Gene- 
raPs old servant; and, Sophy, I stili hear her voice. 
But I could not have done it without help. And what 
dolts I had to deal with ! If Sir Harry Turton bad noC 
been an idiot, could he have supposed that I should not 
have taken čare to see that no one watched or followed 
me, when I was going to take a lady where I did, unlesi 
I meant to be observed ? And would not Lord M » 
if he thought at aH, have known that before I put a lady 
under such circumstances into a coach, I should have 
lookcd about to be sure that there were no spies in a 
corner near ? And would Lady Shirley, if conscious 
of guilt, have let the coachman know where she lived, 
and have been set down at her own door ? — Was the 
nulgar slang about cant and hypocrisy, and saints being 
sinners^ — was that to be believed and attended to, in con- 
tradiction to what I must call her consummate loveliness 
of life? I must lay down my pen. 

" Evening. 

" I have dined or rather drunk myself into some com- 
posure. I conclude that my matrimonial scheme will be 
quite done up by old Norris ; for the parents, before 
violent against it, will now be worse. We]l, no matter — 
but it grows late — 1 must do up the parcel, and encbse 
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your letters in this frenzied scrawl ! Forgive it ; it shaU, 
if I can help it, be my last on this subject. 

It was Valentine's Eve ; and Melvyn, having en- 
closed the packet in his letter, put the whole in a large 
piece of white paper ; then sealed the envelope very 
curiouslj with three seals. And having done so, he 
gave it to his own man, in strict charge that he should 
deliver it himself into the hands of Sophia's agent at such 
an inn. 

But Melvyn's man had other engageoients ; he there- 
fbre gave this important packet to the čare of the foot- 
boy, who immediately sallied forth with it in one direc- 
tion, while the valet went in another ; and as he walked 
along, exhibited this tempdng white paper parcel most 
conspicuously to the view of the passers-by, araongst 
which was a gro 'p of boys on the watch, as boys always 
are on Valentine's night, to snatch valentines ; and this 
packet looked so like a Valentine, or valentines, that its 
fate, especially as it was only guarded by a boy, was 
soon decided upon ; and in the twinkling of an eye the 
parcel disappeared out of the hand of its holder, and the 
)boy whb stole it vanished as speedily •from the sight.* 
Even his companions wondered at the celerity with 
wbicb he had vanished, and pursued him to his own 
home ; but he was too cunning to go thither ; and re- 
pairing to the house of a woman, to whose daughter, a 
pretty girl of fourteen, this hopeful boy had promised to 
bring aU the valentines he could get, — he found hisyoung 
favorite eagerly watching for him, her mother being gone 
out to tea, and with delighted alacrity they began to 

* Should this incident be thought improbable, I must beg leave to 
State that it is a true one ; — ^A lady, a fnend of mine, was canying a 

ecket of letters designed for London, (and to be sent by a primate 
nd next day,) tiirough the streets of Norwich on 8t Valeri' 
tine*8 Eve, when a boy 8uddenly snatched it and ran away with it ; 
•od firom that tirne to the present it has never been heard of ! The 
contents of the packet were indeed difierent firom that of the one 
mentioned above, as Aey were letters firom a most admirable mother 
to 19 admirable children. 
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break the seals of a supposed Valentine to '^ Miss Cler- 
mont.'' But stiU another seal impeded the gratificatioa 
of tbeir curiosity ; and tbey had only just opened it, and 
discovered to their great disappointment tbat it was notb- 
ing but a letter containing opened letters and notes, wheD 
Norris, who was a lodger in the house, came down stursi 
and luckily with her spectacles on. As soon as the 
young thief saw her, a feeling of conscious error, pei^ 
haps, caused him to endeavor to gather together and hide 
the papers, and this action made Norris suspect that aD 
was not right ; advancing therefore to the table, she 
stemly asked them what they were doing with tbose 
papers, and where they got them ; and as she did this, 
her eye glanced on the signature of " John Melvyn,"aDd 
on the address to " Miss Clermont ! " 

" What do I see ? " cried Norris, instantij seizing 
Melvyn's letter, and as many of the notes as her trembling 
hand could hold. But she had not read many lines, be- 
fore she fell on her knees, and loudly thanked God fiv 
having made her the means to restore the lost reputatioD 
of her master's child, and brmg down vengeance od her 
enemies ! " 

" Child ! " said she to the astonished boy, " I fear you 
did not come honestly by these ; but it sometimes pleases 
Providence to use had agents for good ends ; and this 
may prove even to you the best night's work you ever 
did — for tliese papers vviU, I doubt not, clear the farne of 
a most injured lady, and you and I must set off this verv 
night to the seat of the lord her husband, where we stam 
both be welcome." 

The boy stili sat in stupid astonishment not unmixed 
with fear ; but the girl, having often heard Mrs Norris 
talk of Lady Shirley and her wrongs, (for Norris believed 
Catherine the most injured of women,) had been read- 
ing some of Sophia's notes; and being acute enougih 
to understand immediately the consequence of the disco- 
very of these papers, sheeagerly told her young admirer, 
that Lord Shirley would probably give him a handsome 
reward for whal he had done, and that he wouId not 
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blame bim forthe little frolic which had been the means 
ofhisprocuringthem. 

Mrs Norris in tlie meanwhile was reading and weeping, 
and. sometimes execrating the villany of the person who 
wrote. "And these wretches," cried she, " destroyed 
the peace and farne of my sweet young lady ! William, 
go for your father instantly ; and let me have a post- 
chaise ordered this moment, for I will not sleep till I have 
seen the earl, even if I die the minute after — glad and 
contented to breathe my last in my old master's service, 
for it will be joy to him to see his poor child righted ! " 

To be brief : The parents were convinced that it was 
necessary for Norris to go to Lord Shirley and take their 
son with her ; and in an hour the good old woman was 
on her road to Lord Shirley's seat. 

Though delayed on the road by not finding the people 
up at the inns, they reached the plače of their destination 
by eight in the morning ; and Lord Shirley was informed 
that Mrs Norris wished to see him on urgent business. 

It was the day fixed for Lord Shirley's departure ; 
and be was trying, in the delightful idea of restoration to 
the presence of the being he loved best on earth, to forget 
the pairiful consciousness that, perhaps, to one half ofthe 
world he should appear a man contented to sit down 
under the sense of his own dishonor, and take bapk to his 
heart the beautiful wanton who had dishonored him, be- 
cause he had not slrength of mind to live without her. 
And while aH the feelings" of injured honor, and a jealous 
love of reputation indignantly arose at this contemplation 
of* the subject, he felt agonized to think that, whatever 
was his opinion of Catherine's unblemished innocence, 
the name and farne of the wife of Lord Shirley, and the 
mother of Lord Shirley's children, would go down to 
posterity in at best a questionable light. And Lord Shir- 
iey sighed in the bitterness of a wounded špirit, though 
in a few days he hoped to clasp to his bosora the woman 
wfaoai he idolized, rendered dearer to him by this long 
enforčed separation. 

At the moment of these mixed thoughts and feelings, 
33 
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the servant delivered a request to be admitted to his pre- 
sence from the GeneraPs iaithful old servant. 

" Admit her instantljr ! " cried he, fearing that some- 
thing had happened to the General ; and Norris, foUowed 
by her young attendant, tottered into the room. 

" Teli rae, my good woman, instantljr, what bas hap- 
pened," cried the earl, taking her hand, and leading her 
to a chair, for he found that she was too much agitated 
to speak. 

" Read ! read these ! " cried the good woman sobbing, 
" and ble?s God ! " 

Lord Shirley took the papers which she held out to 
him and staggered to a seat ; when the well known cha- 
racters of Sophia Clermont and the signature of MelvyD 
met his eye. He read Melvyn's letter first, or rather 
attempted to read it 5 for its contents were too over- 
whelining, too full of just reproaches to bimself, to be read 
at once ; and rushing into the next room, he vented his min- 
gled feelings of pleasure and pain,of thankfulness and self- 
reproach, in alternate biirsts of prayer and sobs of agony. 

I will not attempt to follow him through ali the various 
gradations of feeling which altended his perusal of So- 
phia's notes, commenting on, and thereby explaining, the 
means Melvyn took to lead Catherine into the suspicious 
situalions which had destroyed her fame. Suffice, that 
the exculpation of Catherine vvas as complete as the most 
niče and jealous husband could desire, and the inculpation 
of iVlelvyn and Sophia Clermont, as entire as their greatest 
enemies could vvish. And there vvas nothing that gratitude 
could dictate, or munificence bestovv, which Lord Shirlej 
did not promise and secure to the faithful servant who bad 
been instrumental in bringing about so desirable an event. 

The first thing that Lord Shirley did when he reco- 
vered from his agitation, vvas to send a copy of Melvyn'8 
letter to his solicitor, to get it copied, and sent to Lord 

M and to the Duchess of C , desiring that Lord 

M vvould take counsePs opinion, vvhether an action 

for a conspiracy against the countess vvould not lie against 
Melvyn and others ; not so much from a vvish to take ven- 
geance on the calumniators of his wife, but as a means of 
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making her wrongs and innocence better known to the 
worlcl. 

VVhile the earl was thus employeil, Melvyn was en- 
during, and had caused Sophia to share, ali the appre- 
hansions wliich they had so well deserved to experience ; 
for, though the foolboy kept his own secret concerning 
tbe loss of the packet, the person who was to receive it, 
having had štrlet orders not to return to London without 
it, went to IVlelvyn's lodgings to inquire for it, when it was 
not arrived at eleven o'c1ock. 

He met iVIelvyn at the door, who becanie excessively 
uneasy when he. heard that a parcel vvhicb he sen t at 
eight was not yet delivered ; and on interrogating his 
own valet, he was forced to own that he had entrusted it 
to the čare of the footboy. The lad was immediately 
summoned ; and after much hesitation and confusion he 
owned the real fate of this important parcel, and Melvyn 
was almost in a state of distraction. What was to be 
done in such tin emergency ? To cry the packet with a 
considerable reward for bringing it back appeared the 
wisest plan, and this was immediately put in practice ; 
but it is xinnecessary to add that it was in vain. 

The next day he offered a reward to any one who 
would give the slightest idea of the probable fate of the 
lost parcel ; and the father of the girl for vvhose sake it 
had been stolen waited on Melvyn immediately, and in- 
fbrmed him that the parcel with ali its contents was by 
that tirne in the hands of Lord Shir]ey. 

On hearing this, Melvyn could hardly be prevented 
from laying violent hands on his valet ; he did knock down 
tbe poor footboy and tread on him with savage fury ; nor 
did he seera much disposed to show more mercy to him- 
self ; but recoUecting that, though he would soon be un- 
able to show his face in England, * there was living out 
of Britain,' he resolved to set off for London directly, in- 
form Sophia himself of this decided ruin of their reputa- 
tion, and, if she was so inclined, leave the kingdom with 
her for his companion. 

He did so. And he arrived at her house most op- 
poitunely, as Lord M , having received Lord Shir* 
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ley's express early tbat morniog when Sophia's old peer 
was with bim, had coromunicated its contents to him ; and 
the latter, seeing that Sophia had been the accomplice of 
tbe infaraous MelvyD, wrote a note iinmediately, declin- 
ing tbe bonor of ber baod and even of ber acquaintaDce. 
But, as be gave no reason for tbis conduct, i^ remained 
for ]VIelvyn to explain it ; and Sopbia, seeing tbat ber 
expulsioi] froin society was inevitable, and^being involved 
in debt, was glad to escape from England, if possible, with 
Melvyn for a cornpanion ratber tban go alone, and in a 
few (iays tbey were landed for tbe present at Jersey. 

But befora I proceed, [ wisb to narrate tbe retribu- 
tive justice wbicb, even in tbis world, overtook tbese 
wretci)ed and guilty beings. Tbe probable restoration of 
Lord and Lady Sbirley to bappiness, even greater thao 
tbey had known before, revived ali Melvyn's bate and ali 
Sopbia's jealousy ; and tbey very naturally vented those 
uneasy passions on eacb otber, wbicb tbey despaired now 
of venting on tbe innocent objects of tben>; — ^till at last, 
beggared by ber extravagance and wom out by the vio- 
lence of ber teinper, Melvyn turned Sophia out to the 
poverty wbich she deserved ; and she was forced to live 
upon tbe wages of infamy ; wbile be, as be was going to 
keep an appointnient wbich he had made with a tnarried 
vvoman, was set npon by ber busband and brotber, and 
received so severe a blovv on tbe bead tbat be never re- 
covered it, and died in aH tbe agonies of fruitless remorse 
and guilty terrors. 

Sophia, not long after, fell a victim to a blovv wbich 
she received from a drunken libertine, vvbose mistress 
she was ; and that sense of a vt^orld to come, wbich sbe 
had successfully banisbed from ber mind in life, returned 
in her last moments, onIy to add new borrors to deatb. 



c:hapter XXXII. 

Lord Shirlkv thougbt it \vas expedient to send a 
letter to the General, informing him of tbese good tidings*, 
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before he himself set off, as tbe post would travel faster 
than he did. And having done tbat, Lord Shirley set off 
for Ireland with his children and their niirses. Their 
jouniey was as rapid and their voyage as favorable as 
travelling with children would admit of ; and in as short 
a tirne as possible, though certainly not short enough to 
gratify the impatience of ihe earl, they reached Ireland, 
and the dark towers of Castle Ročk rose to their view. 
Lord Shiriey had sent an outrider to say that he was 
coming, — yet stili he beheld no Lucy or Lord Livesay 
issuing from the Castle to nrieet him, or hailing him from 
its turrets ; and his heart died within him when he drew 
near the very gates of the Castle, and yet \vas awaited 
and cheered by no sign of vvelcome ! And he and the 
children were aH alighted and in the Castle hali, before 
one face save that of servants met his impatient view. 

At last, Lord Livesay with a forced smile and a tearful 
eye entered the apartment, into vvhich the servant led the 
way, and in a hoarse voice and burried manner bade the 
earl welcome to Ireland. 

" Welcome ! welcome ! And do you call tbis a wel- 
come ? " exclaimed Lord Shirley ; while Lord Livesay 
was pressing tbe tired children in his arms and hiding his 
agitated face in tlieir bosom. " Where is the General ? 
wbere is my wife ? — where is Catberine ? " 

" You will see her soon ; but she is ill, very ill. Did 
you not get our letters ? " 

" No ; I got no letters." 

" How strange and unfortunate ! " He said no more, 
for Lord Shirley could hear no more ; and for a few 
moments his fears vvere so great, that tbey deprived him 
of the power of trying to ascertain how far tbose fears 
were founded. Lucy Merle now entered, and fancied 
that she had composed her spirits so far as to be able to 
meet the earl \vilh calmness ; but the moment she saw 
him and met his sad bewildered eye, she bastened towards 
him, and leaning her head on his shoulder, sobbedalond. 

" My dearest creature," said Lord Livesay, genily 
witbdrawing her from the' agitated husband, ^* we alarm 

33* 
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our dear friend more than we ougbt. We hope, Shirlej, 
tliat your angel wife is better." 

^^ Indeed ! " replied Lord Shu:]ey widi a sort of smik 
tbat fiUed biin witb horror ; tKen adding, *' But where is 
sbe ? let me see her, wbere is she ? " he ran hasdtjr up 
the stairs. 

'^ She is not tbere, — she is not up stairs," cried Lucy. 
!<- K '' Then she is not confined to her bed ? " said the earl, 
^. eagerly returning. Before Lucy could aDswer, a door 
bebind him opened and the General appeared at it. Lord 
Sbirley staried, shuddered, and vainly endeavored to 
approacb him ; and the Greneral, finding tbat be too had 
dattered bimself in thinking tbat be was sufficiently pre- 
pared for ihe intervievv, sudden1y closed the door. 

I^rd Shirley did not attempt to follow bim. Lucy, 
who iiad left the rooin a minute, now returaed to say thiat 
Lady Sl)irley vvas ready to see bim ; and opening a door 
on the ground floor, she bade Lord Shirley enter. He 
immediately found himself breathing the air almost of a 
hot house ; and on a bed at the end of the room, and 
near the fire, he beheld wbat be could have fancied the 
ghost of Catherine Shirley. But tbat pale lip smiled 
vvelcome on him ; those meagre arms opened to receive 
liim ; and, scarcely conscious how he reacbed the couch, 
he felt himself folded to the bosom of hls long exiled wife. 

'' But is it no delnsion ? — is it indeed you ? " said 
Catlierine, lookiiig carnestly, anxiously, and fondly in his 
face. 

I^rd Sl]irley could not, dared not, look on bers ; tlie 
recolleciion of her injuries — the consciousness of her ill- 
ness and her danger, — tl)at illness brought on probably by 
a2;ony of mind, ali came over him witb such overvvbelm- 
iiig; tbrce that as he leaned his head on her pi]low, and 
his arms ciropped povverless from her waist, groans, deep 
^roans aloue proclaimed that sense and life had not botli 
at once forsaken him. 

*' Speak to me, — speak to me, my beloved ! " cried 
(-'atherine ; " this dreadful silence kills me." 

'' Kills you ! " exclaimed Lord Shirley, " Kills you ! I 
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know it, — ^ye9 — ^yes — ^I know that I have killed you ! O 
Calherine ! — " 

Lucy Merle now led in tbe childreo ; aod Catherine, 
iu the exquisite deligbt orseeiag them and folding them 
to her beart, felt her atlention for one moment tumed 
from their unhappy father ; when, lucki)y for Lord Shir- 
ley's reason, the sight of the unconscious tvvins clasped 
to the bosom of that motlier from whom he had 90 
long unjustly separated them, had sucb a powerful efiect 
on his feelings, tliat tears burst witb hysterical violence 
from his eyes, and restored him to perception and to 
calmness. But tlie sight of their father's agony so 
terrified tbe cbildren, that Catberine was forced to resign 
them to their nurses ; and Liicy led them away, pro- 
mising to bring them back vvhen diey were appeased. 

" The poor things do not know me yet ! " said Catbe- 
rine ; but tbey will soon." And as she spoke cheerfully, 
Lord Shirley tried to believe that aH hope was not over. 
And as he thought tbis, he ventured to gaze eamestly on 
her changed but stili beaudful face. 

" O my love ! " cried Catberine, " how kind, how 
bounuful bas Providence been to me ! He restores to me 
my husband, my cbildren, and my reputation, ali — ali in 
a few short hours ! Precious, indeed, are they ali to my 
soul ! but most precious my husband and my cbildren ! 
Yei if it be thy will," she added, raising her eyes to 
hcaven, *' thou knowest that I am willing to resign them." 
" To resign us ? Crucl Catberine ! how can you talk 
of resignadon to sucb a trial ? " 

" Because, my dearest lord, I have alvvays considered 
tbis world only as a state of probation for another, and 
that trials are to be looked iipon as favors from the Giver 
of aH good, if borne with thankfulness and endured vi^ith 
patience, and as toucbstones of onr real faith in the mercy 
and goodness of Providence. — To have died, my beloved 
Shirley, \vith fortitude and resignation, vvhen I was an 
alien 10 your heart, an exile from youand my dear cbil- 
dren, and lost to reputaUon and to happiness, would have 
been no proof of my love and gratitude to my Creator ; 
but to be willing to obey his summons uben every thing 
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tliat is most precious in life is mine again, — that is a sao- 
rifice wortliy to be ofiered by a christian špirit ; andi 
bard as the stniggle is, I hope I sball be enabled to prov« 
myself equal to it." 

'^ But I am not able to endure it, nor ever shall be. Talk 
not thus, Catherine, uniess you wish to distract me ! I can- 
not part with you ; dear as you always were, you are far 
dearer to me now that I hold you thus pale, thus meagre, 
to my heart, tban when I held you there in ali the pride 
of health and beauty ! And can you talk or think of being 
ivilling to leave me ? True, I do not deserve you ; trne, 
I never did deserv^e you. But, Oh ! to think what a happy 
being I was when I arose today ! In a few hours I ex- 
pected to see you, blooming, gay, tender and happy ! 
And I find you — ." Here his voice failed him, and he 
was forced to cease his frenzied and mournful eloquence. 

" And you find me," said Catherine gently, " not well, 
not blooming, — ^but tender, and happy. For, while con- 
sciousness is spared me, I must be happy while I see you 
and my dear infants, and reflect that every blot on my 
fair fame it bas pleased Heavcn to wipe away. Besides, 
you know that while there is life, ihere is hope." 

" And do you really hope, Catherine ? " 

" At tiines I do ; and so do ali my friends. And will 
you, my dear lord, be the only one to insist upon despair- 
ing ? Rcmember, we usuallv expect what we wish ! and 
if you are so contonted to despair, I shall suspect that 
you do not wish to hope." 

Catherine tried to smile while she said tbis, but she 
could not do it. There was an expression in Lord Shir- 
ley's countenance that she could not endure ; and com- 
plaining that she vvas rather faint, \vhile she closed her 
eyes to shut out his wild and agonized look, she laid her 
head on the pillow and begged to be left with Lucy 
Merle. 

When Lord Shirley liad left them, Catherine said, 
" My dear friend, I feel that it is the will of my Crealor 
that I should sufFer greatly in my depaiture hence. My 
own sufferings either of body or mind I could bear, and 
I trust have borne \vith palience ; but the sight of what 
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m3r husband feels, and tbe thought of what he will stili 
feel, is what at present I cannot bear with becoming re- 
sgnatioD ; but I tnist that I sball be enabled by prayer to 
obtain tbe necessary fortitude, and that help will not be 
W]thhe]d wben most I need it. Now, Lucy, go to my 
dear lord, and teli him that I ara trying to compose myself 
awhile, that I may be better able to enjoy his society." 
Lucy, too fiill of heart to utter one word, only kissed her 
now crimson cheek, and withdrew. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Wh£N Lord Sbir]ey left Catherine's apartment, he was 
met in tbe hali by Lord Livesay, with the General lean- 
uig on his arm ; and the latter was now able to utter some 
kind of welcome, thougli the earl could not help feeling 
that the afiectionate cordiality which had once subsisted 
between him and his venerable relation, was, on the side 
of the General, gone, probably for ever. Nor could he 
ivonder that it was so, as General Shirlev had always 
done that justice to Catberine which he unfortunately had 
denied her. 

Lord Shirley, after his first emotions on this meeting 
had subsided, had innumerable questions to ask reladve to 
Catherine and her illness. " But why," asked he, " was 
she not instantly removed on her first seizure, from this 
cold situation to a more genial air ? " 

" Because she was at first too weak to bear the exer- 
tk)n." 

" But what advice bas she ? " 

" A young physician, but of considerable eminence, bas 
been bere a week, whom we sentfor express from Dublin." 

" How long bas she been ill ? " 

" Dangerously, only a fortnight. And you see that by 
letting her sleep over the kitchen, and by ilues, we have 
contrived to make her breathe an air so warra, that, even 
could she be moved to a warmer climate, she would be 
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less injured by staying wbere sbe is. In sbort, my hti" 
said Lucy so1emn]y, '' we have done ali tbat human raeani 
could do, and we must humbly and confidingly leave the 
rest to Providence. But ber poor motber died you kmnr 
of— " 

"I know it, I know it," interrupted Lord Sbirley, 
striking bis forehead witb bis band, and wa]king up and 
down tbe room, — *' and her complaint was hastened if 
not brougbt on by uneasiness of mind." 

" But our dear Lady Shirley's uneasiness is now at an 
end," kindly observed Lord Livesay ; " and as sbe bas so 
inucb youtli and so mucb strengtb, we bave great reason 
to bope." 

Lucy smiled afiectionate1y on tbe well-meant soothing ; 
wbile Lord Sbirley exclaimed, " But what says tbe phy- 
sician ? " And nothing but seeing bim tbat instant could 
pacify bis emotion. 

Tbat gentleman was gone to get a few bours repose, aa 
he was to sit up tbat nigbt. Luckily, liowever, be was 
already up again and dressed, wben tbe servant went to 
inform bim tbat tbe earl wisbed to see bim; and he 
obeyed bis sunimons in tbe room appropriated to bim. 

Not ali bis kind wisb of speaking peace to tbe ago- 
nized apprebensions of Lord Sliirley could allow bim to 
give bis interrogator the degree of hope he desired ; and 
Lord Shirley returned to his sympathizing companions, 
with a countenance of tbe deepest dejection. 

Soon aftcr, witb Dr 's permission, Lord Shirle/ 

obeyed Catherine's summons, and hastened again to ber 
bedside. He found her quite calm ; but he almost start- 
ed as he beheld the ghastly paleness of ber cbeek. 

" My dear lord," said she, extending to bim ber thin 
and burning hand, " I have mucb to say to you, mucb of 
importance in my opinion to your welfare and mine,both 
bere and hereafter ; and I have great comfort in tbe 
thought tbat you love me too well to deny me vvhat may 
be my very last request." 

" Deny you ! deny you any thing !!' replied Lord 
Shirley in a voice nearly inarticulate from emotion ; " O 
Catberine ! " 
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" No— I do not think it likelj that you wj11," she an- 
8wered \vith a smile of former days. ^' Now then to 
prefer my petition. In a short tirne I am going to take 
tbeSacrament, and it is my wish that you and ali my 
firiends should take it wiih me. But how can I do this, 
unless I prove to myself and to others that you do the 
same — ihat we forgive aH those who have ever trespass- 
ed against us, as we hope to have our own trespasses for- 
given ? " 

" I see what you are going to say, Catherine," cried 
Lord Shirley, rising ; " but I charge you to recollect that 
Justice is a virtue as well as Mercy." 

" True ; but leave the infliction of it lo the Almighty. 
Frail man, who needs so much mercy himself, should 
ak7ays be eager to show it to others ; and I conjure 
you to forgive, as I do, the crimes of ]Vlelvyn and that 
unhappy woman against us, as I myself forgive them." 

" Forgive them ! Yes, I do, I trust, forgive them ; stili 
it is a duty I ovve the public to bring them to punishment, 
that they may be deprived of their povver of injuring 
others." 

" But if you did not forgive them you could do no 
more. — And how can you be sure that you do indeed 
forgive them, when your actions towards them are those 
of unforgiveness and revenge ? O ! my dearest Shirley ! 
we but deceive ourselves, and our hearts are strangers to 
real forgiveness, when we do not by some overt action 
prove that we forgive. I grant you that they ought to be 
prevented from doing further injnry ; and this will be 
done sufficiently by the publication of the letters and 
notes, a step necessary not only to expose them, but to 
clear my sullied name ; and that will be sufficient to 
drive them from society. O do not then, do not, I con- 
jure you by that holy one who died for them as well as 
for t/J, — do not call down upon their heads the penalties 
of the law, but let them depart into obscurity unpunished 
except by the consciousness of universal contempt." 

" it cannot be, because it ought not to be ; and I am 
sure that the General wiH not consent if / do— it was 
such atrocious, such almost unnatural wickedness !" 
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*' It was wickedness whicb certainij oould not tmve 
succeeded as it did, had I done iny duty. I ought not, I 
fear, to have married you with a secret on my mind that I 
could not reveal ; and bowever repugnant to my feeiiog?, 
I oiight to have told you every thing relative to my meet- 
ings with Melvyn as soon as ever I saw you, and tben 
you could not have been led to suspect me by the ar- 
tifice of others." 

" I cannot bear to hear you blame yourself," cried 
Lord Shirley ; " / aud I only was to blaine. For who 
that knew you as 1 did, except my guilly self, could have 
believed you criminal even for one moment? — and never, 
never before, did so pure and holy a being sufier so mucfa 
as you have done." 

'*My moilier," replied Catherine, "deserved more 
than I did, and suffered as much, and longer." 

" Your moilier ! O talk not so, my beloved ! Your 
mother lived many happy years with a busband who de- 
served her, for he truly appreciated her wortb; and 
Catherine, she lived to vvitness and enjoy the early vir- 
tues of her matchless child. Your mother sufier like 
you ! No, no ; for WilJiam Shirley was not siich a hus- 
band as 1 vvas. Noble, tender, faithful, consistent crea- 
ture ! how must lie liave been consoled, when he held her 
dying and dead in his fond arms, to know that his heart 
had ever felt tovvards her the same undiminished esteem 
and love, aud that he had never caused her to endure the 
greatest pang an afFectionate woman can know — the con- 
sciousness of having losi the confidence of the busband 
of her heait ! I teli you, Catherine, your mother was 
blest in life, and blest in death ! and you — " 

" Shall be blest in death, whatever I may have been 
in life," said Catherine solemnly, " if you will grant me 
the boon I ask. O my dear lord ! how do we know but 
tliat when these vvretched persons are told, as I entreat 
they may be, that their poor vietim forgave and praved 
for them, — how do vfe know, 1 say, what effect on their 
benighted hearts this proof of the power of the Chris- 
tian faith may not produce ! Who knows but that their 
awakened consciences may lead them to the feet of their 
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Creator ? O Shirley ! would it not be a sweet, a glorious 
thing, in the exertion of ovr Christian duty, to teach such 
^ners theirs 9 And if by my death I can hope to save 
these souls from perdition, think you that I can consider 
my death otherwise than a blessing ? " 

As she said this, the eyes of Catherine were rendered 
so brilliant by the pious hope that her lips uttered, and 
her voice and manner became so irr€sistibly persuasive, 
that Lord Shirley's resolution gave way, and he was 
moved by her entreaties, hovvever unconvinced by her 
arguments ; for he believed the hearts of Melvyn and 
Sophia incapable of being moved to penitence, even by 
virtue and piety like Catherine's. 

" You have conquered," said he at length, when the 
various emotions to which her words had given birtli had 
in a degree subsided — " you have conquered — I will 
withdraw the prosecution; and these unhappy wretches 
shall know that they owe my lenity to the entreaties of 
their vietim." But this last word was almost inaudible. 

Catherine, on hearing what he said, exclaimed, " My 
God, I thank thee ! " in a tone so fervent and affecting, 
that Lord Shirley was again moved to salutary tears. 
And after bestowing on him the fondest and tenderest 
caresses, Catherine desired the chaplain to be called ; 
and that the General, Lord Livesay, and Liicy might be 
summoned to her apartment. 

" I have carried my point with Shirley," cried Cathe- 
rine as soon as she saw her grandfather ; " and now, my 
dear sir, you can hesitate no longer." 

" I do not hesitate," replied the General. 

"Then now," added Catherine, " with what satisfied 
hearts we may partake together of this holy rite ! " 

As soon as the ceremony was over, which Catherine 
alone went through with any thing like firmness, she 
erasped Lord Shirley's hand, and said, " This, ray dear 
lord, ought to be considered as our second wedding feast ; 
but of more value than the first, as I trust that it secures 
our eternal re-union, * where the wicked cease frora trou- 
bling and the we8ry are at rest.' " 

34 
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Tben seeing that Lord Shirlejr and her other audhcN^ 
were too mucb distressed to speak, she urged her lord 
and tlie General to leave her, declaring her wish to com- 
pose herself for the night. And after a fareweUy pro- 
longed almost to agony by apprehensive afFection, thejr 
slowly and reluctantly withdrew. 

As the door was about to close on Lord Shirley, Catb- 
erine raised herself on the bed, and lookčd fondly after 
hiin. — " Let me see him aslong as I can," she exclaim- 
ed ; '^ and but for his sake I would not suffer him from my 
sight while niy eyes are able to beliold him. But this 
were selfishness ; and it \vere better perbaps for him that 
we should meet no naore, and that this parting were our 
last." Tben bearing Lucy sob., she said, " Forgive me, 
Lucy, I forgot that you were present ; I tbought that I 
had been alone, or I should not liave talked thus. Now 
give me my last dose of medicine, and leave me, I charge 
you, to my nurse and my pbysician." 

Though Lord Shirley vvas not alIowed to remaiii with 
Catherine, no bed received hira, nor could he even try 
to rest, tbough Lucy had ordered him an apartment at 
the other end of the Castle, that he might hear no noise ; 
and the sound of his restless footstep was constaDtly 
heard breaking the silence of night. 

Frequently did he leave his chamber to make inqui- 
ries concerning Catherine. But he learnt nothing new 
or saiisfactory till the General burst into his room in ihe 
morning, and \vith a countenance of pleasure, tbough bis 
eyes vvere filled vvith tears, exclaimed, " Joy, joy, Lionel ! 
we really begin to hope now ! She is up, — she is dressed, 
— and looking so well and happy ! It will do your heart 
good to see her ! " 

It was too mucb for the exhausted nerves of the earl : 
and staggering to the bed, it vvas some minutes before 
he could rise superior to the overvvhelming and suddeu 
succession of hope to despair. 

" But may I not go to her t " said he at length. 

" Go to her ? To be sure ! she bas sent me to fetdi 
you." And in a moment, refreshed, and unconscious of • 
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the night he had passed, the now relieved busband found 
himself in the chamber of Catherine. 

Sbe was iudeed up, and dressed ; and with a counte- 
nance radiant with smiles, and eyes lighted up by the 
brilliant color on ber cheeks, while sbe turned looks of 
love on her cbildren, vvho were playing on the ground 
beside her, and Lord Livesav was watching Lucy's coun- 
tenance, in order to read in it, if possible, wbether hope or 
fear was to be the result of this apparent amendment. 

Lord Sbirley could not speak when he saw her, but 
his countenance spoke volumes. 

" There," said Catherine, rising to meet him, and with 
more strength than she had exhibited for days, " there 
comes my best and true physician. It is his presence, and 
that of those dear ones, that bas done this. They are the 
medicines I wanted ; — it was for thern that I pined — I 
have tliem, and aH is well again. But you came just in 
tirae ; had you delayed even a day longer, you would 
have been too late." 

As she said this, the General glanced his eye towards 
Lucy, and saw almost with anger that her look was as 
inournful and desponding as ever ; and he ratber pettishly 
exclainaied, " Surely, Miss Merle, you must think Lady 
Shirley better ? I wish the physician was not gone to bed, 
that he might confirm our hopes." 

" She does seem better, certainly," replied Lucy 
gravely. 

" Seems, Lucy ! Nay, I am — ' I knovv not seems, 
replied Catherine, smiling. " But really you look so 
solem nly, and aresuch a memento mon, that I must order 
you away. I declare, if she were not an engaged wo- 
man, Shirley, I should suspect Lucy vvished me gone 
that she might succeed me in your heart, so averse does 
she appear to believe me better." 

This was a pleasantry so unlike the usual manner and 
style of Catherine, that poor Lucy was more certain than 
before that Catherine was under the influence of fever ; 
and she dared not hope herself, while she shuddered to 
see how deluded and how happy were die busband and 
the grandfather. 
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" How well I look ! do I not, Shirlejr ? " said Cathe- 
rine, ", «ucli a cosmetic is happiness ! O Shirley ! the 
first glance of your kind eye, the eye of former days, 
was sufficient to revive me. * He loves me ! he loves 
me as well as ever!' said I to myself; and that dear, 
that precious glance, haunted me through the night. I 
saw it in my dreams when I slept, and when I awoke it 
seemed to beam health and happiness upon me," 

" My dearest love, you talk so much that you will ex- 
haust yourself," said Lord Shirley, who gazed on her 
sweet and tender countenance with unutterable fondness. 

" Dear Lady Shirley, you must be more quiet," ob- 
served Lucy, " or you will suffer for it." 

" Hush, raven, hush ! " replied Catherine, playfully 
putting her hand to Lucy's lips." 

Lucy held it there some time ; then relinquishing it, 
she burst into tears., 

" Well," said Catherine, " if I did not know that joy 
has its tears as well as grief, Lucy's streaming eves 
would depress me ; but I vvill not look at her. No ; she 
is the dark sky ; but you, my lord, and my smiling chil- 
dren there, are the rainbow that illumines it ; and who 
would look at the gloom, that could see the many-tinted 
iris? — Not I indeed." 

Here she pauscd ; for, in spite of her efForts, she now 
spoke with dif!iculty. 

" Raise me up, my dearest lord," she said after a 
pause, " raise me up, and 1 shall breathe better." 

Lord Shirley did raise her, and so high upon liis 
bosom, that her lip as she raised her head nearly rested 
on his. At this moment, Catherine fixed her eyes on 
Lord SIiirley's, \vith an expression of tenderness \vhich 
went to his very soul. 

" I am better much better now," she faintly arlicu- 
lated. Then, pressing her lips to his, her head šunk upon 
his breast, and in a fevv moments the vvretclied husband 
discovered, that he had entertained hope only to feel 
more acutely the poignancy of despair, and that he held 
nothing but a corpse in his arms. 



